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A volume of essays which probes the central characteristics of the American SyS- . 


tem of intergovernmental relations needs no special introduction. In recent years _ 


there has emerged a ‘significant quantity ‘of literature, much of it in a scholarly 
vein, seeking to capture and interpret the essential attributes of our indigenous fed- 
‘ eralism. , Like one’s perception of the Grand Canyon or the Mona Lisa, however, 


such an interpretation depends in the last analysis upon the background, expecta-. 


tions, and value judgments of the interpreter. 
Most writing on American federalism has traditionally been philosophical and 
legalistic in-nature. Particularly is this true of. just about all of the very late 


eighteenth-century, and much of the nineteenth-century, commentaries on this sub- © 


ject. Debates over the Founding Fathers’ intent about the relations among the 
levels of government and how to implement it, both in the formative period and in 


the subsequent crises of an intergovernmental nature generated by slavery, seces-.. ‘ | 


sion, reconstruction, and industrial expansion, provided the raw material for this 


reflective, often abstract approach. The ever-present concern about pragmatic fac- ' 


tors, inescapable in a viable economic and political system, successfully minimized 
at the operating level any. sterile preoccupation with principles of federalism for 
their owm sake; ; 
inferences to be drawn from them in chronologically and ecologically different situa- 
tions. As a consequence, politicians maneuvered and administrators administered 
within and among our levels of- government, while scholars detachedly ruminated, 
The former displayed little interest in—or awareness of—conceptualizations by 


which to steer or with which to make somewhat better sense-out of why and whither- 
they steered. And .the latter; freely conceptualizing, largely were devoid of re- 


alistic insights into the dynamic nature of our federal system and the partenmi of 
intergovernmental relations it evoked. ` 
The result was an errant únderstanding of the character of that system, deriving 


from traditional or classical deductive scholarship. Obviously where major prem- . 


ises were faulty or irrelevant the conclusions deriving from them would prove nō 


less unsound. The long-prevalent image of the nature of intergovernmental rela- f 


tionships in the United States was one of virtually self-contained, nonassociating 


levels of government, except in somewhat unique or noncontinuous circumstances: - 


One noted student of the Constitution designated this legally perceived arrange- 


ment “dual federalism.” The important point here remains the practically general 


absence of any. predisposing orientation towards scientific, objective inquiries into 
the political and functional or operating—as contrasted ‘with the legal—character 
of American federalism. Lord Bryce was probably the major single exception, in 
terms of his writings, before the era of the Great Depression. 

While it is true that the nature of the operating interrelationships among the 
levels of government in the American system prior to the early 1930’s was less in- 
tricate and systematized than they would become following the advent of the New 
Deal, it is perhaps even truer that our frame of reference for understanding the 
more compia paseras of emergent federalism was indistinct. This evolving com- 
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or, worse, entanglement i in the still more uncertain quest for spe-. 
cificity regarding the meaning of those principles in terms of 1787 and the proper’ 
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plexity, principally characteristic of the past ‘three decades of our history, had 
antecedent roots, going back to Wilson’s administrations and before, which im- 
parted a high measure of administrative experience and consistency and some grasp 
of what functional responsibilities entailed at the various governmental levels in 
relation to the unfolding New Deal policies. Fuller, more incisive discernments 


-about the increasingly broad and complex nature of our intergovernmental rela- — 


tions during the past thirty years came about principally as the instruments of 
scholarship acquized more sophistication and the substantive dimensions of federal- 
ism, a greater rarnification. Practice refined theory, in part, at least, and what we 


increasingly perceived—as most students of the subject readily acknowledge now—- ` 


was primarily co-operative and functionally interrelated federalism whose post- 
1933 character differed less in kind from what had preceded than earlier scholars 
were wont to discern. ! 

The present compilation of essays represents an attempt to assess within brief 
compass that broader, more complex picture of American federalism through the 
insights afforded by recent as well as traditional tools of scholarship——behavioral, 
historical, and institutional. Much scholarly interest has been devoted to this sub- 
. ject in recent years along one or another of these lines. The establishment several 
years ago of the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations at the na- 
tional level of government may be taken as the high-water mark of this exploratory 
and assessive orientation. ‘This commission’s lengthy list of published reports con- 
stitutes a veritable watershed of findings and recommendations respecting much 
that, is both desirable and awry in our system of intergovernmental relations. 
Within the last decade, indeed, there have appeared other study groups or pro- 
grams, governmental as well as ‘academic, whose labors and published research are 
significant in analysis and originality. The President’s Committee on Intergovern- 
' mental Relations, established by the Eighty-third Congress, with its searching 
_ Report and ground-breaking analytical studies; the multivolumed research con- 
ducted over recent years at the University of Minnesota on intergovernmental re- 
lations in that state; and the academic centers or projects for continuing investi- 
gation into the characteristics and problems of federalism, notably at Claremont 
Men’s College and the University of Chicago, come most readily to the fore. They 

or their work are treated in varying detail in the pages following, as are materials 
‘issuing from the Advisory Commission. Legal and judicial foci are minimized. 

To foster some greater understanding of the continuity, current dimension, and 
‘interrelated nature of the issues characterizing American federalism, and the feasi- 
bility of various approaches offered for their assuagement, this volume is made 


available. 
Harry W. Rrynors, JR. 
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By Gerorce C. S. BENSON 


ABSTRACT: Trends in intergovernmental relations have not 
been a simple move from “layer cake” to. “marble cake.” 
There were many federal-state and federal-state-local rela- 


tionships in the nineteenth century, although it is true that ` 


strict construction theories were held by most presidents. 
The responsibilities between states and localities were never 
clear-cut., Grants-in-aid have been the major factor in alter- 
ing the situation in the twentieth century. The national gov- 
ernment has also moved into the field of business- regulation. 
The major causes of the change included the pressing nature 
of federal grants, professionalism, technological factors, and — 
political factors. The grants-in-aid structure has left a num- 
ber of unsolved problems. It does not equalize very effec- 
tively. It probably has not improved state-local personnel ex- 
cept in certain specific fields. It has decreased state and local 
responsibility and confused state and local budgeting. -The 
future situation is somewhat in doubt. The over-all national 
government fiscal situation is poorer than ‘that of states and 
localities. However, there are economists -who feel that the 
national government must continue to spend. Pressure groups 
are continuing to operate for grants. ‘The effectiveness of the 
“new conservatism” is open to question. ` The only technical 
device for preventing the development of the present politi- 
cally irresponsible grants-in-aid system seems to be the’ block 
grant which has been advocated by leaders of both parties but 
has attained no official status. Political scientists are urged to 
try to keep the values of state and local government in mind 
in appraising the grant system. 
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- George c. S. Benson, PhD. Gireno California, has been President of Claremont 
Men’s College since 1946. He has taught political science at Harvard University, the 
University of Michigan, and Northwestern University. In 1955 he was Director of Re- 
search for the President’s Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. He is the author 
of “The New Centralization,” “Civil Service in Massachusetts,’ and other studies in 


American government. 
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a did in the nineteenth century exist a _ through land ‘grants, but occasionally 
“a, z > neat “layer cake” in practice even when throùgh cash gratits, or participation in 
v's /+ it was being.defended-in theory. ''- . joint stock. companies, or by’ what we 
Yh “-...+ This*essay is somewhat less interested: now ‘call “technical ‘aid,” the ‘federal a 
` _ “in establishing a theory than in review- government became a partner in innu- - 
pie gi ing very briefly a movement which the’ merable ‘ ‘nonfederal” functions. Even 
ve ~ “author considers is still “in movement:” ` when it was not immediately involved'in ` 
aS Certainly the nineteenth-century pat- local roads and canals, its Army Engi- 
T tern of intergovernmental relations: is ~ neers were the planning and supervising 
|< ~ not simple. De Tocqueville and Bryce, experts for the states. In the land-grant 
.,, `. White and Elazar, all give valuable in- - states, federal. allocation -of lands for 
pr sights, ~but a more comprehensive study” educational. purposes ‘was a determinant ` 
E of the functions, of state and local gov- in the establishment of schools, often ön 
f ‘ernments in the period than is now ~`a' complicated basis,- as ‘in ‘Ohio where 
Cae 4 ávaila5le would ill in many interstices. national, - state, and township govern- 
Phar : Morecver, the question. of “principle” _ ments were all involved, and in: Colo- 
i "as ' distinct from “practice? cannot ‘be rado where the federal grant requited 
“". jgnored.’ ‘While it is true that Calhoun’s state administration and the. state thus 
`; a M _ - conipiehensive - -1819 internal improve- controlled- local school districts. The - 
“J. _ ‘ments’ bill was passed’, by House and ` federal government paid cash for ‘part- 
A’! E ~ Senate, it- is also true that it was vetoed nership. in ` the joint. stock company 
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00 often we have ought of inter- 
governmental relations in the United 


‘Ste: as moving -from ‘a system of three, 


or four rigidly isolated administrative 
‘dnd political levels to the closely knit 


-'web of co-operative effort described. by 


Jane Perry Clark as the “new federal- 
ism” and picturesquely defined by the 
late Morton -Grodzins as -the “marble 


_ cake”, pattern. Recently, Daniel Elazar. 
has: challenged the thesis that there ever | 


Ye “Madison on the principle of strict: 


É] ao 1 ; N ` ha Pr 
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sertions about the nineteenth century: 

there was a fairly clear-cut view of fed- 
eral functions, and there was a very 
large number of ad hoc federal-state, or 


_ federal-state-local relationships. The na- ~ 
tional government’s major concerns were ` 


“international relations, national defense, 
international: - commerce, money 
' banking“ (rather flexibly defined), and 


interstate commerce (the most blurred * 
In practice, largely - 


of all functions). 


of the Virginia-North Carolina Dismal 


_¢onstruction of the Constitution, as the’ Swamp- -Canal Company. By land grants 


, Maysville Post Road Bill was vetoed by 
- Jackson on the same principle. In addi- 
tion; a good many scholars still do not 
accept, the view that early land grants— 
federal or state—are totally comparable 
- -to later cash grants and that therefore- 
‘there: has been no „essential: change. in 
policy. - : 

With, “hese unsolved questions , in 
mind; it s still possible to make two as- 

-1 Jane Perry Clark! The Rise of a New Fed- ` 

eralism (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2938). ; : 

2 Daniel J. Elazar, The American Putia 


Briss (Chicago: University’ of se Press; 
gi 


such lists of contacts, - 


E.: subsidized public state buildings in 


many new states. Eyen certain “social 
‘services” such as state insane asylums 


were partially subsidized: The Morrill. 


Act of 1862 has sometimes been con- 
sidered: the first decisively federally, con- 
< trolled grant, but its controls were very 
-little ‘greater - than in some previous 
_ cases. : Dees 

Division of responsibilities between 
state and -local governments was never 
clear-cut. However strong and durable 


7 the tradition of. local self-government 


3 Elazar, os. cit. is the best single source for 


and 


iy 
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(to varying degrees according’ to ae 
raphy), still in legal theory all local 


' governments are creatures of the state 


and hold power, ultimately, by suffer- 
ance. De Tocqueville-gives us a picture 


of New England town government func- ' 


tioning under ‘almost no state adminis- 
trative supervision.* 


mained the ultimate power of the state. 
Even in the nineteenth century, state 
laws governing taxation probably af- 
fected local revenue more than did the 
local unit’s discretionary’ power. In 
many states, a legislature’ could pass 


“special - legislation” aimed at recalci- 


trant local officials. (The Southern 
states during the Civil War used this 
power most effectively against pockets 
of Union sympathy.) 
hand, there were many examples of har- 
monious state-local co-operation on ‘a 
truly parthership basis. In the field of 


- internal improvements, the first half-of 


the century was notable for state-local, 
and indeed state-local-private co-opera- 
tion. At one time, the State of Pennsyl-'’ 
vania had invested $6 million, and the 
county and municipal governments $14 
million, in “mixed corporations” for the 
development of roads, bridges, canals, 


and railroads which were under the con- 


trol of “mized” boards.” Railroad con-_ 


struction in the South prior to the Civil: 
’ War was more ‘than half financed by : 
state, county, and municipal units— 


with representation by these and by pri- . 
vate investors sharing authority.’ 
The states had always, through fran- 


4 Alexis is Tocqueville, Democracy in Wace 
ica; any edition, Vol I, Chap. 3: 

5 Louis Hartz, Economic Policy ma 
Democratic Thought—Pennsylvania 1776-1860 


, (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press, 


1948). 


8 Milton Heath, “Public Re-Construction 


_ and the Development of Private Enterprise’in 
the South Before 1861,” Journal of .Economic 


History, 10 (Supp, 1950), pp. 40-53. 


This tradition of 
.local autonomy spread outside of New 
' England. Nevertheless, there always re- “ 


On the other 7 
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‘chises, police power, and ‘the like, had 


considerable power over business. With 


and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 
1890, the federal government entered 
this field. On the whole, these were not 
regarded as invasions of state authority, 
but rathet as constitutional exercise of 


the federal government’s' power over in- 
terstate commerce. Twentieth-century . 
. federal controls, as we shall mention 


later, raised different issues. 
‘Obviously, there is no clear date line 
between “nineteenth-century federal- 


P “PREnps: IN [NTERCOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS a ' 


‘the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 | 


_ 


ism” ‘and “twentieth-century federal-.< 


ism.” Nevertheless, obviously some- 


thing changed between the relatively > 
hit-and-miss, ad hoc co-operation to ` 


which we! have been referring and the 


present situation. 


There are now over a hundred grants- — 


in-aid from the national government’ to 


States or localities, totaling well over ten 
All of these grants, in- ` 
‘volve a myriad of administrative con- 
tacts’ and a substantial number of po-` 

litical contacts, between levels of govern- i 


billion dollars. 


ment. 
-In ;addition the federal. government 
hag directly moved into many regulatory 


activities—price policy, business organi- 


zation, wages; advertising, marketing, ` 


and the like. Most of these clearly con- 


cern interstate commerce, but some are . 


very close‘ to` intrastate ‘concerns and 
affect the federal-state pattern by by- 
passing the:states. 


_An organizational chart would show n 


at least federal-state, federal-state-local, 
federal-local, -federal-private, - federal- 


state-private reanons ups, on a complex” 
> scale. 


At the same time, the states have ex- 
panded . their activities. Although we 
have. no recent inclusive study of state 
grants to localities, we do know that the 
total amount is over: $12 billion spread 
over many fields of state-local activities. 
There are also nongrant, state-local re- 
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lationships, state-private relationships, 
and the like. 

The significant difference melween the 
two eras may be defined as the move- 
ment from -hit-and-miss to specific 
planned control. 


CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 


= The search for causes for such a 
movement is always fraught with diffi- 
‘culties. 
phrase “contributing factors” to this ac- 
celeration of top controls. 

(1) It may well be that the solutions 
~of the Depression’ and the New Deal 
were largely buit on a Supreme Court 


decision of 1923. In Massachusetts v.. 


Mellon,’ the Court decided that since a 
state was not forced to accept the offer 
of federal funds for welfare purposes, 
federal grants which involved accept- 
ance‘of federal requirements did not in- 
fringe state sovereignty. The conclu- 


‘sion, indubitably true, was, as we shall 


_the line relation. 


i 
~ 


note below, indubitably unrealistic. The 


governor or legislature which rejected a 


carrot on principle would not long sur- 

vive. E 
(2) Professionalism, in both its bet- 

ter and its worse sense, has contributed 


to the extension of federal authority and- 


the multiplication of interlevel contacts. 
In Army parlance, it-is the staff versus 
The county biologist 
would much prefer to talk with the state 
biologist or the federal biologist than 
with the county supervisor. ‘With greater 
ease of travel and larger travel budgets, 
he has an opportunity to discuss his 
specialty with other specialists. His 
competence is increased, but it may be 
that his local attachments atrophy. 

(3) Technological advantages. State 
welfare and legal departments rely a 
great: deal on interstate or federal cen- 
tralized records. Even the police forces 
——which, as we shall mention later, have 


t Massachusetts v. Melon, Frothingham v. 
Mellon, 262 US 447 (1923). 


The auchor prefers to use the: 
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resisted centralization—rely on teletype 
and other interagency communication. 
(4) Political factors. The “theoreti- 
cal” right to oppose restrictive federal 
grants is not a practical right for state 
officials—-whether as governors they 
hope to be president or whether as 


‘legislators they must defend their op- 


position to “free” money. 

~ Another political factor somewhat de- 
viously involved has been malapportion- 
ment. .Comparatively few proposals for 
grants have initiated with the states. 
Proponents in Congress have insisted 
that state legislatures have ignored vital 
problems because of unbalanced repre- 
sentation ‘and that therefore it is the 
duty of Congress to act. In some cases 
in the past this may have been a justified 
reason for federal action; it will be in- 
teresting to see if the argument is aban- 
doned after judicially enforced reappor- 
tionment is in effect. It might bé noted 
that big-city machines, which will un- 
doubtedly continue to grow under a 
largely one-party system, are not likely 
to take constructive leadership in the 
solution of urban problems which are 
becoming more and more intense. They 
may, therefore, supersede malapportion- 
ment as an excuse. for federal interven- 
tion. 


(5) The Southern Ie hatöni. It is ; 


necessary to face up to the fact that, ih 
the South, state and local autonomy has 
all too often meant racial discrimina- 
tion, while its proponents have willingly 
taken federal aid in many forms. 

(6) Economic factors. While, as we 
shall mention later, federal grants often 
distort’ state budgets, it is difficult for 
a state or local government to turn 
down a grant of money for obviously 
needed services. 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


Some twenty-five years ago, in THE 
ANNALS for 1940, the author discussed 
the possibility that federal grants might 
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improve state and local governments.® 
He was skeptical then and still is now. 
A quarter of a century later he makes 
these comments: 

(1) Equalization. Financial equali- 
- zation between states has not been a 
major feature of federal grants-in-aid. 
Of course, federal taxation is equalizing 
in the sense that it draws more money 
from the wealthier states, but only very 
recently has there been any tendency to 
introduce equalizing features into fed- 
eral-grant expenditures. It is hard to 
explain why, in the social welfare state 
we have been developing, so little atten- 
tion has been paid to this aspect Until 
World War II very few grant programs 
endeavored to give more money per 
capita to poorer than to wealthier states. 
The influence of local welfare groups 
may, of course, be mentioned. Since 
World War II, some twenty-five welfare 
programs have introduced the equaliza- 
tion feature—apportioning more funds 
to states of lower fiscal capacity or 
requiring smaller matching percentage. 
However, the over-all amount is- small 
and will have little appreciable effect on 
the economy of the poorer states.® 

Several decades ago when Schuyler 
Wallace wrote his study of state grants- 
in-aid to localities he indicated that such 
grants were more likely to equalize than 
were federal grants to states. Since 
state grants to localities are now larger 
than federal grants to states, a new 
study of the former would add much to 
our knowledge of the equalizing factor. 
The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations quite correctly 
points out that federal-state relations 
differ from state-local relations.1° The 
states assume a “residual” responsibility 


8 Toe ANNALS, Vol 207 (January 1940), pp. 
38-43 

® Advisory Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations, The Role of Equahsation on 
Federal Grants (Washington, D C., 1964). 

10 Fbid., p. 7. 
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for the local units which are legally their 
“creatures.” ‘The federal government 
has no such responsibility toward the 
states. 

(2) Improvement of personnel. It is 
certainly true that personnel standards 
of some state and local governments 
have risen markedly. In fact, it is the 
author’s opinion that in some states the 
personnel is superior to federal person- 
nel. One is therefore faced-with the 
question of cause and effect. Did fed- 
eral grants-in-aid improve state and lo- , 
cal personnel, or did- better education, 
increased citizen interest, “more local 
financial resources achieve the result? 
The author, who has closely observed 
the disconnected -administrative prac- 
tices of the federal granting agencies 
and their apathy toward state or local 
units as -governmental entities, leaves 
this as an open question. 

(3) Improvement of interlevel co-op- 
eration, Grants-in-aid have undoubtedly 
in many cases resulted in more frequent 
and more cordial interlevel co-operation. 
We have already commented on profes- 
sionalism as a cohesive vertical force. 
Where functional control is more impor- 
tant to the granting agency, as in roads 
and public assistance, there may be less 
cordial relations. 

As a negative-positive, it should -be 
mentioned that a good many cordial in- 
terlevel contacts have grown up without 
grants-in-aid—notably in the field of 
policing and in the field of tax adminis- 
tration (as we shall note later, law en- 


_ forcement officers on all levels have de- 


veloped an effective unstatutory co-op- 
eration). 

(4) Decrease of state and local re- 
sponsibility. There is some current 
tendency to view “‘co-operation” as good 
per se without questioning the effect on 
other values. 

For a time it seemed that the grant- 
in-aid device was a serious threat to 
state and local responsibility. During 


~ 


N 


‘the 1930’s.the national government took .. 
‘over policy direction in most aspects of. 
state and local welfare expenditures, in 


employment and unemployment com- 
pensation, in various aspects of con-- 


servation, and of. course continued the - 
-eatlier aids in specialized aspects of. 
education. (Curiously, the only field. in 
which some degree of national policy ` 


was not.forced was policing, which has, 


r 


in most „European countries, been. the 
first service to'be centralized: The per- 
"sonal opposition of-J. Edgar Hoover and 


“+ strong ‘union opposition to a national- 


ized ‘police force probably accounts for 
the. situation. Even the movement for 
“state police forces in the 1920’s -was 
‘stopped largely by union pressures. ee 
‘There are several ways in which 
administrative co-operation has been: 


$ gained at, the cost of political responsi- 


‘bility at the lower levels. State budget 
‘directors have testified that the effect of . 
federal grants is fiscally disruptive. 
The. national government appropriates - 
_grants affecting over a quarter of state 


< and local expenditures.in some of our’ 


poorer states with 20 .consideration of ' 


, the effect of’these grants on the over-all 
.. fiscal picture in suck states. Governors. 
`- have indicated that -some of their. de- 
partment heads feel more loyalty to the 


' buréau in Washington from which they - 
receive their grants than to'the governor 
who appoints them. In’ the discussions ` 
of the Kestnbaum -Commission, the 
_ phrase “vertical functional - autocracy” 
_was used to describe the close relations ~ 
_ between: administrators of, the same 
~ function on federal, state, and local lev, ` 
" yals—and their tendency to’ ignore the: 


“ political, leadership on the two lower: ~ 


levels.’ 


Unquestionably many federal ano i 


over various aspects of business do not 


necessarily decrease the power of'states 


11 Commission on tn tergovernmental Rela- i 
- tions, A Report to the Brenden “Washington, , 


‘DC., 1955), p. 129. 
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and Talie " Business should Gos 


ably be regulated by the area in which 


it.has complete freedom of movement, .. 


and much of -American businéss is. na- 
tional or, at least, -interstate. 
this field, however,.a ‘couple of adverse 
_comment§ might be made. Many of the 


Even in 


_; powers ‘ate’ so particularized that they 
involve the national government—which 


_ Indeed has sufficient large-scope respon- , 


sibilities—in extremely detailed controls. 
Moreover, many possibilities for inter- 


level :co-Operation have been ignored. 
The Report of the Commission:on In- * 
tergovernmental Relations?? describes: 


several laws which allow for -interstate 


- co-operation but the use of which has 


not- been encouraged. 

Curiously, although a number- of po- 
_ litical leaders of both parties have -been 
aware of the adverse effécts of grants-in- 
_ aid on political résponsibility, the prob- 
` lem has ‘to date been largely ignored in 
+ scholarly literature. A historical analyst 


i 


“has observed that scholarship in the ` 


1930’s and: 1940’s was largely concerned 
with the mechanical arrangements to 
. make up for social and economic diff- 


will revert to the main pattern, of thought 
‘of nineteenth-century scholarship—that 
is, how to establish a framework of gov- 
ernment in which- citizens may partici- 
pate and devélop their own political re- 


sponsibility., Such a'change`is already. - 


noticeable in s6me European scholar- 


ship, as a result of reaction against ex- 


cesses of Nazi and Communist’ central- 


_ized power: : > =o, 
“Although, ' the existing ` onina 
-- structure is'not conducive to politically ` 
: responsible--government, the ,chance of 
“its significant alteration in the near fu- 
The: Eisenhower Ad- ' 
‘ministration was almost entirely unsuc- ; ` 


ture is not-great. 


cessful in its ‘effort to secure the repeal 
_ 12 Ibid. 2 pP. 72-83. f : 


culties caused by the depression ‘and the “| 
war. It may be that in. the late 1960’s. - 
and 1970’s ‘the interest of scholarship 
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' of a few grants, Every gtant has a sup- 


porting pressure group which can force- 
fully resist efforts ‘at reduction or elimi- 
nation. ae 


THE CONTINUING Dreri 


Any attempt to summarize the pres- 
ent situation or to anticipate future de- 
velopments resolves itself into a series 
of questions rather than of answers. 

(1) The fiscal position of various lev- 
els-of government. Perhaps the chief 


counterforce slowing the tendency to- 
ward national policy leadership through - 


grants-in-aid has been the changed rela- 
tive fiscal position of the levels of gov- 
ernment, but the pattern is not entirely 
clear. 

Large national defense obiipadoss are 
more permanent ‘now, and the national 
debt is increasing. 
hesitant now than in the 1930’s about 


‘embarking upon, or increasing, national 


grants which take control_of-an entire 
field of operation. It seems unlikely, 
fot instance, that the federal govern- 
ment will try to assume over half the 


‘total responsibility for education as it 


did for welfare. On the other hand, 


Professor. Walter Heller tells us. that 


the national government will, simply 


through economic growth, have four to` 


six billion more dollars to spend each 


year and suggests that,- for economic 
reasons, this money should be channeled’ 
to state and local governments.” Fed- 


eral aid expenditures have increased 
from 4 to 7-per cent of federal adminis- 
trative budget expenditures during the 
past decade and have in the same‘ pe- 


riod moved from 10 to 14 per: -cent of” 
_ State-local revenues." 


However, since World War II, state 
and local tax income is expanding more 


“rapidly than federal income. Dr. Doug- | 


18 Address at Claremont Men’s College, No- ` 


vember 19, 1964. 
140.5. Government, The Budget; H.. dec. 
625, Part I, 88th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 430. 


“TRENDS IN INTERGOVERNMENTAL “RELATIONS 


Congress is more 


t 


that, whereas federal expenditures in- 
creased 53.4 per cent between 1952 and 


1962, state and-local expenditures in- 


creased 131.1 per cent. Studies by 
Netzer and Freeman!" suggest that 
state and local governments are capable 
of carrying an ‘increased fiscal burden if 


‘they would use the taxes available to , 
them. State and-local indebtedness has ' 
“increased, but is far Been federal in- 


debtedness. 

Why then do the states and localities 
not carry a larger proportion of nonna- 
tional burdens if they are fiscally able 
to do so? The answer is that politi- 
cal and psychological factors are more 


weighty than fiscal facts, Political ptes-, 
sure groups would rather lobby on one © 


Congress than on fifty state legislatures. 


The national congress can, under the 


las Eldridge in an unpublished study of : 
state and local income taxes points out .. 


impact of wars or international stress, - 


raise its tax levels to a degree unthink: 
able for state or local governments. Fi- 
nally, it must be admitted that the un- 


even fiscal capacity of certain states and: ` 


certain localities would mean that ir 
some jurisdictions the individual tax- 
payer would -prefer federal taxation to 
“adequate” state or local taxation. -. 


(2) Pressure groups. The author does.’ 


“not feel that a pressure group or a 
“lobby” is necessarily evil. It may be 
the legitimate expression of a minority 
or majority opinion. In‘any event, it is 


a political fact. Union opposition to na- 


tional, or even state, police forces has — | 
-been’an important factor, as has been 


union support of the National Labor 
Relations Board. American Medical As- 
sociation opposition to medicare can be 


15 Dick Netzer, “Financial Needs and Re- 
sources Over the Next Decade: State and Lo- 
cal Governments,” in Public Finances: Needs, 
Sources and Utilization (Princeton, NJ.: 
Princeton University Press, 1961); pp. 23—65; 


‘Roger Freeman, Taxes for the Schools (Wash- 


ington, D.C.: Institute for Social Sclence Re- 
search, 1960). 
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matched by Health, Education, and 
Welfare support for federal aid to edu- 
cation. Pressure groups can be a brake 
on excessive federal assumption of power 
——or the opposite. 

(3) The new “conservatism.” In Eu- 
rope, with the centralizing tendencies of 
Hitler and Stalin still vividly in mind, 
conservatism is now a clear-cut intellec- 


tual movement supported by outstand-’ 


ing political and economic experts. 
Since World War II, opposition, on 
principle, to increased national controls 
over state governments and to unlimited 
economic interventionism has been grow- 
ing within this country. It is still not 
clear whether this new conservatism will 
become a long-run major political fac- 
tor. The results of the 1964 campaign 
may not be as final as they seem, and 
both parties may embrace some shift in 
past trends. On the whole, it seems un- 
likely, in view of strong pressure groups, 
that any existing grants will be abol- 
ished, but ‘some rationalization of the 
existing situation may be worked out— 
most ‘probably by. the dominant Demo- 


cratic party in its effort to keep every- 
‘one under the tent. 


(4) Associations of local or state ofh- 
cials. As the Fountain Committee ‘on 
Intergovernmental Relations has shown, 
such officials as individuals are not 
likely to resent national controls and 
indeed may prefer “vertical” contacts. 
On the other hand, with increased self- 
confidence in their own professional ca- 
pacity and with increased horizontal 
contacts, many of these may develop: a 


, greater respect for local support and a 
‘greater interest in local autonomy. 


(5) More widespread “political edu- 
cation.” This may seem an odd point 
to those who are aware that “experts” 
in: political science and in economics 
were influential in the introduction and 


iad 


growth of national grants and national , 


controls, and that many of these experts 
stil favor greater centralization. But 


- 


more and more citizens are well edu- 
cated; more and more are college gradu- 
ates. And, on the whole, these people 
are taking a more active interest in gov- 
ernmental affairs. There is no question 
that most smaller cities, many counties, 
and most states are more honestly and 
effectively operated than was the case 
thirty or forty years ago. Legislators 
and administrators, especially on the lo- 
_cal level, conscious of their ability and 
supported by their constituencies, are 
likely to resist greater national control 
unless the needs are very apparent. 

(6) Block grants. The only technical 
mechanism for heading off the growth 
of a politically irresponsible grant-in-aid 
system seems to this writer to be the 
block grant.*® Curiously enough, both 
Senator Goldwater in the 1964 cam- 
paign and out-going Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, Walter 


Heller, after the campaign advocated — 


block grants. Goldwater suggested them 
as a substitute for specialized grants, 
whereas Heller suggested them as a sup- 
plement, but both recognized the in- 
flexibility and inefficiency of the exist- 
ing system. For various reasons, more 
political than economic, Heller’s sugges- 
tion is more likely to be adopted. 

It is, incidentally, interesting to con- 
jecture why block grants of some sort 
have been adopted in every other mod- 
ern federal system but not in the United 
States. The writer suspects that it may 
have something to do with separation 
of powers. In Canada or Australia, 
dominion and provincial officials can 
jointly negotiate financial arrangements 
with the almost certain knowledge that 
the legislatures of which they are the 
“majority leaders” will concur. No such 
negotiation is possible here. President 


18 George C. S. Benson and Harold F. Mc- 
Clelland, Consolidated Grants: A Means of 
Maintaining Fiscal Responsibility (Washing- 
ton, DC: American Enterprise Association, 
1961). » "5 
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Eisenhower’s ill-fated Joint Federal- 
- State Action Committee was an exam- 
ple of the failure of interlevel negotia- 
tion of entire governments. Congress 
did, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
establish a permanent Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
which has an excellent staff and has 
published some outstanding research re- 
ports (primarily on desirable improve- 
ments in state and local government). 
It has not, unfortunately, attacked the 
important question of the over-all effect 
on state and local governments of the 
existing federal grants program. 


CONCLUSION 


The political scientist who studies in- 
tergovernmental! relations should, in in- 
tellectual honesty, decide what—if any 
—values he finds in nonnational politi- 
cal and administrative controls. Obvi- 
ously all governmental services can be 
handled nationally, and in many coun- 
tries are. Obviously some governmental 
services must be handled nationally. 
Federalism has never been a simple 
principle nor a simple mechanism. 

The writer believes that there are 
very great values in decentralized gov- 
ernment, of which the chief ones are: 
(1) A guaranty of freedom through 
checks on centralized power, (2) An op- 
portunity for broad political participa- 
tion of the citizenry, and (3) An oppor- 


tunity for adaptation of governmental- 


policies to the needs of areas.* 7 

If we view these values as important, 
the present grants-in-aid program is far 
from satisfactory. Certainly, in an in- 


17 Essays in Federalism, Claremont Men’s 
College, 1960, pp. 5-13. 


creasingly wealthy society, more govern- 
mental services are demanded. On the 
whole, our national grants-in-aid tend to 
denigrate rather than to support state 
responsibility and, inevitably, state re- 
sponsibleness. State grants are less re- 
strictive, but they are not clearly calcu- 
lated to build stronger local govern- 
ments. It is true that social security 
grants have tried to establish depart- 
mental merit systems and public health 
grants have tried to establish strong 
county health units. But almost no one 
in Washington (except the powerless 
Advisory Committee) has concerned 
himself with the strength of state or — 
local governments, as a whole, and few 
people in state capitals have concerned 
themselves with the strength of local 
units as a whole. 

During the past three decades, politi- 
cal scientists have been the technicians 
who have aided the national government 
to care for urgent social-political needs. 
In the recently published Federalism, 
Mature and Emergent (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press), almost every contributor 
was investigating mechanisms of addi- 
tional national action. A few considered 
the values of federalism outside of the 
United States. Almost none expressed 
interest in the values of decentralization 
within the United States. 

Ideas do have consequences, and the 
author suggests that scholarly writers 
might well turn some attention to the 
desirability of state and local self-gov- 
ernment. Much work has recently been 
done in the field of local government as 
a “political laboratory,” but little atten- 
tion has been paid to local government 
as a value. Centralization may be the 
ultimate value, but a certain degree of 
objective evaluation is not out of order. 


The Shaping of Intergovernmental Relations. 
in the Twentieth Century 


By Danret J. ELAZAR 


Apstract: The American federal system has always been 
characterized.by the co-operative interrelationship of federal, 
state, and local governments which serve the same people, 
. generally share the same goals, and are faced with the same 
demands. Co-operative federalism as we know it is not de- 
centralization but noncentralization, predicated on broad na- 
tional legislative and fiscal powers joined with a traditional 
penchant for maintaining maximum local control over govern- 
mental activities. The pattern of intergovernmental relations 
in the twentieth century has remained within the co-operative 
tradition established earlier, modified only as necessary in light 
of the great expansion of government activity in American so- 
clety since- 1913. Because of the present pervasiveness of 
government in the United States, this means that every level 
of government is involved in virtually every governmental ac- 
tivity. Intergovernmental relations may involve informal co- 
operation, contracts for simple sharing, interchange of person- 
nel, interdependent activities, grants-in-aid, tax offsets, and 
shared revenues. The precise character of the co-operative 
relationship is tailored to fit each program through the politi- 
cal process in which representatives of the federal, state, and 
local governments and concerned private interests all partici- 
pate. Intergovernmental relations in the twentieth century 
have evolved through four periods and into a fifth, each of 
which has contributed something important to the present pat- 
. tern of American federalism> Noncentralized government has 
been maintained in the face of many centralizing pressures 
only because its mechanisms have been sufficiently flexible to 
respond to the changing interests of the American people. 
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NE very practical manifestation of 

the political changes that have 
characterized the twentieth century has 
been the great increase in government 
activity, much of it in the form of new 
intergovernmental programs. Despite 
popular views to the contrary, intergov- 
ernmental collaboration is not a new 
phenomenon. Co-operative federalism— 
the patterned sharing of governmental 
activities by all levels of government— 
has been characteristic of the American 
federal system since its establishment. 
American governments have tradition- 
ally assumed responsibilities only in re- 
sponse to public demands but, where 
governments have acted, federal, state, 
and local governments usually have 
acted in concert. Whether this “co- 
operative federalism” was intended by 
the founders of the Union or not, it was 
quickly demonstrated to be necessary.- 
Governments operating in the same ter- 
ritory, serving the same people, gener- 
ally sharing the same goals, and faced 
with the same demands could not main- 
tain a posture of “dual federalism” (the 
separation of functions by levels of gov- 
ernment) .* 


THE AMERICAN PARTNERSHIP 


By the mid-twentieth century, certain 
basic principles and mechanisms for in- 
tergovernmental collaboration have be- 
come part of the American governmen- 
tal tradition, most of which came into 
existence a century ago and persist to 
color the character of American federal- 
ism today. Among the principles are: 
national supremacy, broad national 
legislative and appropriation powers, 
noncentralized government, and maxi- 
mum local control. Among the mecha- 
nisms are: a nondisciplined, nonceritral- 
ized party system; routinized legislative 


1 For a discussion of federal-state co-opera- 
tion before 1913, see Daniel J Elazar, The 
American Partnership (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962). 


“interference” in administration; regu- 
lar intergovernmental consultation; and 
a system of grants-in-aid from higher to 
lower levels of government. 

From the very first, Congress has ac- 
quired the authority to legislate very 
broadly under the Constitution. Al- 
though this authority was frequently 
diluted by the Supreme Court and by 
Congress itself until the 1930’s, it was 
nonetheless apparent in the general ex- 
pansion of federal activities in the in- 
tervening years. Also demonstrated from 
the first was the inherent superi- 
ority of the federal government as a 
raiser of revenue because of the tax 
sources available to it and the reluctance 


‘of the people to allow equally substan- 


tial state and local tax levies. For these 
reasons, federal funds provided the 
stimulus for new programs in a majority 
of the states throughout the nineteenth 
century.? 
These two trends, coupled with the 

great political decisions of the. nine- 
teenth century, firmly established the - 
principle of national supremacy. Along ` 
with it, however, the equally important 
principle of noncentralized government 
was also established. If the general gov- 
ernment was early cast in the role of 
stimulator and partial supporter of such 
major governmental functions as educa- 
tion, internal improvements, and public 
welfare, the states—either directly or 
through their local subdivisions—were 
simultaneously cast in the role of man- | 
agers and administrators of these func- 


2 Adequate statistical data for most of the 


nineteenth century is lacking, but the author’s , 


sampling based on the available data confirms 
this. The figures usually cited show state-local 
expenditures as exceeding federal expenditures 
by an approximately two-to-one margin until 
1933. However, when the value of federal 
land grants to states, localities, corporations, 
and individuals is included in the calculations 
of federal expenditures and the share of state 
and local expenditures derived from federal 
endowments is eliminated, the result is quite 
different. 
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tions. Policy-making for these programs 
became a joint state-federal activity. 

This arrangement is often mislabeled 
decentralization. Decentralization im- 
plies the existence of a central authority 
having a legitimate monopoly of govern- 
mental power which can concentrate, 
devolve, or recorcentrate functions more 
or less as it pleases. Noncentralization 
—on the other hand, the keystine of 
every true federal system-——implies the 
constitutional ccexistence of a general 
government and governments with more 
particularized authority which share 
governmental power. In the American 
case, the basic authority of the states is 
delineated in the Constitution and can- 
not be. withdrawn except with their 
consent thus making dynamic federal 
action possible without concomitant re- 
duction of local self-government by pro- 
tecting the less formal institutions that 
deconcentrate power. 


The American commitment to non-` 


centralization has forced federal author- 
ities to seek ways to develop nationwide 


‘ programs with minimum national re- 


quirements within the framework of the 


‘- co-operative system'and has enabled the 


states to secure federal assistance with- 
out fearing any real loss of their 


integrity. i 


Thus it has always been the preroga-: 


tive of the states to decide whether or 
not to accept any federal aid profered 
under formal grant programs. And, de- 
spite the prevalent idea that no state 
can resist federal subsidies, few, if any, 
states have ever taken advantage of 
every grant offered them. The strong 
record of state participation, particu- 
larly in the major programs in any given 
period, is really a reflection of the na- 
tionwide consensus as to their value and 
necessity. Such programs represent only 
a few of the ovez a hundred available 
to the states and localities today. More- 
over, many states do not take advantage 
of all the funds available to them under 
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grants they have accepted. In both’ 
cases, state policy-decisions rule.® - 
Even more’ important, noncentraliza- 
tion means that the states, as of right, 
share in the initial development of most 
co-operative programs, before they are 
written into law. They share in the 
shaping of policies from the first and 
throughout the existence of each pro- 
gram, and develop their own patterns 
of program implementation within the 
framework of agreed-upon guidelines.‘ 
The sharing process has worked both 
ways. The states have become involved 
in the fields of foreign affairs, interstate 
commerce, defense, and monetary policy 
just as the federal government has be- 
come involved in the fields of education, 
health and welfare, agriculture, and 
urban development.® : 
Moreover, local governments, public 


‘nongovernmental agencies, and private 


interests have acquired roles of their own 
as partners in the process because they 
have made an effort to become involved 
and have found ways to “pay the ante” 


3 As of April 1964, 115 programs were avail- 
able as listed in the Catalog of Federal Aids to 
State and Local Governments prepared for the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
of the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations (Washington, D.C, 1964) The most 
current and comprehensive published informa- 
tion on the extent of state participation in 
federal grant programs is available from the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. © 

t For a brief, yet thorough discussion of this 
aspect of American federalism, see Morton 
Grodzings, “Centralization and Decentralization 
in the American Federal System,” A Nation 
of States, ed. Robert A Goldwin (Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, 1963). : 

-5 See, for example, Dennis J. Palumbo, “The 
States and American Foreign Relations” (Un- 
published doctoral dissertation, Department of 
Political Science, University of Chicago, 1960) ; 
Morton Grodzins, “The Federal System,” Goals 
for Americans, ed. President’s Commission on 
National Goals (Englewood Cliffs, N pas 
Prentice-Hall, 1960); and Edward C. Banfield 
(ed.}, Urban Government (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1961). i 
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required.to sit in on the great game of 
government in the United States.® 


TEE FORMS OF THE PARTNERSHIP 


Intergovernmental co-operation has - 


taken on a variety of forms, all of which 
have histories as old as the sharing sys- 
tem itself.” Among the most common 
and recurring are those of informal co- 
operation through conferences, the pro- 
vision of advisory and training services, 
the exchange of general services, the 
lending of equipment and personnel, and 
the performance of services by one gov- 
ernnent in place of another. Such col- 
laboration is barely visible to the gen- 
eral public except when a conference is 
sponsored by the White House or when 
a public-health team moves into a com- 
munity on the heels of an epidemic. 
The informal luncheon meeting, no 
matter how important, attracts no at- 
tention whatsoever. 

Formal co-operation activities, on the 
other hand, are based on contracts and 
compacts for co-operative action. In the 
largest sense, contractual relationships 
are basic to a federal system which is 
founded upon a fundamental compact 
to begin with. In essence, it is the con- 
tractual relationship that makes possible 
large-scale intergovernmental co-opera- 

8 For further elucidation of the role of local 
and private interests, see Daniel J Elazar, 
“Local Government in Intergovernmental Per- 
spective,” IHinots Local Government, ed. Lois 
Pelakoudas (Urbana: University of Minois, 
1960) and Morton Grodzins, “Local Strength 
in the American Federal System: The Mobil- 
ization of Public-Private Influence,” Con- 
tinuing Crisis tn American Politics, ed Marian 
D. Irish (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963) ' 

™The following outline was suggested in 
part by Jane Perry Clark’s important study, 
Tke Rue of a New Federalism (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938) which, as 
the first work to attempt to catalog the en- 
tire range of federal co-operative activities, 


established some essential guidelines that are 
still quite relevant. 


tion to achieve common ends. ‘Every 


“formal co-operative relationship involves 


some form of contractual tie. The flexi- 
bility of the contract as a device en- 
hances its usefulness and allows it to be 
adapted for many purposes. There are 
contractual relationships for co-operative 
research, for the division of costs to 
support shared activities, for provision 
or exchange of services, to prevent con- 
flict or misunderstanding, for exchange _ 
of personnel, for joint enforcement of 
laws, for sharing revenues, and for lend- 
ing agreements. 

Recurring informal contracts are often 
formalized to the point of receiving . 
statutory recognition and contractual 
ratification through contracts for simple 
sharing. These are relationships that in- 
volve nothing more than a formal agree- 
ment to share resources without formal 
transfers of funds or personnel from one 
government to another. They are often 
used to prevent needless duplication of 
time, money, and effort or to enhance 
the possibilities for more comprehensive 
execution of particular programs. State- 


- federal crop reports, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics calculations, state regulation 
of nuclear installations, formal agree- 
ments for the exchange of tax informa- 
tion or co-operative inspections of pub- 
lic utilities are examples of this type of 
relationship. 

Another form of co-operation involves 
the interchange of personnel. This in- 
cludes the provision of “services-in- 
aid,” that is, arrangements by one gov- 
ernment to-lend its personnel to assist, 
another; jointly paid agents; joint in- 
spections by personnel of more than one 
government; and the deputization of 
personnel of one government by an- 
other for co-operative purposes. Under 
this type of co-operative activity, fed- 
eral engineers are lent to states and lo- 
calities to plan projects; county sani- 
tarians are paid with federal, state, and 
local funds and have special obligations 
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to all three governments: banks are 
jointly. inspected by state arid federal” 
officers; and state hospital guards.are 
- deputized by the local police. 

‘The pervasiveness of the partnership. 

has led to the. development of. interde- 
= ‘pendent activities in which one govern- 
vı “ment depends upon another (or ‘both 
+a depend upon each other) for the en-` 
‘Sv - *forcement of laws or the administration 


“3. l- ~of programs otherwise not apparently — 
ae. Ze. aa “shared.” The administration of elec-» 
soa tions is one good example of this. The 


ee election of national officials is contin-_ 
gent -upon state implementation of the 
"st~ constitutional requirements. In this 
case, there is federal dependence upon 
-+ v state action. States, on the.other hand, 


T3 


eu may depend upon federal authorities to 
¿>œ ~ excluce the transportation of prohibited 
/ 

ie es _godds (liquor, oleo, Beer across 
y.. . their boundaries. 


e First in importance, among the forms 

eos of intergovernmental co-operation are 
| the grants-in-aid: federal transfers ‘of 

> -, funds to, the states and federal or state 

“’, .2 transfers to local governments for speci- 


~. .* fied purposes usually subject to a meas- - 
-w , (Ure of supervisicn and review by the ` 


granting government.. They are particu- © 
ao larly distinctive because they involve 
the transfer of funds from one govern; 
ment to another :n order to attain cer- 


ee, i tain agreed-upon ends. The first grants- 
“2, ° inaid were generally transfers of land 
i~ -o to be sold to finance specific programs. 


oe | Supervision of these grants was rela- 
tively loose by today’s standards but 
- still significant; conditions attached to 
-' . them governed disposition of the lands 
_. ~- and use of the proceeds earned. 
E Cash grants-in-aid, like land grants, 
date from the nineteenth century-—six 
~ were established before 1900—but did 
=> not flower until the twentieth. Since 
(4 1911 some sixty-five new fedéral grant- ` 
~. in-aid programs have been established, 
: . fourteer 'of which have since been dis-. 
continued. In general, they have been 


aa sects by all gov- 


ernments concerned. 
_Grants-in-aid are of three kinds: (1) 


flat grants, which provide each recipient’ 
government with an equal sum regard- ` 


less: of local conditions. or deviations 
from ‘the national means, and without 


requiring formal thatching of funds by 


the recipient governments—although re- 
cipients may have to-shoulder adminis- 
trative costs; (2) proportionate grants, 


as with road-building, made to recipient 


governments in proportion to their own 
contributions to the program ‘or project 
in question, and often allocated on the 


` basis of preset formulas which take the 


need and capabilities of the recipient 


into account; and (3) percentage grants, 


allocated like proportionate grants but 
with the granter’s contribution fixed as a 
set percentage of the cost to the grantee 
for maintaining a particular program. 
Among the best known of these are the 
federal public welfare grants and. some 
state grants-to local school districts. 
Grants-in-aid may also include grants 
in kind, which generally resemble flat 
grants and arerarely subject to exten 
sive supervision. =~ 

Other forms of fntersoventnental 
sharing include tax offsets (used when 


nationwide compliance is necessary as- 


in the unemployment compensation pro- 


gram), shared revenues (such as timber 
.and mineral royalties and shared license 


fees), and grants or contracts awarded 
on-similar terms to public and private 
applicants (such as federal research 
grants to universities). These.all rep- 
resent variations of the grant-in-aid 


principle, developed to meet conditions . 


which would frustrate simpler grant 
mechanisms. 
Supplementing the regular channels af 


‘co-operative control, the sharing system 


is strengthened through the maintenance 


' of a nondisciplined, noncentralized party 


system which encourages elected repre- 
sentatives to follow the. interest of their 


tt 
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districts—from wards through states— 
rather than maintain party responsi- 
bility. This system encourages them to 


“frame programs in such a_way as to 


guarantee the maintenance of local con- 
trol, thereby increasing their own power. 
One of the consequences of this has beer 
the development of routinized mechan- 
isms for continuous legislative “inter- 
ference” (used in the neutral sense) in 


the administration of government pro- ' 


grams, further enhancing local control 
over program execution as well as 
policy-making.® 


THE COURSE OF THE TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY PARTNERSHIP 


The record of the partnership since 
approximately 1913 has been one of 
maintaining and appropriately modify- 
ing the patterns established earlier, in 
the face of a continually increasing 
“velocity of government”— 
of total government activity in relation 
to the total activity of society—through 
the formal institutionalization of the co- 
operative system.® 

This has meant (1) the veioanient 
of more complex and sophisticated tech- 


niques for administering co-operative ~ 


programs to secure better financial con- 
trol by the granting government, (2) 
improved sharing of policy formation 
by all participants, including the pano- 
ply of interest groups that contribute 


8 See Grodzins, in Goals for Americans, op. 
cit, for a discussion of this and Kenneth E 
Gray, “Congressional Interference in the 
Executive Branch” (Paper delivered at the an- 


nual meeting of the American Political Science 


Association, September 1962) for a detailed 
analysis of its operation at the federal level. 
9 While no single date for the real begin- 


ning of the “twentieth century” is precisely- 


accurate, 1913 is chosen as the most appro- 
priate, since it was the first year of Woodrow 
Wilson’s “New Freedom,” which represented 
the first great and, co-ordinated nationwide 
response to the problems of the new century 
and the beginning of a five-year period of 
great changes in American life. 


the amount ' 
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so much to policy-making i in the United 


States, (3) expansion of the range and 


variety of shared activities so that to- 
day one is hard-pressed to find any area 
of public concern that does not some- 
how involve government and in turn, 
federal-state-local collaboration, and (4) 
the adjustment of the theories and 
mechanisms of federalism to meet new , 
times, situations, and demands. This; 
in turn, has led to growing public recog- . 
nition of the co-operative system for ` 
what it is and an increased interest on 
the part of public official and scholars , 
in understanding how American federal- 


‘ism really functions. 


The course of intergovernmental rela- 


‘tions in this century can be traced 


through four periods and into a fifth. 
Understandably, the trends in intergov- 
ernmental’relations are closely tied to 
the larger political and economic move- 
ments on the American political scene. 
By 1913 the era of virtually unregu- l 
lated enterprise capitalism was comirig 
to an end. During the next generation, © 
government regulations was progres- 
sively extended over an even more com- 
plex corporate economy while an ideolog- . 
ical battle over the legitimacy of govern- 
ment’s new role was being fought. 
The first period may be characterized 
as one of progressive agrarianism. It- 


„was actually inaugurated when the Re- 


publican party, whose national majority 
status had been consolidated in the criti- 
cal elections of 1892 and 1896, briefly 
gave way to a progressive and activist, 
Democratic administration in 1913.%° It 
reflected the first concerted national. re- | 


10 A “critical election” has been defined as 
one in which substantial shifts occur in the 
voting behavior of major electoral blocs, shifts 
which become sufficiently “permanent” to set 
the voting patterns for a generation The 
United States has experienced critical elections 
at the national level in pairs every twenty- 
four to thirty-two years Every two genera- 
tions, they have reflected a shift of the voting 
majority from one political party to the other. 
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sponse to the Populist-Progressive-Lib- 


eral agitation for ‘positive government `, 


action to meet the problems of an in- 


` dustrialized society, arid laid the foun- 
‘dations for co-operation in the subse- 


quent periods. Growing government, 


- activism, begun in part under -Theodore 


Roosevelt, brought with it revival of 


_large scale co-operative activity. -The 


magnitude of this revival is seen in the 
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‘more thah sixfold increase in federal 
grant expenditures and the near doubl- 
ing of the‘number of formal grant pro- 
grams between 1912 and 1920 (see 
tables)** and the development of “many 
_ 11 The’ figures cited here and, subsequently— 
unless otherwise indicated—are from the, re- 
port of the -Advisory Commission on Inter- 


governmental Relations, “Periodic Congres- `, 
‘sional Assessment of Federal Grants-in-Aid * 


` 


to State and Local Government” (June 1961). 


“TABLE 1: ee ee ‘PATTERNS OF AMERICAN FEDERALISM 





















(1946-1961) 


` 


Concentrated ° 
Co-operation 
(1961- = )* - 





| reforged 





Year Economic Era Political Condition’ 
_ 1900 | Transition Concentrated - .| GOP majotty , 
{1895-1911)* Enterprise party 
` ; Capitalism | 
(1877-1913) * ps 7 
1910 _ 

a | Přogressive ' | Transition Era, ; (Democratic l 
Agrarianism ‘(1913-1933) Administration, 
(1911-1921)* 1913-1921) * . 

1920} 4 | 

_| Normalized ~ 

S Entrenchment 

i (1921-1931)* . 

p i _ 1928 

1930 'Cztcal Elections , 

1932s 

‘| Crisis-oriented Democrats forge 
Centralism : majority coalition, 
.(1931-1945)* F bezome majority 
j party. : 

1940 Pal l 
Noncentralıst Regulated , 4 jy BE sg 

1950; Restoration ‘} Capitalism “(GOP Administra- 

(1946- . )* 


tion, 1953-1961) « 
‘= ) 1956. 


Crizical Elections 
= _ 1960 


Democratic Ma- 
jority coalition 


State of Intergovernmental Relations 


co-operative programs. New ex- 
periments in collaboration under 
T. Roosevelt. -Widespread state 
experimentation “has important 
influence on public. ` 


Wilson’s “New Freedom” lays 


foundation for twentieth-century 
co-operative federalism, ` 


period. Existing co-operative 
programs continued ~and ‘im. 
proved but no significapt new 
federal starts. State experimen- 


tation again significant. 


‘| New. Deal “explosion’ ’ in federal- 
-state co-operation, heading off 


centralization through temporary 
concentration of power in Wash- 
ington. Expansion of federal- 
local and unilateral federal-pro- 


* 


Passing of nineteenth-century i 


GOP restoration starts. second 


grams along with co-operative ` 


ones, i se 


Fourth period brings great ex- 


pansion of’small co-operative pro- 
grams, great expansion of state 
government expenditures, and in- 
creased concern with states’ role. 


y 


Fifth period brings new emphasis 


on federal stimulatory action and 
new threat of centralization from 


outside of the co-operative sys- . 


tem. 


t 
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other forms of formal and informal co- 
operative activities as government at all 
levels took on expanded roles in Ameri- 
‘can life.” 

This period saw three important de- 
velopments that were to influence the 
course of intergovernmental relations 
thereafter: (1) the beginning of clear 
public recognition of the possibilities 


inherent in an intergovernmental part- . 


nership to meet the nation’s new gov- 
ernmental needs, (2) the -inauguration 
of modernized forms of federal-state 
collaboration particularly through the 
grant-in-aid system, and (3) the frst 
efforts to develop a more sophisticated 
understanding of the functioning of the 
American federal system. Woodrow Wil- 
son set the tone for all three. Concerned 
simultaneously with expanding the fed- 
eral role and with preserving the fed- 
eral-state relationship, his public expres- 
sions and the programs enacted during 
his administration reflected the idea 
that the federal government was to as- 


sist the states in developing and main- - 


taining programs already approved or 
requested by a substantial number of 
them.?? The agricultural-extension, high- 
way-construction, and vocational-educa- 
tion grant programs—the major ones in- 
augurated in Wilson’s administratioi— 
all reflect this. In the case of the first 
two,-and of the forest-protection pro- 
gram expanded under Wilson, formal 
co-operative relationships were actually 
established to replace or prevent uni- 
lateral federal action. These new grant 
programs betrayed the agrarian bent of 
Wilsonian Progressivism, being specif- 
ically designed to benefit the declining 
rural American majority.”® 


12 See John Wells Davidson (ed.), A Cross- 
roads of Freedom (New Haven’ Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1956), the most complete edition of 
Wilson’s campaign addresses available 

18 For a comprehensive review of federal- 
state relations under the formal grant-~in-aid 
programs in this period and a discussion of the 
sectional bases for their support, see Austin F. 


TABLE 2: FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATE AND 
LocaL GOVERNMENTS, 1902-1964 
(SELECTED YEARS) ® 


Number of Grant 


Total in $ ’0008 Programs in 
‘Operation 

3,001 5b 

5,255 7b 
33,886 11 
113,746 12 
192,966 12 
2,663,828 26 
1,819,574 21 
894,625 28 
2,762,912 38 
3,816,404 45 
7,103,983 46 
9,864,000 51 





s Sources Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1964. 

> Exclusive of fifteen Jand grant programs. 


As both federal and state governments 
became involved in the same general 
areas of activity, it became profitable 
for them to work out appropriate co- 
operative relations, even for apparently 
unilateral programs. This was particu- 
larly true in matters involving govern- 
ment regulation. Bank regulation had 
been a co-operative activity since 1865; 
regulation of railroads became increas- 
ingly co-operative as it became more 
meaningful. There was even some co- 
operation in the administration of anti- 
trust legislation. Law enforcement had 
always led to a great deal of co-op- 
erative activity which was intensified 
after passage of the spate of federal 
criminal legislation to assist in handling 
interstate crimes, in this period. Perhaps 


Macdonald, Federal Aid (New York ‘The 
Macmillan Company, 1928). Statutes restrict- 
ing these programs to rural areas have been 
progressively modified, since 1921, reflecting the 
increased urbanization of American society 
These first programs were primarily supported 
by the representatives of the generally rural and 
relatively poor Southern and Western states 
as a means for partial redistribution of the 
national wealth concentrated in the Northeast. 
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the foremost “temporary” co-operative 
_ program | of’ the period was selective - 
“ service for World War I.** - In some cases 
federal-state collaboration was explicitly - 
authorized by lew. In others, collabora- 
tion just grew informally because it was 
mutually advantageous. 
-.-. The second period, was one of normal 
ized entrenchment. It began when the 
Republicans resumed power in Washing- 
ton in 1921, and was characterized by 
`. a ‘general. reluctance to increase the 
role of government coupled with a nega- 
tive attitude toward intergovernmental - 
collaboration Despite the hostile polit- ` 
ical climate, this period saw the expan- 
‘sion of existing programs and refinements. 
'- in their co-operative administration. 
Actual expenditures for co-operative 
programs increased six-and-a-half times’ 
_betweén 1920 anc 1932. After an ihi- 


` ` 


tial period`of intensive federal super- 


visory activity to get the new programs 


_ began to take on a significantly noncen- , 
tralized character. 

“At the same time, the number and 
"t = -scope of ' administrative decisions ‘re~.’ 
quired to ‘impleinent complex grant pro-- 
_ grams gave’ those who made the pro- 


$ ce _ grains “work substantial influence in 


‘shaping the character of intergovern- 
mental ‘co-operation. The professional ., 
associations of ‘state and federal officials — 


associations of state officials, such as the. 
. American Association of State Highway. 


4 


engaged ‘in the same tasks, and national,- 
- local- action. 


. Officials and the Association of Land | 


‘Grant Colleges and Universities, whose 
memberships cut across all levels of gov- 


Až. T ergment and all jurisdictions, began to _ 


e 


“> assume important policy-making duties. l 


om These. developments further limited: the, 


14 The story of how the draft was made a 

“co-operative activity is told by Hugh Johnson’ 

baa Egg to Earth (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 

day, 1935). 

- tion of the utility of the sharing system in g 
time ne crisis. 


‘in his autobiography, The Blue Eagle from’ 


It'is a high’y significant illustra- ` 
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potential role of the federal bureaus tó 
set policy unilaterally.25 ` 

' The second period was one of cane 
erable activity in the states, activity’ 
-that would later win the period desig-` 


nation as the “seedtime of reform.” 


: Whereas federal expenditures rose by 


only $503 million between 1922 and 
1932, state-local expenditures rose by 
$2, 752 million. The expansion of state 
activity invariably meant an increase in . 
state involvement in previously “local” 


‘problems. The expenditure figures are 


“under way; administrative arrangements - 


A 


sures; 


revealing. State transfers of payments 
to localities rose from $312 million-in . 
1922 to $801 million.in 1932, exceeding 
the growth of all federal transfers i in the 
same period both proportionately- and . 
absolutely. Increases in established fed- 
eral-aid programs in the 1920’s and new 
state-initiated programs in the -welfare 
field precipitated this growth.’® , 

' The third period, characterized. by 
chisis-oriented centralism, coincided with 
‘Democratic achievement of majotity 
-. party status. Their inauguration of the 
New Deal‘as a governmental response 
_to’the massive depression problems: of 
a society by then over 56 per cent urbán, 
and ‘later a global war, brought great’ - 
expansion: of new federal programs, co- 
operative and otherwise.- ‘Some of these 
were in response to state and local pres- ` 
others were developed: by re- 
formers. eager to.stimulate state and 
The great acceleration of 
the velocity’ . of government made co- 
operative federalism all-pervasive. ` The 
-crisis broke down much of the resistance 


7 to federal aid. As a result, existing co: 


15 See MacDonald, n cii» V. o. Key, The . 
Administration of Federal “Grants to, States 
(Chicago' University: of Chicago Press, 1937) 
for discussions of the development of these, 
programs iń the second period. 

18 See Clarke- Chambers, Seedtime of Re- 
form (Minneapolis. .University of Minnesota 
Press, 1963) ; US ‘Census Bureau, Historical - 
Statistics of. the United one (Washington, 
DC, 1960). 
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operative programs were made more na- 
tional in scope, and new ones were 
broadly oriented-from the first. , 
reoriented toward Washington, as that 
city became the nation’s unrivaled cen- 
ter of political excitement, if not of gov- 


-ernmental inventiveness. “Bright young | 


“men” of all ages were brought into the 
federal government to plan new schemes 


to meet the problems of the day, many-of - 
whom had no particular attachment to © 


the principles of federalism, per se. The 
‘sheer fact of state and local dependence 
on federal aid meant that they were 
willing to tolerate pressures from Wash- 
ington which they might have rejected 


. forcefully in other times. ` 


Yet the most significant fact that 
stands out in all this is the way in which 
the application of accepted techniques 
and principles of co-operative federalism 
prevented the tremendous growth in na- 
tional government activity from becom- 
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The co-operative system was subtly 


ing an excuse for an equivalent centrali- | 


zation of power. 


Regardless of- the” 


growth of federal influence, the unwill- 


ingness of some-New Deal planners to’ 


- develop co-operative programs rather 


than unilateral ones, and. the notions of ' 


some political theorists- popular in that 


day that federalism was obsolete, the 


entrenched’ forces of American politics 
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directed most new federal programs into -- 
co-operative channels. Thus, all but one. 


of the great public welfare programs” 
- originally designed by Roosevelt’s “brain 
trust” to Be directly administered by» 


' federal officials, were reshaped by other 


` administration leaders and by Congress 


into shared programs in which state and 


local roles were central. So it was with ° 


‘virtually all the other programs inaugu-’ 
rated in this period that did not abso-. 


lutely have _to be centrally adminis- “ 


tered. - 


Indeed, while the New Deal brought 
formerly unilateral state programs into - 


the sharing system, it also brought in 
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- several initially alata federal pro- 
“ grams as well 
-  public-servants (among them FDR him- 


Often, experienced 


self) were plucked from successful agen- 


cies in-progressive states and brought to , 


Washington to manage new programs. 
Their understanding of state and local 
needs helped: maintain the sharing sys- 
tem. Within the states themselves, new 
co-operative programs were generally 


subject to modification to meet special ' 


local needs.** In many cases of erst- 
while “centralization,” first appearances 
are deceiving. Consider the Hatch Act 


requiring states to establish merit sys- ~ 


tems for federal-aided programs. While 
this law was greeted by many as a seri- 
ous limitation of-state autonomy, its re- 
quirement’ that states adopt a single 


merit system of their own design in lieu . 
of federally-imposed program-by-pro- ` 


gram controls (common in earlier grants- 


- in-aid) helped maintain their integrity, 


as political systems.** 


The third period featured an expan- - 
_sion’of direct federal-local relationships.. , 
Partly through, urban assistance pro- ‘ 


grams, partly through’ emergency relief 
activities, and partly through expanded 


agricultural programs, the federal gov-' 


ernment undertook formally to assist lo- 


cal communities in the same spirit of- 
‘partnership ‘that had animated other ` 


forms of intergovernmental. relations,*° 


4 


47 Morton Grodzins discusses this in “Ameri- 


can Political Parties and the American Sys- - 


tem,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. XII 
(December 1960), pp. 974-998. 

. 8A study of one such case which i be~ ' 
come classic is Paul Ylvisaker’s The Battle of 
Blue Earth County (Washington, D.C. 1950). 

18 See George C. S. Benson, “Federal State 


- Personnel Relations,” Tre ANNALS, Vol. 207- 


(January 1940), pp. 38-43 
20 Raymond S. Short, “Municipalities and 
the Federal Government,” Tar Annars, Vol 


:207 (January. 1940), pp. 44-53; Robert H 


`~ Connery and Richard H. Leach, The Federal’ _ 


Government and Metropolitan Areas (Cam-~ 


“bridge, Mass.: . Harvard University Press, 


1960). 
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This, of course, exacerbated the already . 


complex problems of the states’ co-ordi- 
nation. of their internal affairs, even 


- while. bringing local relief in a time of - 


_ crisis. 
The growing institutionalization ` of 
the intergovernmental partnership was 
reflected in.the development of new. in- | 
stitutions’ to enhance the ability of. the 
states and localities to.pariicipate in the - 
' dévelopment of policy and the improve- 
ment of administrative procedures. ‘The 
Council of State Governments and: the 


complex of “conferences” of state’ off- - 
-cials connected with it came into being. - 


Headquartered in Chicago, they pro- 


- vided the states with an able instrument 


to use in negotiating with Washington 
and a means to further interstate co-op- 


` eration, providing a measure of “federal- 


ism-without-Washington.” Local: off- 


„cials, similarly organized, were also 


called upon to-help shape the co-opera- 
tive programs of the new. era.” - 

By the end of-the ‘third period,, the 
role of government in a. mixed economy - 
had been firmly established and gener-- 
ally accepted. With the beginning Of’ 
the fourth period a jew generation~of 


regulated capitalism, in which govern- 


mett played a positive role in the ‘écon- 


, omy, began. But.the: fourth and fifth: 
A 


-periods reflect this, new generation. 
' Republican interlude during most of the - 
fourth period served to consolidate and < 
. assimilate the changes of the New Deal; 

_then.it gave way to a restoration’ of: the 
` Democratic majority’ coalition through , 
the critical elections of 1956 and’ 1960. 
The Democrats’ return to office in 1961 
inaugurated the fifth period in a burst 
-of renewed federal activism. 


_ The fourth period was one of a 
. centralist, restoration, marked by a 


" surgence of the states as spenders ne 
policy-makers and great expansion of < 


-21 See Clark, op. cÈ.; Key, op. cdt, for dis- 


-cussion of these developments 
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~ vention.” 


- local government Its public i image was 
set by Dwight D. Eisenhower, who re- 
peatedly called for increased reliance on 
state efforts in place of federal “inter- 


not one of federal “retrenchment” or 
unilateral state assumption of previously ‘ 


shared responsibilities, as the President - 7 


and his advisors suggested, but of con- 
tinued, expansion of intergovernmental 
collaboration—some twenty-one new 
grant programs were established: be-. 
tween 1946 and 1960-—with the states. 
‘and localities assuming a-stronger post j~ 
tion in the fedéral system. - 

. This took “four forms. There was a 
substantial shift in the balance of gov- 


ernment. expenditures for domestic pur- - 


poses, with the states and localities ‘com- 
ing td,outspend the federal government 
by a two-to-one margin. There was also 


a marked relaxation in detailed federal 
supervision of state handling of estab- ` 


- lished grant programs, a reflection of 
‘the increased professionalization of staté 
“and local program administrators: and 
. the growing willingness of their “federal 
counterparts to trust*their judgment. 


The States and localities, through ‘their, ' 


"representatives in Congress; were re- 
‘sponsible fon. the initiation of ‘most ‘of > 
the new.-programs, which generally in- 


volved small grants to give them greater - 


leverage ‘in expanding their services. 
Finally, the states and localities again 


- became centers of experimentation, de- . 


-veloping . “pilot projects” of all sorts, 


often, aided: with foundation grants or’, 
" small doses of federal. funds. 


-The states also. began to. ‘concern 
themselves with acquiring some control 


However, its real tone was `S 


P 


e 
r 


b 


` + 


over the’ unilateral féderal ; programs“ E 


carried 00, within their boundaries and, 
in some very important cases, a role in 
the -federal-local ‘programs. In some 


‘cases, this was a matter of informal in;, 
térvention ‘to, co-ordinate programs. Or 
to ‘render supplementary ‘services. In e 
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others, it involved the acquisition of 
very real power over the implementation 
of programs within the state. 

An added impetus to the resurgence 
of the states was the increased interest 
in studying the federal system and its 
functioning by government commissions 
for the first time in American history 
and by academic scholars who continued 
the tradition begun in the Progressive 
period.** The official studies sponsored 
by the President suffered somewhat from 
the disability of starting with the mis- 
taken assumption that the ideal federal 
system demanded maximum separation 
of government functions by level. 
Those sponsored by Congress, on the 


22 A list of even the important publications 
on the subject of intergovernmental relations 
would be prohibitively long. There are, how- 
ever, several good bib_iographies that may be 
consulted, among them: Intergovernmental Re- 
lations in the United States: A Selected Bibli- 
ography, prepared for the Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations (Washing- 
ton, D.C, 1956); Glen L Bachelder and Paul 
C. Shaw, Federalism: A Selected Bibliography, 
Michigan State University Institute for Com- 
munity Development and Services, Biblio- 
graphic Series No 1 (March 1964) 

£8 These studies included’ The [Kestnbaum] 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
A Report to the President with attachments 
(Washington, D.C., 1955) and Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee, Progress Reports 
(Washington, DC, 1957, 1959). An excellent 
critique of the first study commission can be 
found in William Anderson, The Nation and 
the States: Rivals or Partners? (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1955). The 
second is equally well treated in Grodzins, 
“Centralization and Decentralization in the 
American Federal System,” op. cit The first 
[Hoover] Commission on Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government also 
sponsored a study of federal-state relations by 
Mr Hoover’s own decision. The study report 
was prepared by Grodzins for the Council of 
State Governments and set forth the outlines 
of his later work on federalism, but the Com- 
mission’s recommendations ignored his con- 
clusions and called for a restoration of dual 
federalism. See Federal-State Relations by the 
Council of State Governments (Washington, 
DC, 1949). 
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other hand, were directed toward under- 
standing how the existing co-operative 
system worked without questioning its 
legitimacy.** The most important di- 
rect products of these studies were the 
relatively small but continuing efforts 
by the federal administration and Con- 
gress to smooth over the rough edges of 
intergovernmental relations, as evi- 
denced by the establishment of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations.*° As the period ended, public 
discussion turned to consider the pro- 
blems of co-ordinating diverse federal as- 
sistance programs within the state and 
metropolitan areas so as to allow both 
to better maintain their governmental 
and social integrity. 

With the return of the Democrats to 
power in 1961, a fifth period of con- 
centrated co-operation was inaugurated. 
Increased federal activity in a number 
of fields was coupled with an intensifica- 
tion of the debate over “states rights” 
on one hand and widespread acknowledg- 
ment of intergovernmental collaboration 
on the other. While this period is not 
yet sufficiently advanced to be fully 
characterized, it seems clear that it will 
be one of considerable governmental ex- 
pansion, particularly at the federal level, 
to deal with the problems of a metro- 
politan society. Part of this represents 
federal “picking up the slack” after the 
fourth period and part, the extension of 
government in new ways. 

Most of the new federal domestic pro- 
grams have been resurrected from New 


24 These studies included those of the 
[Fountain] Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations issued in 1956 and those 
of the [Muskie] Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, issued beginning in 
1963 

25 The contributions of this body are just 
now beginning to be felt. They have issued 
some eighteen reports to date, on a number of 
phases of intergovernmental relations, avail- 
able from the Washington, D.C., offices. 
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Deal days, but recently some potentially 
new departures have been proposed. 
They are of two different kinds. There 
is a movement underway to raise federal 
minimum requirements in some pro- 
grams unilaterally In a way that would 
seriously limit state discretion to ad- 
just them to local needs. At the same 
time, serious proposals have been 
made to provide some federal aid 
through block grants and shared revenues 
to be used as needed at the states’ dis- 
cretion, thus widening their policy-mak- 
ing powers. However, most of the new 
programs enacted zs of this writing, in- 
‘cluding the two most revolutionary ones 
(the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the 
antipoverty program) are being imple- 
mented so as to continue the established 
traditions of intergovernmental collabo- 
ration. Both provide for substantial 
state and local participation and maxi- 
mum possible local control. The anti- 
poverty program, for example, is de- 
signed to provide federal money for 
locally sponsored projects and gives the 
states veto power over most projects 
proposed for within their limits. 


THe MAINTENANCE OF THE 
PARTNERSHIP 


The foregoing description of the suc- 
cessful maintenance of the traditional 
system of noncentralized co-operation to 
date should not cbscure the great cen- 
tralizing pressures operating within the 
American political system today which 
may have a decisive impact before the 
century’s end. Nor should it obscure 
the rough edges within the co-operative 
system itself that could contribute to a 
drastic change in the character of the 
American partnership. The need for 
Managing a national economy, meeting 
foreign pressures, and securing the con- 
stitutional rights of all citizens, as well 
as the pressures toward elimination of di- 


versity within the country—all these op- 
erate to centralize governmental power 
even when steps to prevent centraliza- 
tion are taken within specific programs. 
With the constitutional barriers to cen- 
tralization lowered, the pressures of re- 
formers to secure their reforms and of 
politicians to secure their rewards wher- 
ever it is easiest, without regard for the 
principles of federalism, further compli- 
cate the situation. Finally, the great 
growth of direct federal relations with 
private parties through defense and vet- 
erans’ expenditures, agricultural subsi- 
dies, and loan guarantees, none of which 
are susceptible to organization along 
traditional co-operative lines, cut into 
the old patterns even when they ‘are 
brought into the co-operative system by 
the back door. 

Within the co-operative system, there 
are problems—for example, weak state 
and local governments unwilling or un- 
able to uphold their share of the part- 
nership and proliferating “red tape” re- 
quired by federal administrators to meet 
federal requirements. There is another 
problem in that the public information 
system, as it is presently constituted, 
tends to focus public attention on Wash- 
ington to the exclusion of the states and 
localities. 

Logic tells us that noncentralized co- 
operative federalism is not an easy sys- 
tem to maintain, particularly in a na- 
tion that prides itself on being prag- 
matic—less concerned with form than 
with function and willing to try any- 
thing if it “works.” Yet the system has 
been maintained despite the pressures 
and in the face of all logic because it has 
continued to satisfy most of the particu- 
lar interests in this country more often 
than not. If not one of them gets every- 
thing he wants, each gets something, 
re-enforcing their attachments to a sys- 


tem they feel they can hope to influence. > 
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ų „The Role of the Federal Government in the Design 
4 and Administration of Intergovernmental Programs 


By WEiLIaAM G. COLMAN 


ABSTRACT: The Congress and federal departments and agen- 
cles are continually concerned with intergovernmental rela- 
tions as new federal programs involving state and local gov- 

x ments are formulated, enacted, and administered. Institu- 
tional arrangements for considering and dealing with problems 
of federal-state-local relations include the following: Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations—a continuing, 
26-member, bipartisan body made up of representatives from 
national, state and local levels of government; Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittees of the Senate and House 
Committees on Government Operations; a consultant to the 
President on intergovernmental relations; a special assistant 
in the Budget Bureau; and assistant secretaries or special as- 
sistants on federal-state-local relations in several departments 

‘ and agencies. 
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ENERALLY speaking, from the 

Civil War to the onset of the 
Great Depression of the 1930's, rela- 
tively little organized opinion was di- 
rected at the national level to the ques- 
tion of intergovernmental relations per 
sé. During this sixty-vear period, how- 
ever, the federal government continued 
to enlarge the scope of its activities. It 
became concerned with the regulation of 
carriers engaged ir interstate commerce, 
the breaking up of the great trusts 
under the Sherman Act, and a num 
ber of other equally important activi- 
ties. Also, the grant~in-aid—today the 
major force in intergovernmental rela- 
tions—-was born and grew healthily dur- 
ing this period. 


AWAKENING CONCERN OF THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Early grants-in-aid 


Subsequent to the Morrill Act, which 
is generally recognized as the first of 
the grants-in-aid, there evolved grants 
for agricultural research, state and pri- 
vate forestry co-operation, agricultural 
extension services, highway construc- 
tion, vocational education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The grant pro- 
grams initiated prior to 1921 today ac- 
count for about a third of all federal 
grant-in-aid expendizures. 

The 1930’s saw nct only a quickening 
of the pace of federal involvement in 
functional areas previously the sole con- 
cern of state and local government, but 
also the beginning of a considerable hue 
and cry about states’ rights, centraliza- 
tion, federal ercroechment, and many 
other “fighting words” that have char- 
acterized debates about intergovernmen- 
tal relations from the beginning of the 
Roosevelt Era to tke present time. 

The New Deal triggered the involve- 
ment of the federal government in pub- 
lic assistance, public health services, 
public housing, employment security, 


school lunches, and a number of other 
welfare-oriented programs. Addition- 
ally, this period marked the beginning 
of an enduring political alliance—re- ` 
gardless of party affiliation—between 
mayors of large cities and the legislative 
and executive branches of the national 
government. It was during this period 
that the national government began to 
deal directly with local jurisdictions, by- 
passing the state governments on a num- 
ber of issues. This trend has continued 
more or less unabated to the present 
time. 


Initial efforts at co-ordination 


In the late 1930’s federal and state 
officials began to show an increasing in- 
terest in the developments that were 
taking place in the expanding relation- 
ships among the national, state, and 
local governments. This led Harold D. 
Smith, then Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, to organize a Council on 
Intergovernmental Relations consisting 
of Smith as Chairman, several other 
heads of important federal agencies, 
Luther H. Gulick of the Institute of 
Public Administration in New York, 
Earl D. Mallery, Executive Director of 
the American Municipal Association, 
Frank Bane, Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments, and Wil- 
liam Anderson, Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Minnesota. 
The Council tended to concentrate its 
attention on a few pilot studies of in- 
tergovernmental relations in particular 
counties. Gradually interest in the proj- 
ect waned, and it went out of existence 
in the war years. 

More or less concurrently, on the tax 
and economic front, the Secretary of the 
Treasury took steps in June 1941 to 
form a committee on intergovernmental 
fiscal relations. It examined a variety 
of fiscal issues such as tax co-ordina- 
tion, tax immunities, reallocations of 
functions and expenditures among levels 
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of government, and problems of inter- 
state tax relations. The committee com- 
pleted its work and rendered a report to 
* the Secretary in October 1942. Among 
other things, the committee proposed 
the creation of a federal-state fiscal au- 
thority to maintain an interest in all 
these problems on a continuing basis. 
Due to wartime aiversion of attention 
from long-range problems, the recom- 
mendations of the committee resulted in 
no legislation. 

In 1947 President Truman appointed 
a commission under the chairmanship of 
former President Hoover to study or- 
ganization of the executive branch of 
the government. In addition to examin- 
ing many problems of organizational 
structure at the federal level, the First 
Hoover Commission devoted some at- 
tention to federal grants-in-aid and to 
federal-state relations. The commission 
made a few recommendations in the 
grant-in-aid field and suggested that a 
continuing national agency be estab- 
lished to deal with problems of federal- 
state relations. 


Budget bureau field offices 


About the time that the Council on 
Intergovernmental Relations was phas- 
ing out its activities, the Bureau of the 
Budget established four regional offices 
in Dallas, San Francisco, Denver, and 
Chicago. More were planned but never 
approved by Congress. Among its func- 
tions the Bureau’s field service was as- 
signed responsibility for promoting co- 
ordination of federal field programs and 
for consulting with state and local offi- 
cials with respect to federal relation- 
ships. The San Francisco office achieved 
the highest degree of success, being in- 
strumental in the establishment of the 
Pacifc Coast Board of Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations, known as PACBIR. 

Every major component of govern- 
ment on the Pacific coast participated 
in this effort at intergovernmental co- 


operation. Created on a purely volun- 
tary basis, it served the purpose of 
mutual discussion and co-operation in 
administrative efforts to solve mutual 
problems. Membership among levels of 
government was carefully balanced so 
that no level would be put at a disad- 
vantage. While it had no power to en- 
force any decisions, its discussions often 
led to consensus and resolution of con- 
flict. Among the items on its agenda 
were many of direct significance to 
metropolitan areas, including housing, 
industrial development, administration 
of federal grant programs, public works 
planning and timing, and the like. How- 
ever, PACBIR and the other field offices 
of the Bureau were abolished in 1953 as 
an economy measure. 


The Etsenhower Administration and the 
Kestnbaum Commission 


Upon assuming office in 1953, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called for a thorough 
review of intergovernmental relations. 
Congress responded by authorizing the 
creation of a temporary commission 
made up of persons appointed by the 
President and designated Members from 
both Houses of Congress. This Com- 
mission was led at the outset by Dean 
Clarence Manion of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, who departed from the Eisen- 
hower Administration after but a few 
months. The Commission continued and 
came to be known by the name of its 
next chairman, the late Meyer Kestn- 
baum of Chicago. In 1955 the Kestn- 
baum Commission issued its formal re- 
port, the most comprehensive review 
of intergovernmental relations since the 
adoption of the Constitution. The 
Kestnbaum report covered not only the 
philosophical aspects of federalism but 
also a wide variety of specific recom- 
mendations on the allocation of func- 
tions and responsibilities as between the 
national government and the states. 

After the conclusion of the work of 
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the Kestnbaum Commission, action to 
continue attention on intergovernmental 
relations proceeded independently in the 
executive and legislative branches. In 
its final report, the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission had recommended the establish- 
ment of a continuing body to be con- 
cerned with intergovernmental relations, 
as well as the provision of a special as- 
sistant on intergavernmental relations 
on the White House staff. Subsequently 
President Eisenhower appointed former 
Governor Howard Pyle of Arizona as 
a Deputy Assistant to the President, 
charged primarily with federal-state re- 
lationships. At about this time the 
Budget Bureau designated a full-time 
staff assistant in the field of intergov- 
ernmental relations. 

Subsequently, President Eisenhower, 
in a speech to the Governors’ Confer- 
ence at Williamsburg in 1957, proposed 
the establishment of a Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee This commit- 
tee was to be made up of governors and 
federal officials who would examine the 
relationships between taxes and grants, 
and endeavor to work out arrangements 
whereby revenues and functional re- 
sponsibilities could be reallocated as be- 
tween the federal government and the 
states, The Joint Action Committee 
continued through 1959 and made sev- 
eral recommendatiors, the most impor- 
tant of which was to return the federal 
telephone tax to the states concurrently 
with cessation of federal grants to states 
for vocational education and for sewage 
treatment facilities. This recommenda- 
tion was not approved, either by the 
Governors’ Conference or by the Con- 
gress. The Joint Action Committee 
went out of existence at the end of 1959. 

More or less concurrently with the 
work of the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee, the House Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations Subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of Congressman L. H. 
Fountain of North Carolina, undertook 


a comprehensive study of the recom- 
mendations of the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion, including those relating to perma- 
nent arrangements within the national ` 
government for attention to intergov- 
ernmental relations. After a series of 
inquiries running from 1956 through 
1958, the Subcommittee reported a bill 
to create a permanent Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
Hearings on this House bill were car- 
ried on jointly by the House and Senate 
Committees on Government Operations. 
A companion measure was sponsored in 
the Senate by Senator Edmund Muskie 
of Maine and a number of other Sena- 
tors. These bills culminated in the en- 
actment of Public Law 380 in the first 
session of the Ejighty-sixth Congress. 
The bill was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on September 24, 1959 


The Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations 


The Commission, established by PL 
86-380, was directed to: (1) bring to- 
gether representatives of the federal, 
state, and local governments for consid- 
eration of common problems; (2) pro- 
vide a forum for discussion of the ad- 
ministration of federal grant programs; 
(3) give critical attention to the con- 
ditions and controls involved in the ad- 
ministration of federal grant programs; 
(4) make available technical assistance 
to the executive and legislative branches 
of the federal government in the review 
of proposed legislation to determine its 
over-all effect on the federal system; 
(5) encourage discussion and study at 
an early stage of emerging public prob- 
lems that are likely to require intergov- 
ernmental co-operation; (6) recommend, 
within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion, the most desirable allocation of 
governmental functions, responsibilities, 
and revenues among the several levels of 
government; and (7) recommend meth- 
ods of co-ordinating and simplifying tax 
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laws and administrative practices to 
achieve a more orderly and less com- 
petitive fiscal relationship among the 
” levels of government and to reduce the 
burden of compliance for taxpayers. 

The composition of the Commission 
is specified by the Act: Three private 
citizens appointed by the President; 
three members of the Senate; three 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives; three officers of the executive 
branch of the federal government; four 
governors; three state legislators; four 
mayors; and three county officials The 
President designates the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Commission. 
Frank Bane, formerly Executive Direc- 
tor of the Council of State Governments 
—and a member of the Council on 
Intergovernmental Felations mentioned 
earlier—was appointed Chairman of the 
Commission by President Eisenhower 
and reappointed to subsequent terms by 
the late President Kennedy and by 
President Johnson. James K. Pollock of 
Michigan served as the first Vice-Chair- 
man of the Commission, succeeded by 
Don Hummel of Arizona and in turn by 
Thomas H. Eliot of Missouri. 

The six members of Congress are 
chosen by the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House, respec- 
tively. Of the three members from each 
House, no more than two may be of the 
same political party. The governors are 
appointed by the President from a panel 
of names submitted by the Governors’ 
Conference, the panel consisting of two 
names for each vacancy. No more than 
two of the four governors may be of the 
same political party. The three state 
legislators—no more than two of the 
same political party—are appointed by 
the President from a panel submitted 
by the Board of Managers of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. The four 
mayors—no more than two of the same 
political party and not less than two 
from cities of less than 500,000—are 


appointed by the President from a 
panel submitted jointly by the National 
League of Cities--formerly the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association—and the 
United States Conference of Mayors. 
The three county officials—no more 
than two of the same political party— 
are appointed from a panel submitted 
by the National Association of Coun- 
ties. The three officers of the executive 
branch of the national government are 
designated by the President. 

Thus, of the twenty-six members of 
the Commission, nine represent the na- 
tional government (six from the legis- 
lative and three from the executive 
branch), 14 represent state and local 
governments, and three the public at 
large. Consequently, although created 
by the Congress, the Commission, from 
a practical point of view, is not a fed- 
eral agency in the usual sense of the 
word. Rather, it is a national body re- 
sponsive to all three levels of govern- 
ment and to their executive and legisla- 
tive branches. 

Members of the Commission serve for 
a term of two years from the date of 
appointment and are eligible for reap- 
pointment. However, except for the 
three public members, any member ceas- 
ing to hold the official position from 
which appointed to the Commission 
ceases simultaneously to be a member 
of the Commission. 


Adequate machinery now available 


In summary, the present formal ma- 
chinery at the national level for atten- 
tion to intergovernmental relations com- 
prises the following: (1) Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittees of the 
Senate and House Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations; (2) the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions; (3) a consultant to the President 
on intergovernmental relations and a 
special assistant for intergovernmental 
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relations in the Office of Management 
and Organization of the Bureau of the 
Budget. In addition to these formal 
designations several departments and 
agencies have charged assistant secre- 
taries or other key officials with main- 
taining a continuing concern for rela- 
tions among the respective agencies and 
the state and local governments. 


FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO 
FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


The evolution of federal participation 
both in terms of financial and technical 
assistance to states and localities has 
nearly always tended to follow a func- 
tional approach. Grants have been made 
to aid substantive programs, not regions 
of the country and not states, counties, 
or cities, as such. However, current 
legislation before the Congress dealing 
with the Appalachian region and the at- 
tention being given to tax sharing pro- 
posals indicate some ferment in the 
functional status quo, although both of 
these approaches draw a number of sub- 
stantive and political objections. 


Growth in number of functional grants 


The growth of grants-in-aid has been 
a fairly accurate barometer of the de- 
gree of increasing national concern with 
problems and subjects previously con- 
sidered to be the sole responsibility of 
state and local governments 

The following landmark grant-in-aid 
programs, although numbering only a 
dozen or so from the existing sixty to 
a hundred—depending upon how one 
defines “separate program’—generally 
illustrate (a) the steady expansion of 
federal interest and (b) the very early 
beginnings of many of our present pro- 
grams: (1) The Morrill Act of 1862 
assisted the scates in establishing and 
maintaining land grant colleges; (2) the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 assisted in es- 


tablishing agricultural extension serv- 
ices in the states; (3) federal aid to 
highways was begun in 1916; (4) in 
1917 grants for vocational education ` 
were authorized; (5) the Social Security 
Act of 1935 provided for federal grants 
to the states for public assistance and 
for employment security administration, 
as well as grants for public health serv- 
ices, maternal and child health services, 
and crippled childrens’ services; (6) in 
1937 grants for fish and wildlife restora- 
tion and conservation were initiated by 
the Department of the Interior; (7) in 
1937 grants for public housing were 
authorized by the Congress; (8) 1946 
saw the initiation of two major grant 
programs—airport construction and the 
Hill-Burton Act for hospital construc- 
tion; (9) the Housing Act of 1949 au- 
thorized grants for slum clearance and 
urban renewal; (10) in 1950 federal 
grants began for school construction op- 
eration in “federally affected areas”, 
(11) in 1954 grants for urban planning 
were initiated; (12) in 1956 grants 
were begun for the construction of sew- 
age treatment facilities; (13) 1958 saw 
the enactment of the National Defense 
Education Act. Since 1960 federal 
grant-in-aid assistance has been ex- 
tended to mental health facilities, li- 
brary construction, mass transportation, 
and a number of other fields. 

The President’s budget for the fiscal 
year 1966 lists 78 separately identifiable 
programs of grants-in-aid to state and 
local governments, administered by thir- 
teen different agencies. Total expendi- 
tures for grants-in-aid in fiscal year 
1966 are estimated at 11 per cent of the 
total federal budget, and approximately 
15 per cent of total state and local 
revenue. 


The problem of co-ordination 


Since their inception, the functional 
nature of grants-in-aid has required con- 
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tinued attention by general governmen- 
tal authority at federal, state, and local 
levels in order to keep functional pro- 


" gram policies properly co-ordinated with 


the general executive policies of the 
President, governors, the county boards 
of commissioners and supervisors, and 
city mayors. 

In the administration of intergovern- 
mental programs, counterparts tend to 
deal with counterparts—for example, 
the Welfare Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with departments of public wel- 
fare in the states, the Federal Highway 
Administrator of the Department of 
Commerce with the chief state highway 
engineers, the Federal Aviation Agency 
with the state or municipal airport au- 
thorities, and the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration with “LPA’s,” the local ur- 
ban renewal agencies. 

In addition to the tendency to bypass 
general governmental authority, func- 
tional grants in several instances of late 
are beginning to bypass general units of 
local government (that is, cities, coun- 
ties, and towns) in favor of special pur- 
pose districts or authorities created as 
autonomous local units for the purpose 
of receiving and administering federal 
aid. The Hill-Burton hospital program, 
enacted in 1946, marked the beginning 
of a trend to include in a number of 
functional programs as eligible recipi- 
ents private nonprofit groups, as well as 
units of government As a recent ex- 
ample, one title of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 provides for assist- 
ance in the financing of ‘‘community ac- 
tion” programs at the local level which 
may be partially or entirely adminis- 
tered by nongovernmental bodies spe- 
cially formed for the purpose. Other 
examples of new private or public or- 
ganizations created by federal aid pro- 
grams include public housing and urban 
renewal authorities, local area redevel- 
opment organizations, industrial devel- 


opment authorities, state and county 
rural area development committees, irri- 
gation districts, water-users associa- 
tions, soil conservation districts, and 
state and local Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration committees. 

A survey of federal aids for urban de- 
velopment revealed that almost all of 
these programs are available to special 
purpose governmental units at the state 
or local level, as well as cities, counties, 
and other general governments. For a 
number of programs the state, the local 
government, the special district, and the 
private associations of individuals are 
all equally eligible for federal financial 
aid. 


The problem of complextty and sound 
appraisal 


In addition to the foregoing problems, 
the number and variety of grant-in-aid 
programs has now reached the point 
that increasing difficulty is being en- 
countered at the federal level in avoid- 
ing duplication and overlapping among 
or between programs with correspond- 
ing difficulties at the level of state or 
local government. Examples include the 
open-space program of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the outdoor 
recreation program of the Interior De- 
partment, and training programs con- 
ducted under the Manpower Training 
Act and under the Vocational Education 
Act. Funds and technical assistance are 
available from a number of federal agen- 
cies for conducting comprehensive plan- 
ning programs, collection of basic data 
for planning, and public facility plan- 
ning. This type of situation opens the 
way to application of leverage by grant 
recipients in playing one program off 
against another in an effort to obtain 
federal aid on the best possible terms. 
Also, where both grants and loans are 
available for the same kind of project, a 
form of Gresham’s Law operates where- 
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under “grant money drives loan money 
out of 2irculation.” 

Finally, there is the problem of Con- 
gressional reappraisal of grant-in-aid 
programms. Since the passage of the 
Morrill Act in 1862, only two or three 
grant-in-aid programs of any signifi- 
cance have ever been terminated; these 
were for purposes of work relief and 
public works initiated during the De- 
pressicn and terminated with the re- 
armament program beginning in 1939, 
Practically without exception, new grants 
or cat2gories of grants have been “‘addi- 
tive” rather than “substitutive.” For 
example, in overhauling the Vocational 
Education Act in 1963, the Congress did 
not tarminate any outdated categories 
amonz those initiated in 1917, but rather 
added new and broader categories to the 
previdusly existing ones, with authoriza- 
tion =o the states to transfer funds from 
one category tc another. 


Some new appi oaches 


Increasing problems of manageability, 
co-o-dination and fragmentation among 
federal grant-in-aid programs has led 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernnental Relations to recommend two 
new general enactments by the Con- 
gress. First, to provide for a more sys- 
tematic review and evaluation of grants, 
the Commission has recommended the 
enactment of a general statute to pro- 
vid: that all future new grant-in-aid 
prcgrams be automatically terminated 
at the end of five years unless renewed 
by the Congress. This would entail a 
therough appraisal at the end of the 
third or fourth year by the appropriate 
legislative committees with the produc- 
ticn of a revised statute if it were the 
decision to continue the grant. In ef- 
fect, this would require all new grants- 
in-aid to serve a five-year “probationary 
period” with the grant being redirected, 
terminated, or expanded, depending upon 
the experier.ce of the first five years. 


Second, the multiplicity of these grant 
programs and their varying procedures 
created the need for legislation estab- 


lishing a degree of administrative uni- ` 


formity and consistency. Legislation 
recommended by the Advisory Com- 
mission has been introduced in the Con- 
gress to provide that: (1) the governor 
be fully informed on all federal grant 
funds received in his state; (2) grants 
be paid to the state treasurer unless the 
state itself designates someone else to 
receive the funds; (3) federal grant-in- 
aid funds not be used to supplement or 
bypass state laws with respect to sala- 
ries of state employees; (4) federal 
grant monies be scheduled for transfer 
to the states for only such time periods 
as are necessary prior to its use; and 
(5) federal agencies be authorized, upon 
request of the state, to waive the re- 
quirement for a single state agency or 
other organization limitations, provided 
that the objectives of the grant program 
are not endangered. 

In our great metropolitan areas, many 
federal grant programs operate next to 
one another with inadequate co-ordina- 
tion among the numerous local units of 
government in the area. The Commis- 
sion has recommended the enactment of 
a general statute which would provide 
that all grant-in-aid applications in the 
major facility programs—airports, hos- 
pitals, highways, and the like—emanat- 
ing from a political subdivision within 
a standard metropolitan area be re- 
viewed and commented upon by an area- 
wide planning body prior to action by 
the federal granting agency. 

The first and third of the foregoing 
proposals were considered in the last 
Congress and passed the Senate without 
dissent; neither proposal came to a vote 
in the House. Both have been intro- 
duced in the present Congress. 

Additionally, the Commission has pro- 
posed that general units of local govern- 
ment——cities, counties, and towns-——be 
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authorized to participate in all federal 
aid programs for which special purpose 
districts are eligible, and that in met- 


” ropolitan areas such general units be 


informed of, and be able to exert a 
veto power over, grant applications sub- 
mitted by special purpose units within 
their borders. 

The increase in number and com- 
plexity of individual grant-in-aid pro- 
grams has also given rise to consider- 
able sentiment for a more simple method 
of channeling federal funds to state and 
local governments. One approach is the 
“block grant” by which a certain sum 
would be provided each year to the state 
for unrestricted expenditure, thus en- 
abling a greater degree of flexibility at 
the state and local levels. Other sim- 
plification proposals include allowance 
of a tax credit against the federal in- 
come tax for state and local taxes paid, 
and for permitting an increased degree 
of transferability of grant funds from 
one category to another at the state 
level. 

In addition to a department of hous- 
ing and urban development discussed 
below, and a unit in the Executive 
Office of the President concerned with 
urban problems, increasing attention 
should be given to re-establishment of 
Budget Bureau field offices in a number 
of the major regions or metropolitan 
areas in the country. Federal Executive 
Boards, made up of the heads of federal 
agencies in ten major cities throughout 
the country, have already been estab- 
lished. These boards have been given 
a clear mandate by the President to es- 
tablish liaison “with state and local off- 
cials which will contribute to better mu- 
tual understanding and support of the 
roles and purposes of their respective 
governmental jurisdictions and which 
will aid in solving problems that may 
arise in providing services to the pub- 
lic”? A Budget Bureau representative, 
working with the federal Executive 


Boards, could give greater emphasis to 
federal leadership and co-ordination of 
federal agency activities as they relate 
to each other and to state and local gov- 
ernment plans and objectives. 


DrrEct FEDERAL RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Prior to 1946, most relationships of 
the federal government with activities 
of a municipal character were conducted 
through the state government. Prior to 
this time practically all federal grants- 
in-aid, designed for state or local use, 
were made to the states with the funds 
being subsequently allocated by the 
state and distributed to local units of 
government. 

However, the end of World War II 
saw the Congress concerned in stimulat- 
ing the growth of civil aviation in the 
United States, building upon a broad 
technological base created during the 
war. As a major means of progres- 
sing toward this objective, the Congress 
voted a sizable grant-in-aid program for 
the construction and renovation of air- 
ports in and around the major urban 
areas of the country. Municipal officials 
and their organizations—the National 
League of Cities and the United States 
Conference of Mayors—were very de- 
sirous of having such federal aid flow 
directly from the federal government to 
the municipalities, on the ground that 
a number of state governments were not 
interested in the field and would consti- 
tute a restrictive influence on the prog- 
ress of the airport program. The Coun- 
cil of State Governments, on the other 
hand, strongly favored channeling air- 
port funds through the states. The Con- 
gress compromised the dispute by pro- 
viding that where the state chose to set 
up airport organizations and interest it- 
self in the program the funds would 
flow through the state. In the absence 
of such state action, the federal agency 
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would be free to receive applications di- 
rectly from municipalities. 

Shortly thereafter, another large fed- 
eral program—urban slum clearance and 
urban renewal—~as initiated which was 
based largely or federal-local relation- 
ships. The number of direct federal- 
local programs has increased over recent 
years to the point that a significant pro- 
portion of current federal aid flows di- 
rectly to local governments. In some 
cases, the state is given a nominal role, 
in others the state plays a more signifi- 
cant part. Federal aid for job-corps 
projects, work training programs, work 
study programs, community action pro- 
grams, and adult basic education pro- 
grams under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is conditioned upon the sub- 
mission of the project to the governor 
for approval or veto. The direct fed- 
eral-local relationship proceeds when the 
project has laid before a governor and 
not been disepproved by him within 
thirty days of such submission. 

The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations has suggested 
an approach similar to the compromise 
enacted by the Congress in the case of 
the airport act. The Commission has 
urged state governments to take a more 
active financial and co-ordinative role 
with regard to urban problems The 
Commission nas deplored the tendency 
of state gov2rnment to stand idly by 
while the federal government provides 
direct financial aid to various municipal 
functions. The Commission has recom- 
mended that state governments ‘buy 
into” these programs with the provision 
of substantiél financial contributions and 
the simultaneous assertion of manage- 
ment and co-ordination responsibility 
with 1egard to the channeling of the 
federal funcs. The Commission believes 
that this type of action would strengthen 
state government, would improve fed- 
eral-state-Iccal relations, and would en- 
able federal dollars to be stretched far- 


ther due to their augmentation by state 
dollars. 


A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
URBAN AFFAIRS 


Increasing difficulties in achieving co- 
ordination of federal activities within 
metropolitan areas, as well as increasing 
demands for federal assistance in such 
urban problems as mass transportation, 
water supply and sewage disposal, and 
many other fields, led an increasing 
number of people to believe through the 
late 1950’s that a federal Department 
of Urban Affairs was badly needed. 
This attitude was culminated by a task 
force report to the late President Ken- 
nedy which called for providing cabinet 
status for all housing and community 
development activities by establishing a 
new Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. Efforts to achieve 
Congressional sanction of the depart- 
ment during the Kennedy Administra- 
tion were unsuccessful. 

The principal arguments for the crea- 
tion of a department can be summarized 
as follows: (1) there is need for dra- 
matic recognition of urban problems by 
elevating the agency concerned with 
them to a level of the highest prestige, 
granting urban centers an authoritative 
voice and providing a psychological up- 
lift to local officials contending with 
these problems; (2) the federal govern- 
ment is the best protector of the interest 
of the cities and the metropolitan areas; 
(3) no level of government short of the 
national can be brought to bear on a 
comprehensive basis upon the problems 
of the large metropolitan areas which 
cross state lines; (4) at the present 
time, there is an imbalance in the fed- 
eral administrative structure, because 
other segments of society are repre- 
sented at the Cabinet level, while the 
urban citizen has no spokesman of com- 
parable stature; (5) the history of 


" engaged in urban activities; 
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federal involvement in urban affairs re- 
veals a failure of devices for co-ordina- 
tion established between the agencies 
(6) the 
federal housing programs alone are al- 
ready of a size to warrant departmental 
status; (7) the creation of a depart- 
ment would facilitate enormously the 
conduct of the great amount of research 
necessary to find possible solutions to 
urban problems; and (8) the creation 
of a Department of Urban Affairs would 
be an important first step in obtaining a 
more integrated Congressional consid- 
eration of urban problems. 

The principal arguments against the 
establishment of such a department can 
be summarized as follows: (1) the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Urban 
Affairs implies the creation of a new 
level of government made up of large 
“city-states” having virtual autonomy, 
rather than existing as constituent ele- 
ments of the fifty sovereign states as 
under the present Constitution; (2) few 
problems involved in meeting urban 
needs can be solved by a simple organi- 
zational change, since these are prob- 
lems associated with national, state, and 
local policy and cannot be resolved by 
tinkering with the administrative struc- 
ture; (3) since the basic requirement at 
the federal level is for the Executive 
Branch to be able to control the co- 
ordination and execution of the national 
policies established by Congress, such a 
drastic reorganization would not be nec- 
essary if the Executive Branch could 
secure adequate control through other 
and simpler means; (4) the creation of 
a Department or Urban Affairs would 
intensify the existing conflicts between 
the urban areas on the one hand and the 
rural and suburban areas on the other; 
(5) any shifting of the burden for pro- 
viding urban services to a federal de- 
partment would be a step toward the 
destruction of local self-government; 
and (6) the discussion concerning es- 


tablishment of a department has indi- 
cated a wide range of opinion, and much 
confusion about what functions and 
agencies it should include. 

The foregoing overstates the argu- 
ments on both sides of the issue. It is 
because of this recognition of such over- 
statement that more recent discussion is 
centered around the elevation of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
Cabinet status with fewer claims made 
for the value of such a department in 
“co-ordinating” or ‘‘arbitrating” all of 
the urban policy problems of the federal 
government. Consequently, there are 
many who believe that the need for a 
more formalized arrangement with the 
Executive Office of the President for 
over-all attention to urban problems will 
not be abated significantly by the crea- 
tion of a Department of Housing and 
Community Development, as President 
Johnson has requested. This is not an 
argument against the creation of such 
a department but, rather, a cautionary 
word to those who expect the depart- 
ment to solve all of the urban problems 
of the federal government. 


NEXT STEPS 


In conclusion, national goals and ob- 
jectives continue to be achieved largely 
through federal programs administered 
through a variety of channels—state, 
county, city, special districts, and other 
public and private agencies—rather than 
directly. The courts have by-and-large 
removed themselves as an obstacle to 
federal intergovernmental relations ac- 
tivities. Each year brings forth new 
specialized programs of federal aid in- 
creasingly pin-pointed in their purposes 
and methods of allocating funds. 

Problems of co-ordination continue, 
especially in the field of urban develop- 
ment, to better relate federally sup- 
ported activities to each other and to 
state, local, and private development ef- 
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forts. Improved Washington and field 
organization is neəded for evaluation 
and co-ordination of federal urban- 
policy activities. Continuing machinery 
is needed to provide for a more system- 
atic review and evaluation of federal 
grant and loan programs to determine 
if they are meeting current needs. 
Greater uniformity and consistency in 
administration, caupled with flexibility 
in state and local use of federal funds, 
is likewise needed. Preference should 
be given in the use of federal grants to 
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the responsible general units of govern- 
ment—-the states, counties, and cities. 
Federal support of special districts 
should be discouraged if the function 
can be performed by general govern- 
ments in the area. Finally, special ef- 
forts should be made to involve the 
states—with their great legal, geo- 
graphic, administrative and financial 
resources—in a revived partnership of 
federal-state-local collaboration in meet- 
ing the vast and urgent domestic prob- 
lems of our day. 
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State and Local Government Participation in the 
' ¢ — Design and Administration of Intergovernmental 
A Programs 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN 


ABSTRACT: State and local governments may be viewed as 
participating in decision-making within the federal system ac- 
cording to the states’ rights model, which is competitive in 

x concept, or the Grodzins model which emphasizes co-opera- 
«tive sharing of decisions. Empirical evidence gives greater 
support to the latter theory. Expanding on the Grodzins 
model, we find that relationships among levels of government 
take place primarily along functional lines. Friction results 
from varying levels of professionalization in the bureaucracy 
and between bureaucracies and legislative bodies at all levels. 
Reasons for these patterns are discussed. State government 
participation in shared decision-making is limited in compari- 
son with the national government principally in terms of finan- 
cial capacity. Yet, the states—even with gerrymandered 
legislatures—and local governments have made a greater ef- 
fort to finance domestic programs than has the national gov- 
h ernment. Urban-rural frictions have, however, had the effect 
of reducing the states’ share of participation in domestic 
policy-making, and prevailing values and patterns of finance 
have encouraged the steady development of an invisible gov- 
ernment of special districts. State government activities in 
domestic programs will expand faster than those at other lev- 
els in the future. The national government, according to pro- 
jected trends, will not dominate policy developmert, but will 
barely hold its own in relation to state and local governments. 
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HE extent and character of state 

and local participation in policy de- 
velopment and administration for inter- 
governmental prozrams has been ob- 
scured by the widespread existence of 
conventional wisdom, which pictures the 
pattern as being quite different from 
what is found in 2mpirical research. 


THE CONVENTIONAL WISDOM 


Conventional wisdom, in recent dec- 
ades strongly endorsed and frequently 
repeated by states’ righters, pictures the 
federal system as one in which competi- 
tion is principally between or among lev- 
els of government, the national against 
the state, and sometimes the state 
against the local, or the national against 
both state and lIccal. - The bureaucrats 
at one level are seen as competing with 
and in conflict with bureaucrats at an- 
other level. The same is true as to 
competition betwzen court systems and 
legislative bodies. In the ideal model of 
the states’ righters, the functions of gov- 
ernment are almost entirely assigned to 
a single one of tke levels of government 
and the competitive friction is designed 
to preserve the insulation. 

This model, so deeply imbedded in 
American folklore, probably carries with 
it some degree of validity. Certainly, 
competition of this sort does exist within 
the system. But it now seems likely 
that the actual functions of state and 
local government relative to policy de- 
velopment and administration must be 
evaluated and described within the con- 
text of another model, that of co-opera- 
tive federalism as developed by the late 
Morton Grodzins and his students.* In 


1See Morton Grodzins, “Centralization and 
Decentralization in the American Federal Sys- 
tem,” A Nation of States; Essays on the 
American Federal System, ed. Robert A. Gold- 
win (Chicago: Rand, McNally, 1963); Morton 
Grodzins, “The Federal System,” Goals for 
Americans, ed. President’s Commission on Na- 
tional Goals (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1960); and Daniel J. Elazar, The Ameri- 


brief, this model sees our federal system 
as involving both competition and co- 
operation, but with the emphasis on the _ 
latter. Developing some of the logical 
implications of the Grodzins model, we 
would: note that the important divisions 
within the federal system are along 
functional lines, with the functional spe- 
cialist at one level sharing the values 
and goals of functional specialists at the 
other levels. The highway engineers, 
nearly all coming out of engineering 
schools where they learn the same 
values, standards, and general profes- 
sional goals, and nearly all belonging to 
the same kinds of professional associa- 
tions, see one another as working to- 
ward a common set of goals for society. 
They do not see their equivalents at a 
higher level as exploitative and domi- 
neering.? This is similarly true for 
health, welfare, urban renewal, and 
dozens of other functions which de- 
pend for their operation upon a profes- 
sional bureaucracy. Policies are seen as 
the product of shared decision-making 
among the several levels of government 
and between the legislative and adminis- 
trative structures. 

Within this system, the principal fric- 
tion is seen as taking place primarily not 
between levels of government, but in 
two other ways: First, friction results 
whenever the administrative personnel 
at a particular level for a particular 
function are not fully professionalized. 
If they are not, they will not share the 
values and goals of the other adminis- 
trators, and conflict results. There is, in 
fact, quite a bit of this type of friction 
particularly between the national gov- 
ernment bureaucracy and those of some 
of the states, since the state level has 


can Partnership (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1962). 

2See Edward W. Weidner, “Decision-Mak- 
ing in a Federal System,” Federalism, Mature 
and Emergent, ed. Arthur W. Macmahon 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1955). 
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been the slowest one to professionalize 
its bureaucracy. We have also seen 
some friction between municipal and 


ws state government bureaucrats when state 


administrators have been less profes- 
sional than those at the municipal level. 
Large-city administrators are especially 
likely to face this problem. There is 
also friction between administrators in 
small-town and rural areas and the more 
professionalized personnel in other juris- 
dictions. 

The second major point of friction in 
the system is between the bureaucracy 
and the legislature. The principal rea- 
son for this conflict is the difference in 
the values, interests, and constituencies 
of the two decision-making groups. In 
general, the bureaucrat seeks policies 
that will be approved by his professional 
peer group. The legislator, as a poli- 
tician, seeks electoral approval. This 
means that while the bureaucrat is maxi- 
mizing professional values in the de- 
cision-making process, the legislator at 
all levels is maximizing grass-roots 
values. Congressmen and even United 
States Senators have essentially paro- 
chial views to protect in the process. 

The legislator sees his task as pro- 
tecting ideological or economic interests 
within his constituency and tends to see 
the bureaucrat as a potential threat to 
those interests. The values used by 
himself and his constituents in deter- 
mining the worth of a proposed program 
are likely to be different from those of 
the bureaucrat. Except in the unusual 
instance where a legislator is a special- 
ist on some particular subject, the values 
that he and his constituents apply will 
necessarily be relatively uninformed. 
They will be the conventional wisdom 
dominant in the constituency The legis- 
lator is likely to see his task as one in 
which he attempts to leaven the hard 
lump of professiona] goals with the less 
informed, but popularly more comfort- 
able, grass-roots goals. 


STRIKING A BALANCE 


The struggle to strike a balance in the 
decision-making process between these 
two sets of values and goals is a con- 
tinuous one, and it takes place between 
the bureaucracy and the legislature at 
all levels and among all levels. Quite 
frequently, political tactics dictate that 
the attack on the bureaucracy be made 
upon administrators at another level. 
Thus legislators, in denouncing a par- 
ticular public health program, may 
avoid mention of views within the state 
health department, with whose members 
they must deal in connection with other 
policies affecting their districts, and con- 
centrate upon the bureaucrats of the 
United States Public Health Service. 
Bureaucrats sometimes retaliate in kind. 
On one occasion, a high-ranking ad- 
ministrator in Michigan suggested that, 
so far as a new federal-aid program was 
concerned, he assumed that the Michi- 
gan congressmen who had voted against 
the program did not want any of the 
money spent in their districts. The an- 
guished responses from the congress- 
men involved must have brought joy to 
newspapermen, for they managed to 
squeeze a number of stories out of the 
incident. 

One other additional important char- 
acteristic of behavior within the model I 
am describing helps to explain the real- 
world role of state and local decision- 
makers in the federal system. This is 
the fact that quite frequently the de- 
cision-makers at the higher level within 
the system prefer that certain decisions 
be made at the lower level. This is in 
contrast to the states’ rights image of the 
federal system in which it is assumed 
that the decision-maker at the higher 
level always seeks to maximize his own 
authority and to make every significant 
decision himself. The federal Bureau 
of Public Roads, for example, strongly 
prefers to leave the final detailed de- 
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cisions of selecting a route for an inter- 
state highway to state and local officials. 
The political difficulties and the time- 
consuming problems that result when 
the exact route is selected cannot re- 
dound to the crecit of the Bureau, and 
its leaders are happy to see someone 
else take responsibility for the thank- 
less but essential task. The alternative 
would be constantly to have some con- 
gressman calling in angry protest to the 
Bureau and threatening, implicitly or 
explicitly, to try to dock the appropria- 
tion for zhe agency at the next budget 
session. Similarly, there is no desire on 
the part of the <ederal bureaucrats to 
run every detail of the urban renewal 
program. In the first place, many of the 
important decisions probably could not 
be made by the agency unless it had a 
field staff in every city having an urban 
renewal program. More importantly, it 
is again politically to the detriment of 
the agency to assume full responsibility 
for difficult decisions that often mean 
the displacement of citizens from their 
homes, the realignment of ecological 
patterns in cities, and the intensifica- 
tion of civil rights issues and conflicts 
in communities. By requiring partici- 
pation of both local officials and citizens 
of the areas involved, the agency can 
spread around the responsibility and 
gain commitments to the program of a 
larger number of significant persons in 
local power structures. 

Furthermore, in contrast to the pat- 
tern described in the states’ rights model 
of federalism, the bureaucrats cannot 
decide policy for themselves in defiance 
of grass-roots values or of legislators 
who represent those values. The legis- 
lator is constantly alert to complaints 
from his constituents, and he is usually 
anxious to bring Those complaints to the 
attention of the bureaucracy, not only 
because he sees this as his duty but also 
because in American ideology the bu- 
reaucrat is suspect and those who seek 


to keep him contained are certain to 
gain in popularity As a result, the com- 
plaint of a local councilman concerning 


some national government policy made ` 


to his congressman is likely to be taken 
up with the federal agency that is al- 
legedly in the wrong, or perhaps even 
brought up on the floor of the House. 
Worse yet, perhaps, from the point of 
view of the federal administrator, the 
issue may be raised in committee hear- 
ings, including budget hearings. The lo- 
cal councilman correctly identifies him- 
self with the legislative branch and func- 
tion. As a result, he is not likely to go 
“through channels,” but will deal with 
another member of the same branch. 
his congressman. If the supposedly’ of- 
fending agency is at the state level, he 
will contact his legislator, and in this 
case his personal connection is likely to 
be even closer, for councilman and legis- 
lator may well be political allies. 
Finally, in contrasting the states’ rights 
model with the model of co-operative 
federalism, note that it is easy in any 
model to overgeneralize. The purpose 
of a model is, of course, in part to sim- 
plify reality so as to make analysis more 
readily possible, but we should remem- 
ber the fact of that simplification. The 
states, for example, are not a monolithic 
group. Their officials differ in attitude 
by region of the country, and by differ- 
ing life styles and ideologies in the 
states. Similarly, state and local offi- 
cials do not all have the same view of 
the decision-making pattern in our fed- 
eral system.” Although most elective 
state officials do not endorse the states’ 
rights doctrine, they are more likely to 
be concerned about threats from higher 
levels of government than are the bu- 
reaucrats. The latter see some danger 
of empire-building on the part of those 


3 Senate Subcommittee on Intergovernmen-~ 
tal Relations, The Federal System as Seen by 
State and Local Officials (Washington, D.C.: 
US. Government Printing Office, 1964). 
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in the next higher echelon of authority, 
but for the most part they see their 
values and goals as being shared. 


Limits oN FISCAL CAPACITY 


State and local governments are not 
as weak in terms of powers and sanc- 
tions as conventional wisdom would have 


. it, but there is one area in which they 


are definitely at a disadvantage in re- 
lation to the national government: in 
terms of fiscal capacity. The national 
government controls the credit of the 
nation, and it has a tax base vastly su- 
perior to that of the state governments, 
and particularly of the local govern- 
ments, which still have found little out- 
side of the property tax as a sound base 
for their own tax systems. Mosher and 
Poland have shown that, despite the 
greater fiscal capacity of the national 
government, it has not been increasing 
its share of the cost of domestic pro- 
grams in the postwar years—with the 
exception of the highway program, which 
can probably be viewed as temporary.* 
As a result of modest federal activity, 
combined with ever-increasing demands 
for services, state and local debts have 
increased steadily since the end of 
World War II. Some of the significant 
findings of Mosher and Poland, in con- 
trast to the beliefs of conventional wis- 
dom, are as follows: ë 

(1) Since the end of World War II, 
no substantial shift has taken place in 
the proportion of domestic policy pro- 
grams paid for by various levels of gov- 
ernment. Local governments each year 
bear about one half of the cost; the re- 
mainder is divided about equally by 
state and national governments. (2) So 
far as urban domestic programs are con- 
cerned, the national government share 
was only slightly higher in 1962 from 


t Frederick C Mosher and Orville F Po- 
land, The Costs of American Governments 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, 1964), pp. 59-60. 

5 Ibid, pp. 59-60, 72, 101. 
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what it had been in the first quarter of 
this century. (3) Grants-in-aid have 
not caused any significant centralization 
of spending since the Great Depression. 
(4) State taxes are about as great a 
percentage of gross national product to- 
day as they were in the late 1930’s (3.7 
per cent). Local taxes, although increas- 
ing steadily, are less of a burden, as 
measured by GNP, than they were in 
the 1920’s. (5) State and local debts 
have increased steadily in the postwar 
period as a result of efforts to accom- 
modate expanding demands. National 
debt has declined, if measured in con- 
stant dollars or in relation to GNP. 

The implications are clear; far from 
seeking to dominate domestic policy 
through financial temptation, the na- 
tional government has made far less of 
an effort to meet postwar program de- 
mands than have state and local gov- 
ernments. 

The two most important effects of 
federal grants-in-aid upon state and lo- 
cal decision-making are the following 
(these effects also influence local de- 
cision-making in relation to state shared 
taxes and grants-in-aid). 

First, any grant-in-aid changes the 
marginal-cost pattern of the recipient 
unit of government. By reducing the 
marginal cost of a new or an expanded 
program, a grant alters the political 
agenda by increasing the priority that 
that particular activity enjoys in that 
particular unit of government. Not only 
is the function expanded beyond what 
would be the case without a grant, but 
it is possible the amount spent by the 
recipient unit of government will be 
greater than would have been the case 
without the grant. The result of this 
may, in some cases, be the curtailing of 
other activities at that level of govern- 
ment. One possible hypothesis is that, 
if the grant is extended in a particular 
functional area for a subfunction, the 
money necessary to meet the matching 
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requirements will be taken from other 
subfunctions in the same area. Thus, 
a federal program for venereal-disease 
control may result in the state govern- 
ment cost being taken from other state 
health agency programs. The result 
may be a pattern of appropriation at 
the lower level that does not accord with 
the ideological preferences of the legis- 
lative decision-makers and may possibly 
not be in accord with the preferences of 
the members of the bureaucracy at that 
level. 

- Secondly, the marginal cost for the 
political decision-maker is less when 
he decides to finance a new program 
through a grant-in-aid or a shared tax 
rather than an increase in taxes by his 
unit of government. This is so because 
it is always more popular to be able to 
announce a new grant or shared tax 
from a higher level of government than 
an increase in taxes by the unit of gov- 
ernment served by the politician. This 
characteristic af the federal decision- 
making process discourages the diversifi- 
cation of taxes at the local level and the 
establishment of state taxes on an abil- 
ity to pay basis; in particular it dis- 
courages steep graduation of state in- 
come taxes. The question of the equity 
of decisions resulting from these two 
characteristics of the system of taxation 
in American federalism is difficult to 
evaluate. The problem is made more 
difficult by the fact that grants-in-aid at 
both national and state levels commonly 
involve equalization formulas designed 
to benefit the poorer jurisdictions more 
than the richer ones. If we make the 
normative decision that the preferences 
of the professionals in each field of ac- 
tivity are preferences that ought to be 
shared by mast of society, the system 
probably acts to improve society. That 


8 See Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, The Role of Equalization m 
Federal Grants (Washington, D.C.: US. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1964). 
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is, those programs and activities that 
are most important in the eyes of the 
professionals in a given field are the 


ones that have the least choice under N, i 


the prevailing fiscal system, since their 
marginal cost is the smallest. (They 
may, however, be literally too poor 
to meet the matching requirements.) 
Again, the system probably works to 
the advantage of those seeking to maxi- 
mize professional values and goals. Al- 
though the equalization formulas may 
reduce the amount of state and local 
discretion, there is actually a gain in 
the public welfare if the important as- 
sumption concerning the desirability of 
professional criteria is granted. 


URBAN-RURAL FRICTION 


The effect of the much-publicized ur- 
ban-rural friction at the state level of 
government has been to reduce the 
state’s share in participation in decision- 
making. To the extent that past ap- 
portionment practices have given a dis- 
proportionate voice to small-town life 
styles and values in the decision-mak- 
ing process, the tendency has.been to 
weaken the influence of state govern- 
ment in the federal system. This has 
been true both because the tendency has 
minimized state financial contributions 
to the major governmental activities of 
the day and because these small-town 
points of view have discouraged the pro- 
fessionalization of the state bureaucracy. 
Except for rural local governments, state 
governments have been the slowest of 
all to professionalize and this has crip- 
pled the administrator at that level in 
his attempts to share in the decision- 
making process. The shared values and 
goals of national and urban-local ad- 
ministrators have given them a joint in- 
terest in policy-making that has some- 
times contributed to the short-circuiting 
of state government. The small-town 
ideology has made state legislators less 
willing to spend money on new pro- 
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grams, particularly those which would 
for the most part benefit urban areas, 
and hence the small-town ideology has 


S encouraged urban interest groups to 


concentrate their lobbying activities in 
Washington. The small-town distrust of 
the expert has also discouraged the state 
from being active in new programs, par- 
ticularly those which require adminis- 
tration by highly trained specialists, 
which has been characteristic of most 
new programs in government in the last 
generation or two. Where the state 
legislator has distrusted bureaucracy 
and has been unwilling to professional- 
ize it, preferring to retain the traditional 
personnel system based on patronage, 


‘thë effect has been to weaken the state 


government in the decision-making proc- 
ess of the federal system. The result 
has been to increase municipal decision- 
making authority and, even more, that 
of national government decision-makers. 
This, in turn, has further added to the 
frustrations of advocates of the small- 
town ideology in modern times. 


FEDERALISM AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOUNDARIES 


One of the effects of national govern- 
ment participation in domestic policy- 
making has been to encourage the crea- 
tion of special districts at the local 
level and to diffuse authority for local 
policy-making The Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations has 
noted that “although general purpose 
local governments are, or may choose 
to become, involved as participants in 
a number of programs, the tendency to 
accept, encourage, or even require spe- 
cial purpose units iş more general.” 7 
This federal legislative and administra- 
tive encouragement re-enforces the pref- 


T Advisory Commission on Intergovernmen-~ 
tal Relations, Impact of Federal Urban De- 
velopment Programs on Local Government Or- 
ganization and Planning (Washington, D C.: 
US Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 22 
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erence for special districts already to be 
found in attitudes of citizens and! pro- 
fessional administrators, as I have noted 
elsewhere. The result has been to fur- 
ther obscure the pattern of local de- 
cision-making, to make the decision- 
makers less visible to the voting public, 
and to increase the influence of the pro- 
fessional administrator at the local level, 
since special districts are usually domi- 
nated by these persons. 

National government policies have had 
some, but not a strong effect upon local 
organization for planning purposes. We 
are told that, “federal requirements for 
an adequate geographical area of juris- 
diction promote area-wide planning and 
administration in some cases but not in 
a majority.” ®” We could expect this, 
since there is a heavy political cost to 
be paid for really effective area-wide 
planning at the local or, particularly, 
metropolitan level. As a result, profes- 
sional urban planners and professionals 
in other fields of governmental activity 
will no doubt continue in the future to 
follow the path indicated by the envi- 
ronment for decision-making that I have 
been describing. That is, they will con- 
tinue to use gentle pressure to require 
some form of area-wide planning in 
metropolitan areas for functions which 
are supported in whole or in part by 
national government funds. As the state 
bureaucracies professionalize, they will 
tend to follow the same general pattern. 
The end result is quite certain not to be 
metropolitan planning on anything other 
than an advisory basis in most metro- 
politan areas, but will instead probably 
be a continuing increase in pressure to 
consider professional planning criteria in 
making local decisions. These pressures 
are already becoming so strong that 


8 Charles R Adrian, State and Local Gov- 
ernments (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), 
pp. 229-233 

® Advisory Commission, Impact of Federal 
Urban Development Programs, op. cit., p.22. 
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they cannot be ignored, and this pres- 
sure to consider professional criteria will 
probably become greater in the future. 
Both professional bureaucrats and mem- 
bers of Congress are, however, quite cer- 
tain, in the foreseeable future, to stop 
short of requiring metropolitan-wide gov- 
ernment or area planning backed by ef- 
fective sanction. 


REAPPORTIONMENT AND STATE 
PARTICIPATION 


It is probable that by 1970 nearly all 
of the states will te apportioned on 
something very close to a straight popu- 
lation basis in bath houses of the legis- 
lature. The changes that will result 
from this are probably not as drastic as 
those feared by some of the opponents 
of straight population apportionment, 
but they undoubtedly will be significant 
In particular, we car assume that sub- 
urban and urban ideologies will replace 
those of small-town America, as Charles 
Press and I have argued.’ The result 
of this change will be a definite shift by 
state legislatures toward concern with 
urban problems znd away from the tra- 
ditional, preindustrial attitudes of state 
governments. 

These increasing concerns will result 
in greater state eppropriations for local 
and, particularly, metropolitan activi- 
ties. In additior, the coming to power 
of urban and metropolitan legislative 
leaders will result in a shift away from 
personnel policies based on patronage 
toward a professional bureaucracy. Ur- 
ban union and ethnic-group leaders and 
suburban organization men understand 
the nature of bureaucracy and the im- 
portance of the specialist who charac- 
terizes it. They accept the necessity for 
the specialist and understand the condi- 
tions under which he operates. Persons 
with these perspectives on bureaucracy 

10 Charles Press and Charles R. Adrian, 


‘Why the States are Sick,” Antioch Review, 
Vol, 53 (June 1964), pp 100-120. 


are certain to increase the importance of 
state government in the federal decision- 
making process and to give the state 


administrators something approximating \ 


parity with the national and municipal 
bureaucrat in the policy-making process. 

With the professionalization of bu- 
reacuracy and increased state contribu- 
tions to the costs of metropolitan, indus- 
trial society, we can expect that the 
states will have reached the perigee of 
their pattern of movement through time 
in relation to other components of the 
federal system. The states can reason- 
ably be expected to assume an increas- 
ingly important role in the decision- 
making process, although their inferior 


tax base as compared to the natiónat-=..=* 


government, and the lesser marginal 
sacrifice involved in federal grants as 
compared to those of the state, will tend 
to encourage the continued interest in 
national government appropriations and 
activities relative to domestic policies, 
particularly those involved in the ex- 
pensive processes of providing services 
to urban areas and of providing tech- 
niques for the reuse of urban land. 


CLOSING NOTE 


In a metropolitan, industrial society, 
it is clear that state and local govern- 
ments will have to provide wanted serv- 
ices effectively if we are not to have an 
increase in what one scholar has called, 
“federal government locally.” That 
is, if we are not to have the national 
government expand the number of field 
offices it has and the number of func- 
tions which operate through this method. 
Even if state and local governments seek 
to cope with the problems resulting from 
the emerging pattern of society, it is 
likely that we will have increasing na- 


11 Paul Vivisaker, Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions at the Grass Roots (Intergovernmental 
Relations in the United States Research Mono- 
graph, No 7, Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1956) 
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tional government participation in do- 
mestic policy-making and administra- 
tion. 


l S If past trends continue into the fu- 
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ture, the reasonable expectation is that 
national government activities will ex- 
pand at about the same rate as that of 
the gross national product. It is prob- 
able, however, that national government 
participation will increase at somewhat 
more than that rate. This is so because 
the rapidly rising debt level of state and 
local government indicates that there 
will be increasing pressure for federal 
grants to reduce the pressure on state 
and local tax systems. In addition, In 
the, event that the national defense 

get decreases any in the future, it is 
likely that at least a portion of the sav- 
ings will be diverted to domestic-pro- 
gram expenditures. This probable pat- 
tern will make shared decision-making 
in the federal system all the more im- 
portant if something like the current 
balance of federalism is to be retained. 
As I have indicated, the retention of this 
balance is largely dependent upon the 
development of professional bureauc- 
racies at the state and local government 
levels where they do not now exist, as 
well as upon an orientation toward the 
problems of a metropolitan, industrial 
society in state legislatures. With the 
development of these two trends, and 
assuming that Congress basically re- 
tains its current attitude toward do- 
mestic-policy problems, which is one of 
helpfulness but not eagerness to substi- 
tute its policies for those of state and 


local governments, we can expect to see 
a continuation of the pattern of co-op- 
erative federalism. Under it, the na- 
tional government will be the dominant 
partner in the relationship only because 
of financial superiority and the greater 
competence of the federal bureaucrat. 
So far as I can see at this time, even a 
professionalization of state and local bu- 
reaucracies will not give them full parity 
with their colleagues at the national 
level. In the foreseeable future, the na- 
tional government will have the advan- 
tage in recruiting and retaining skilled 
specialists. But this advantage should 
not be great enough to destroy the fed- 
eral partnership. Co-operative federal- 
ism, with its shared decision-making, is 
more than a cliché or the low-pressure 
propaganda of liberals. It is reality 
now, and is likely to remain so for the 
indefinite future. William Riker is cor- 
rect in his classification of American 
federalism as one in which “the central 
government cannot completely overawe 
the constituents, but it can keep them 
from overruling its own decisions.” *? 
Except possibly for decisions relative to 
civil rights, national government do- 
mestic policies in the postwar years have 
been cautious, indeed. The level of gov- 
ernment now most rapidly expanding 
and likely to show the greatest effort at 
domestic problem-solving in the immedi- 
ate future is state government, but with 
local units retaining a loud voice in 
policy-making, 

12 Wiliam H. Riker, Federalism (Boston. 
Little, Brown, 1964), p 103, 
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AsstraAct: Urban renewal, a complex intergovernmental 
program, involves countless citizens and different agencies on 
the national, state, and local scenes. After fifteen years of 
interaction and testing, a policy for urban renewal seems to be 
emerging—a policy which encompasses a variety of goals, na- 
tional and local. Four principal “actors” play major roles in e 
these relationships: Congress, the federal administering agency 
(HHFA), local government, and the “public.” Together 
these four have worked out legislation, program, and policy. 
The article investigates interrelationships in the areas of citi- 
zen participation, central business district renewal, relocation, 
and code enforcement; in each of these areas, one “actor” has 
played a leading role. Local agencies have been allowed con- 
siderable independence by HHFA and by Congress in choos- 
ing objectives, in structuring for action, and in performance; 
they, in turn, pressure the Agency and Congress for further 
amendments to the Housing Act: for expansion of the pro- r 
gram, for increased benefits, for fewer restrictions. Over-all, 

a healthy respect for American cities and a willingness to seek 
solutions for urban difficulties seem to be emerging. 
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RBAN renewal offers an illustra- 
tion of the development of flexible 
intergovernmental relations, the emer- 


S gence of policies through experimenta- 


tion and evaluation, and the encompass- 
ing of various goals within one broad- 
scale program. 


THE SETTING 


The many changes in urban renewal 
since its inception in 1949 demonstrate 
the manner in which a dynamic program 
is shaped and tempered Pressures from 
federal agencies, Congress, urban gov- 
ernments, private citizens and investors, 
and project occupants have forged and 
welded together the elements of renewal 


wma a viable and constructive program. 


In the process certain trends in inter- 
governmental relationships are discern- 
ible: (1) increase of urban influence 
in Congress and in the administering 
agency, evidenced by the widened scope 
of the program, the increasingly gener- 
ous loan and grant provisions, and the 
willingness of Congress to listen and re- 
spond to the urban proponents; (2) de- 
velopment, by Congress and the federal 
administering agencies, of stricter stand- 
ards and requirements for local areas 
undertaking urban renewal with federal 
assistance; (3) establishment of closer 
relations between urban governments 
and all branches of the federal govern- 
ment, with a lessened role for state gov- 
ernments; (4) new structures of local 
government to carry out the necessary 
development programs and to maintain 
close contact with the federal agencies 

Critics have charged that the urban 
renewal program has lost sight of its 
original housing and slum clearance ob- 
jectives and that the program has fol- 
lowed no clear-cut direction. For exam- 
ple, the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations reported, in 
mid-1964, “no evidence . . . to indicate 
the existence of a unified federal policy 
or organizational machinery for coordi- 


nating aid programs in the field of ur- 
ban development.” Another observer 
complained that, instead of the goal 
of a decent home for every American 
family, “cities have simply substituted 
their own goals for those of the fed- 
eral government.”? It is the thesis of 
this article that de facto policies have 
emerged, that urban renewal serves the 
ends of the several participants, and 
that, over-all, a consistent pattern is 
evolving. It is certainly true that con- 
tinued testing and shaping will further 
modify urban renewal so that the pro- 
gram in 1975 will be quite different 
from that of today. 

To understand the pattern of interre- 
lationships and the way in which policy 
is formulated, consider a circular pat- 
tern of relationships involving four prin- 
cipal “actors”: Congress, the federal ad- 
ministering agency, the local govern- 
ments and the “‘public.”* Pressures 
from each of the other three “actors” 
on Congress result in legislation—in this 
case, the Housing Act of 1949. The Act 
stipulates certain authorizations (loans 
and grants) and also general require- 
ments which the recipients must fulfill. 
Congress empowers an agency to ad- 
minister the Act and to establish and 
promulgate specific and detailed require- 
ments. The local governments, having 
besought Congress for the Act, apply for 
its benefits and designate (or establish) 
a municipal public agency to implement 
the program. After a period of time, 
the new Act has been tested and evalu- 

1 Impact of Federal Urban Development 
Programs on Local Government Organization 
and Planning (Washington, D.C} US. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1964), p 22 

2 William G. Grigsby, “Housing and Slum 
Clearance: Elusive Goals,” Tue ANNALS, Vol. 
352 (March 1964), pp. 107-118 

3The “public? is probably too general a 
term, including as it must national, state, local 
citizens and organizations, as well as investors, 
displaced families and individuals, profession- 


als, and others who demonstrate interest or 
concern in urban renewal 
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ated. The “actors” then return—full 
circle—to Congress to request changes 
in the Act: liberalization of terms, ex- 
pansion of program, repeal of unwork- 
able provisions, increased appropriations, 
or, sometimes, a totally new approach. 
In the case of urban renewal, such ap- 
peals have brought about substantially 
revised Housing Acts in 1954, 1956, 
1959, 1961, and 1964. 

During this formative process, each 
“actor” may play successively a leading 
role or a supportive part. During the 
past fifteen years, the administering 
agency has at times shown considerable 
leadership in developing new approaches, 
at other times reluctance to alter the 
program. The urban governments have 
quite consistently sought increased bene- 
fits with fewer requirements; occasion- 
ally they have failed to support innova- 
tion. Certain leaders of Congress, es- 
pecially in the last few years, have 
sponsored forward-looking legislation; it 
should not be forgotten, of course, that 
Senator Robert A. Taft was one of the 
progenitors of urban renewal, playing 
the “hero” role during several sessions 
of Congress. 

Not to be ignored are the interrela- 
tionships among the actors—the influ- 
ence of one upon others. Agency direc- 
tors urge the administration to adopt 
appropriate regulations; professors and 
others of the “public” emphasize need 
for changes ‘The hearings themselves 
have apparently brought about amend- 
ments in the legislation and varied at- 
tempts to solve problems 


Wuat Is RENEWAL? * 


Essentially an effort to realize “the 
goal of a decent home and suitable liv- 


+See Wilham L Slayton, Report on Urban 
Renewal, Statement before the Subcommittee 
on Housing, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, US House of Representatives. Novem- 
ber 21, 1963, separately reprinted CWashing- 


ing environment for every American 
family,’ > urban renewal has broadened 
into a program to rebuild and revitalize 
urban centers. A leading supporter of\ 
the program stated: “Urban renewal is 
everything necessary to make the city a 
pleasant and desirable place in which to 
live.” ® Today’s expanded housing, slum 
clearance and renewal program can be 
traced in concept back to private philan- 
thropic efforts to upgrade the housing 
conditions of poor families; in legisla- 
tion, its origin is normally pegged at the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, 
when public responsibility for the pro- 
vision of housing and the clearance of 
slums was accepted by Congress. In 
1937, however, the primary objectiv 

the Act was to alleviate unemployment; 
in addition it was expected to help clear 
slums and to provide decent homes for 
low-income families through local hous- 
ing authorities and subsidized rents. 

In 1949 the concept of urban rede- 
velopment was included in the Housing 
Act, encouraging cities to clear, replan, 
and rebuild slum areas. Land could be 
assembled, the occupants relocated, and 
the site sold—at fair market value—to 
private developers. No longer was re- 
building restricted to public housing 
units; projects were, nevertheless, to be 
“predominantly residential.” The local 
governments would be reimbursed up to 
two-thirds of the net costs of their 
projects. 

President Eisenhower’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Housing Policies 
and Programs recommended in 1953 a 
further broadening of aid to cities: 


ton, DC. US Government Printing Office, 
1964) for review and analysis of the program 
since 1949 

5 Housing and Home Finance Agency, Urban 
Renewal, Excerpts from Housing Act of 1949 
(Washington, DC US Government Print- 
ing Office, 1961), p 1 

8 Citizen? Guide to Housing and Urban Re- 
newal in Philadelphia (Philadelphia Housing 
Association, April 1959) 
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A piecemeal attack on slums simply will 
not work—occasional thrusts at slum pock- 
ets in one section of a city will only push 


L slums to other sections unless an effective 


program exists for attacking the entire 
problem of urban decay. Programs for 
slum prevention, for rehabilitation of exist- 
ing houses and neighborhoods, and for 
demolition of wornout structures and areas 
must advance along a broad and unified 
front to accomplish the renewal of our 
towns and cities. ‘This approach must be 
vigorously carried out in the localities 
themselves, and will require solutions which 
vary widely from city to city.’ 


It is interesting to note the number of 
bankers, insurance company officials and 
other executives of private firms among 

e who recommended these policies; 
no mayor or urban policy-maker was in- 
cluded on the committee, although the 
HHFA provided staff services for the 
group. 

Influenced by the administration’s 
recommendations, Congress passed the 
Housing Act of 1954 which introduced 
the term, “urban renewal,’ included 
conservation and rehabilitation tools for 
the cities, but established as a pre- 
requisite for continued aid the Work- 
able Program or Program for Commu- 
nity Improvement. For the first time, 
a portion of the total federal appropria- 
tion could be used for nonresidential re- 
newal. Planning assistance was also in- 
cluded to aid small communities. 

Other amendments over the following 
ten years included federal grants for 
moving costs of residents and businesses, 
1956; Community Renewal Program in 
1959; open space program and mass 
transportation, 1961; training grants 
and funds for code enforcement pro- 
grams, 1964. The administration of all 
of these programs has centered in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(HHFA). 

T Report to the President of the United 


States (Washington, D.C: US Government 
Printing Office, 1653), p 1. 


The results of fifteen years of ac- 
tivity are showing today. Pittsburgh’s 
Lower Hill and Civic Arena; Baltimore’s 
Charles Center; Hartford’s Constitution 
Plaza; Washington, D.C., with its South- 
west project; Capitol Mall, Sacramento; 
Boston’s Government Center; and many 
other developments dramatize the prog- 
ress Cities have made since World War 
II in attacking the problems of obsoles- 
cence and blight. Not so clearly shown 
—but absolutely essential—has been the 
co-operation and co-ordination behind 
the scenes. The partnership between lo- 
cal governments and the federal agency; 
the joint efforts of private enterprise 
with local government; the combined 
enthusiasm of ordinary citizens, as in- 
dividuals and in groups, and public offi- 
cials; this co-operation may prove to be 
the greatest achievement of urban re- 
newal, and a significant step forward in 
intergovernmental relations. 


Examples of interrelationships 


Citizen participation, central business 
district renewal, relocation, and code en- 
forcement demonstrate differing interre- 
lationships among the four “actors.” 
Policy and effective programs of public 
action emerge from interchange of views, 
experimentation, and pressure. 

The involvement of citizens in urban 
renewal, for a first example, is both a 
departure from many other types of 
civic enterprise, where citizen participa- 
tion is not encouraged, and a cause for 
debate. The Program for Community 
Improvement requires each local com- 
munity to establish a citizens advisory 
committee, a group that should be com- 
munity-wide in scope, representative of 
various elements in the municipality, 
and officially appointed. 

In earlier stages of renewal (or re- 
development), most projects were con- 
ceived as complete clearance programs. 
The residents affected would be moved, 
perhaps scattered. Citizen participa- 
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a committee of this size is virtually un- 
manageable, and can hardly be expected . 
to reach an informed consensus on the ` 
complicated issues of renewal. A citiN ` 


tion was not seen as a necessary in- 
gredient. Total city-wide implications 
had not been realized. By 1954, how- 
ever, the Workable Program require- 


ments, including citizen participation, 
became mandatory. Increasing empha- 
sis on rehabilitation, conservation, and 
larger-area projects has made the in- 
volvement of citizens essential to the 
program. With expanded programs of 
code enforcement in the offing, even 
more citizen participation will be fos- 
tered. 

The real pressure for citizen partici- 
pation, however, may be traced to the 
fourth “actor,” the public. Civic groups, 
and especially minority groups, have 
sought representation in the decision- 
making process; renewal was affecting 
them, and they wanted a voice. De- 
mands for this type of “citizen partici- 
pation” were seldom made frontally— 
there are few public records of requests 
for citizen advisory groups—but quietly, 
indirectly, through federal officials in 
HHFA or to local cfficials. Gradually, 
the requirements were tightened and 
made quite specific. 

Local agency officials, on their part, 
have pointed out the difficulty in ful- 
filling the exact requirements. If, as be- 
lieved, the citizens’ advisory committee 
concept originated from successful use 
in New Haven, Connecticut, the same 
form is not necessarily applicable to 
cities of a million population or the 
many cities in the program with fewer 
than 25,000 population. Furthermore, 
this specific requirement tends to substi- 
tute one particular device, a committee, 
for what is really needed, a vital process. 
Fruitful and meaningful citizen partici- 
pation can take place without such a 
committee; the existence of a citizens’ 
committee in no way guarantees mean- 
ingful citizen involvement. In Boston, 
for example, it was found to be neces- 
sary to appoint nearly 300 “citizens” to 
make the committee representative; yet 


zens’ committee may tend to duplicate = 


and overlap the responsibility of the offi- 
cial citizens’ body, the renewal authority. 
Furthermore, in a small community, it 
may be difficult to find enough inter- 
ested and informed individuals to fill 
both the advisory committee and the 
official authority. 

Citizen participation, then, is a policy 
and a program imposed upon local com- 
munities by the other three “actors”: 
Congress, the administration, and the 
“public.” Funds and technical assist- 
ance for citizen participation an 
community organization are provided; 
failure to comply may result in loss of 
federal funds to the community. Local 
communities, therefore, report at least 
token compliance in order to benefit 
from the program. The most meaning- 
ful citizen participation often goes un- 
recognized: expert staff work with local 
residents; a private citizens’ group, not 
officially appointed; or a civic study 
group. To date, the agencies are work- 
ing under the mandatory requirements 
of HHFA; the policy may change if the 
local officials can demonstrate the rela- 
tive effectiveness of their own construc- 
tive programs tailored to the needs of 
the community, or if they can mobilize 
strength enough to eliminate the re- 
quirement from the workable program. 
The contribution which meaningful citi- 
zen participation makes to urban re- 
newal is clear; the objective must be 
the maximum of citizen involvement 
within forms appropriate to the local 
area. 


CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 
RENEWAL 


Despite the continuing policy declara- 
tion of the Housing Acts, emphasizing a 
decent home in suitable living environ- 


= 
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ment for every American family, most 
observers would tend to identify urban 
renewal with the clearance and rebuild- 


“ing of central business districts. Erie- 


view, Cleveland; Golden Gateway, San 
Francisco; Capitol Hill, Nashville; 
Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center-—-these are 
projects most readily called to mind. 
While there are often residential com- 
ponents in these renewal areas, typically 
the most prominent buildings, the struc- 
tures pictured in the architectural maga- 
zines, the well-known plazas relate to 
business or governmental uses. And the 
residences are typically built for upper- 
income families. 

The 1949 Housing Act required that 


‘meee velopment projects must be “pre- 


dominately residential,” either before or 
after renewal. The 1954 Act allowed 
10 per cent of the total capital funds 
grant to be used for nonresidential proj- 
ects. In 1959, the Housing Act allowed 
an exemption of 20 per cent, and elimi- 
nated other restrictions on the use of 
funds for central business district or 
other nonresidential projects. In 1961, 
Congress authorized 30 per cent of the 
grant funds to be utilized for projects 
which were not primarily residential. In 
testimony during 1964, Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, stated: 
“The 30 per cent limitation is now be- 
ing fully utilized, and the known de- 
mand for non-residential projects ex- 
ceeds the limitation.”*® Later, the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place between the 
Administrator and the Chairman of the 
Committee: 


Mr WEAVER “Well, you know, there is 
constant pressure. But my own feeling on 
this ıs that this program has to be pri- 


8 Housing Legislation of 1964, Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Housing, Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, US Senate, 
88th Congress, 2nd Session (Washington, DC: 
US. Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 
374, 


marily a housing program, so I think we 
have about reached the point of stopping 
as far as I am concerned.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN: “Doctor, I am glad to 
hear you say that, because it started out 
certainly in connection with housing.” ® 


The pressure for relaxation of the re- 
strictions has, of course, come largely 
from hard-pressed local governments. 
Faced with declining tax revenues from 
central areas with their deteriorating 
and obsolete structures downtown and 
with competition from suburban shop- 
ping centers, and seeking to restore and 
revitalize the central parts of the cities 
and to bring in large investors and tax- 
payers, city officials have looked favor- 
ably on business- and industrial-type 
renewal projects. These tend also to 
bring the largest proportion of private 
investment, in relation to public dollars, 
of any type of renewal. Despite the 
pressure, the Eighty-eighth Congress 
maintained the 30 per cent limitation 
and rejected a bill which would have re- 
moved central business areas from such 
restrictions. 


RELOCATION 


Together, federal and local govern- 
ments have worked out a positive and 
humane program of relocation. This 
has evolved over a period of many 
years, with much trial-and-error experi- 
mentation, and various administrative 
devices on the part of local governments. 
Recently, the Urban Renewal Commis- 
sioner was able to report that of the 
157,000 families displaced by urban re- 
newal projects up to June 30, 1963, 
92.2 per cent of those whose housing 
condition was known were relocated in 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing. 

Before the 1930’s, the federal govern- 
ment took no special responsibility for 
the housing needs of American families, 
either those displaced by some form of 


® Ibid, p. 420. 
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governmental action or those simply 
needing good housing. With the Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, the Congress recog- 
nized the need of families for decent 
housing and provided a vehicle through 
public housing. In 1949, with the ad- 
vent of urban redevelopment, a require- 
ment was inserted that local agencies 
carrying out projects must demonstrate 
that there was a feasible method for the 
relocation of families displaced and that 
sufficient relocation housing must either 
exist or be provided. 

The 1956 amendments to the Act for 
the first time provided relocation pay- 
ments for displaced residents and busi- 
nesses, despite opposition from renewal 
agencies, local governments, and the ad- 
ministration. These payments continue 
today, and now are available to dis- 
placees from public housing projects as 
well, a major innovative feature of ur- 
ban renewal. 

Over the fifteen-year span of renewal, 
relocation requirements have been in- 
creasingly enforced. Spot checks and 
audits are made to insure that provisions 
of the Jaw are carried out. Federal 
Housing Administration aids in borrow- 
ing money have made it somewhat 
easier for displaced families to purchase 
or rehabilitate housing. Steps have been 
and are being taken to eliminate racial, 
religious, or other forms of discrimina- 
tion in housing. New concepts—posi- 
tive programs of rehousing not simply 
physical rehousing—-are being stressed. 
Relocation uncovers persona!, family, or 
social problems and provides an oppor- 
tunity for an intensive application of 
community services. 

Local public agencies themselves have 
moved toward better practice in reloca- 
tion. Where an earlier project showed 
defects in relocation, practices have im- 
proved =o that most communities can 
boast that fewer families are “Jost” dur- 
ing relocation, more receive relocation 
payments, and most move into suitable 


homes—almost always superior to the 
original homes. Cities have been free to 
choose their own vehicles for relocation 


services. While the HHFA suggests then. 


desirability of a city-wide relocation 
service having full responsibility for re- 
location in the community, the Agency 
has not interpreted this statement liter- 
ally. As a result cities have at least the 
following organizations for relocation: 
a local housing authority, as a compo- 
nent of a housing and renewal agency; 
a local housing authority, under con- 
tract to the renewal agency; a renewal 
agency with its own relocation staff; 
another city department (for example, 
the welfare department); and a central 


— 


á 


relocation agency, serving all city Wiesman 


partments. 

In sum, this aspect of renewal offers 
a good example of federal-local rela- 
tions, despite continuing problems in 
financing and building low-income hous- 
ing. Congress, in this instance playing 
a primary role, has made it possible for 
the local agency to meet standards by 
providing necessary funds. The federal 
agency does not, however, stipulate the 
specific form of organization, leaving 
this decision to the municipality. 


CODE ENFORCEMENT 


The President’s Advisory Committee, 
in 1953, stressed the preventive aspects 
of urban renewal and urged not only 
the adoption of codes and ordinances, 
but their enforcement through consist- 
ent and vigorous programs. Emphasis 
in the workable program, however, 
stressed mainly the adoption of various 
codes by the communities. The record 
in this regard has been good. The num- 
ber of housing codes in American cities 
rose from 56 in 1955 te 736 in July of 
1963. The number of communities with 
building codes in 1949 was 531; many 
of these were obsolete or outdated codes. 
By July 1963, 1,054 communities had 
building regulations and most of these 


— 


T 


were model codes. Zoning and subdi- 
vision ordinances, fire, plumbing, and 
electric codes have been enacted as a 


,fesult of HHFA pressure. 


The local communities continued to 
urge the administration and Congress to 
provide financial suport for programs 
of code enforcement. They recognized 
that the existence of a code does not 
assure its enforcement, nor is enforce- 
ment effective without a competent staff 
and community support, including sym- 
pathetic judges, helpful educators, and 
enlightened residents. The administra- 
tion answered, as it did in the 1964 
Housing hearings: 


The Agency considers that the present law 
akes adequate provision for inclusion of 


(code enforcement) costs as are appropri- 
ate.10 


On the other hand, the United States 
Conference of Maycrs resolved: 


that it is to the interest of the federal gov- 
ernment, the local government, and the 
taxpayer generally that housing code im- 
plementation be financed in the same man- 
ner as urban renewal projects ... recog- 
nizing this as the ony feasible means of 
correcting housing deficiency upon a whole- 
sale basis, and recognizing likewise the ulti- 
mate economy which is inherent in this ap- 
proach 11 


Supported likewise by the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, and py many local offi- 
cials, Congress did mclude in the 1964 
Housing Act provisions authorizing a 
new type of urban renewal project 
which may consist entirely or substan- 
tially of a program of code enforcement 
in urban renewal areas, and also agreed 
to permit the cost of code enforcement 
activities to be included as part of eli- 


1 Ibid, p 152 

11 Resolution adopted by 1964 Annual Con- 
ference of Mayors, United States Conference 
of Mayors, New Youk, May 27, 1964 (Mimeo- 
graphed) 
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gible project costs. At the same time, 
Congress strengthened the code enforce- 
ment aspects of the workable program 
by stipulating that after September 
1967, no workable program will be certi- 
fied or recertified by HHFA unless the 
locality has had in effect for at least six 
months an adequate housing code and 
is carrying out an effective program 
of enforcement. Administrative regula- 
tions for carrying out these provisions 
are currently being prepared by the 
HHFA. 

Code enforcement activities demon- 
strate new and potent policy evolution. 
The federal agency has encouraged mu- 
nicipalities to adopt and enforce mini- 
mum codes and ordinances, and local 
governments have acceded. The com- 
munities, on their part, demanded from 
the federal government funds to imple- 
ment and enforce the codes. The HHFA 
was unwilling to endorse these proposals, 
but Congress—feeling the pressure from 
mayors and others from urban areas— 
included grants for code enforcement 
activities in the latest Act. Code en- 
forcement is one more example of the 
federal government’s willingness to help 
local communities to assist themselves. 
In the long run, code enforcement ac- 
tivities are less expensive than rede- 
velopment, and may serve to conserve 
neighborhoods and houses in a more 
satisfactory manner than other forms of 
renewal. Code enforcement clearly is 
not a substitute for redevelopment; it 
is one of the tools which must be used 
in conjunction with renewal. 


CONTINUING INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
PROBLEMS IN RENEWAL 


The few areas discussed here by no 
means encompass all the difficult prob- 
lems of intergovernmental relations in 
renewal. There are occasional lapses of 
co-ordination even among the constitu- 
ent agencies of HHFA. The following 
are some of the pressing improvements 
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needed in the re:ationships among the 
various governmental bodies. 

Local agencies criticize the review 
process and indeterminate time required 
for project approval at the regional and 
national levels. Suggestions for speed- 
ing up the process include allowing more 
latitude in regional offices, approval of 
budgets but not the specific details of 
each project, provision of block grants 
or yearly grants. rather than project 
grants. The local agencies have con- 
tinually asked Congress for long-term 
financing for urban renewal Annual 
appropriations make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for communities to plan and 
implement long-range community re- 
newal. 

Lack of professional staff and trained 
personnel at all levels of government 
leads to high mobility of able renewal 
personnel. Competition between the fed- 
eral agency and local renewal authori- 
ties exists in the recruiting of personnel 
Training and educational grants in the 
1964 Act may help alleviate this situa- 
tion. 

The urban renewal program, dealing 
as it does with individual municipalities, 
does little to stimulate metropolitan 
planning. Furthermore, urban renewal 
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tends to aid the central cities while 
other HHFA programs build up the 
suburbs. Too few states provide leader- 
ship or other types of assistance to thei 
urban areas. Most states have passed 
the necessary enabling acts, allowing 
their cities to participate in urban re- 
newal; beyond that, there is a dearth of 
financial assistance, guidance, or even 
recognition of urban difficulties. 

In conclusion—and despite these prob- 
Jems—the renewal of American cities is 
proceeding. The HHFA has allowed the 
renewal agencies considerable independ- 
ence of objectives, structure, and per- 
formance. Not one but many goals are 
being pursued. Together, the “actors” 
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have brought forth and presented™ske.. 


nation with an emerging policy and a 
program. Taken over the fifteen-year 
span of renewal, the evolving policy 
seems to imply a healthy respect for 
cities and their manifold needs, a will- 
ingness to commit large sums of money 
to the remedy, and strong leadership on 
the part of Congress, as well as guid- 
ance and advice from urban areas and 
the public. Given these factors, there 
seems to be hope for the great urban 
society of the future, and even for a 
Department of Urban Affairs! 
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Interstate Relations—Some Emergent Trends 


By PHILLIP MONYPENNY 


ABSTRACT: In addition to formally constituted relationships 
among the states in the American system, there have also 
evolved several informal relationships. The latter supple- 
ment the former in making co-operation effective among the 
states. Of the informal relationships, perhaps the oldest and 


„among the most effective has been the movement for uniform 


state laws. Through this movement, now almost three-quar- 
ters of a century old, agreement has been sought and fre- 
quently reached on an impressive number of social and eco- 
nomic issues deemed to require uniform treatment among the 
several states. This uniform treatment has been accom- 
plished primarily through the preparation of drafts of legis- 
lation by a conference on uniform state laws, meeting annu- 
ally, in which all states are represented. These drafts encom- 
pass the recommendations of technical specialists and affected 
private interests, and are sponsored before the state legisla- 
tures for adoption. A broad measure of uniform agreement 
among a great majority of states has been accomplished by 
this approach in many subject-matter areas, even though some 
of the topics dealt with have been very technical in nature. 
Besides this trend in interstate relations there also have 
emerged closer working relationships in the field of interstate 
trade and in other areas. Through them a greater measure 
of consistency and agreement on the part of each state with 
respect to certain interstate problems has been effected. 
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He has prepared reports on Iih- 
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RADITIONAL studies of interstate 

relations have emphasized consti- 
tutional responsibilities borne by the 
American states toward each other as 
under the full-faith-and-credit and ren- 
dition-of-fugitives clauses of the Consti- 
tution (Article IV). They have also 
accentuated the formal role of the inter- 
state compact. Newer and more encom- 
passing developments in the interstate 
field, pointing up alternative approaches 
to co-operation, also merit appraisal. It 
is to this end that the present article is 
directed. 


UNIFORM. STATE LAWS 


The device of uniform state laws 
plays a modest but important role in 
the general fielc. of intergovernmental 
relations. By uniform laws is meant 
those drafts of legislation which are put 
forward semiofficially in the hope that 
the several state legislatures will adopt 
them substantially in the form in which 
they were drafted. Although there are 
a wide variety of agencies preparing 
model acts on various topics, the term 
“uniform Jaws” has come to mean those 
drafts prepared and submitted by the 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. The Conference, 
which has been in existence since 1892, 
is composed of persons appointed as 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
by the governcrs of the various states. 
All Conference official drafts are ap- 
proved also by the House of Delegates 
of the Americen Bar Association at its 
annual meetings. 

Thus there has been in existence for 
over seventy years an agency for co- 
ordinating the action of the states in 
the matter of legislation, and all states 
have on their statute books a number 
of acts whick began as proposals for 
uniform state laws officially promul- 
gated by the Conference. Both pro- 
posals and adoptions cover far less than 
the whole field of the legislative activity 
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of the several states. As Walter P. Arm- 
strong, then President of the Confer- 


ence, said, in his article on “Uniform, 


State Laws” in the Book of the States, 
such laws are possible only in the areas 
of legislation where they are technically 
feasible because of essentially similar 
legal arrangements in the several states 
and when they would appear to be de- 
sirable in the face of the interstate dif- 
ferences of a social and economic char- 
acter which result in differences in 
policy.* 

Considering the steady increase in the 
extent of business which is conducted 
on a national scale and considering the 
mobility of our population, a very lage 


number of persons have an interest in 


the certainty and clarity of legal norms, 
which is the principal objective of the 
uniform laws movement. ‘The law rela- 
tive to property in all of its forms, in- 
cluding transfer and inheritance, the 
law of credit and banking transaction, 
the general criminal law, the regulation 
of many forms of business enterprise not 
wholly interstate in character, the law 
of family life, the law of remedies, and 
the rules of court procedure are among 
the important topics which are deter- 
mined by the action of the several state 
and territorial governments with only an 
overlay of federal legislation and de- 
cision on some aspects of these topics. 
Thus the extent to which the ordinary 
conduct of individual and corporate 
business, the management of one’s per- 
sonal property, the management of 
family expenditures, and the legal rights 
and obligations of family life are af- 
fected by the hazards of divergent rules 
of law provides a sufficient motive for 
attempting to increase uniformity. 

It is significant that the uniform laws 
proposed and adopted so far are largely 


1W P. Armstronz, Jr, “Uniform State 
Laws,” Book of the States, 1964-1965 (Chi- 
cago: Council of State Governments, 1964), 
pp. 97 ff. 
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. concerned. 


in areas outside of the normal fields of 
political combat and that drafting has 
been by members of tbe legal profession 


. with little participation by nonlawyers. 


Action on the proposed legislation by 
the several legislatures has largely fol- 
lowed the recommendation of the recog- 
nized authorities in the fields of law 
The greatest success in 
terms of adoptions has been in those 
fields of private law where the statutes 
normally follow a common law base and 
where there is relatively slow develop- 
ment of new doctrines as social changes 
occur. Such standard fields of state 
legislation as antitrust law, taxation, the 
rights of accused persons, voting and 


- elections, and the regulation of traffic 


and motor vehicles have been little in- 
fluenced by the drafting activity of the 
Conference, which has proposed uni- 
form laws in a number of these fields, 
with a very low percentage of adoptions. 

The predominance of private law, es- 
pecially the law of commercial transac- 
tions, as a Conference interest goes 
back to the early days of the movement. 
The first official proposal was the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act, one of the 
few uniform laws which has had uni- 
versal acceptance by the states. The 
draft on warehouse receipts, proposed 
in 1906, and the Stock Transfer Act, 
proposed in 1909, are other early proj- 
ects which had unanimous endorsement 
by the several states. The single great- 
est accomplishment of the Conference, 
in terms of comprehensiveness and in 
terms of the difficulty of the task, grew 
out of studies looking to codification 
and revision of a series of these early 
and widely adopted draft acts. It is 
the Uniform Commercial Code, promul- 
gated in 1958, and now approved by 
twenty-eight states. Its early approval 
by Pennsylvania, Ilinois, Massachu- 
setts, and New York, states in which 
the great bulk of the transactions af- 
fected by the act occur, foreshadowed 
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the rather widespread adoptions among 
the states.’ 

In all, about 120 Uniform Acts and 
Model Acts have been promulgated by 
the conference, of which somewhat over 
a dozen have had substantially unani- 
mous adoption by all states and self- 
governing territories. Of the whole 
number, some are no longer recom- 
mended for adoption, and some, as in 
the case of the acts on commercial trans- 
actions, have been superseded by more 
general drafts, such as the Commercial 
Code. The pace at which projects have 
been undertaken and completed by the 
Conference has gone up sharply in re- 
cent years. In the period from 1896 
to 1931 seventeen draft acts had been 
promulgated—that is, officially recom- 
mended to the states. In the period 
from 1931 to 1950 there were thirty- 
four promulgations, thirty-four in the 
shorter period from 1950 to 1961, and 
thirty-four more in the period between 
1961 and 1964. The rate of adoption 
by the states has gone down quite 
sharply as an increased number of uni- 
form laws has been proposed and as the 
number of fields represented by such 
laws has expanded.® 

The success of the Conference in the 
rather technical area of private law, es- 
pecially of commercial transactions, re- 
flects its structure. The Commissioners 
appointed by the governors of the sev- 
eral states, five from each state at a 
maximum and sometimes a lesser num- 
ber, are practicing attorneys and law 
teachers, with a sprinkling of heads of 
legislative research and drafting agen- 
cies. Associate members are appointed 
by the Conference from legislative re- 
search and drafting staffs insofar as 


2 W. P Armstrong, Jr, op. ctt.; Handbook 
and Proceedings of the Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws at its 71st 
Meeting (Chicago, 1962), pp 52, 55, 295-297. 

83W P. Armstrong in Book of the States, 
1964-65, pp 103-109. 
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these ere not appointed from their re- 
spective states. The Conference is di- 
vided for detailed work into: sections, 
and these in turn form committees, 
headed by distinguished law teachers or 
practitioners in the appropriate fields of 
. law. ‘There is a strong tendency to 
reappoint commissioners. Section and 
committee chairmen characteristically 
have long tenure. The general atmos- 
phere, therefore, is one of continuous 
attention and detailed study of technical 
and complex matters. 

The Conference originated at the ini- 
tiative of the American Bar Association, 
and it has worked closely with that body 
ever since its formation. Its annual 
meetinzs are held at the same time and 
place as the annual meetings of the As- 
sociation. Association committees work 
closely with Conference committees as 
projects develop. The Conference has 
devoted much of its time and had most 
of its success in matters of great impor- 
tance to practicing attorneys, especially 
with those having a corporate and gen- 
eral business practice. The fields in 
which it has worked are closed to non- 
lawyers by their unfamiliarity with the 
subject matter. Few practicing attorneys 
are qualified to enter the discussion ex- 
cept as experts on practice in their own 
states. 

Once acts are drafted, the extent to 
which they are enacted by the several 
states depends on the support of organi- 
zations and interests outside of the Con- 
ference itself. The Conference can get 
bills introduced into the various legisla- 
tures, but it is not organized to under- 
take systematic legislative pressure. The 
support of the state bar associations and 
other interested parties is critical, just 
as their opposition may be. An exam- 
ple is the Gifts to Minors Act, drafted 
in 1956 and adopted by virtually every 
state by 1963. The securities industry 
was concerned with facilitating the pur- 
chases of stocks and other securities on 


behalf of minors without the cumber- 
some procedures applying to standard 
trust and guardianship arrangements. 
Once the uniform act was drafted by 
the Conference, the securities trade did 
an effective job of explaining it to the 
several state legislatures; there was no 
opposition, and its adoption was rapid. 

One of the few acts with recent and 
widespread adoptions outside of the 
field of commercial law, trusts, and 
estates is the Reciprocal Enforcement 
of Support Act which authorizes suits 
to compel support of dependents even 
when they live outside of the state in 
which the person from whom support is 
to be compelled is a resident. The com- 
plications of interstate jurisdictions over 
the various parties are handled by a 
relatively simple set of procedures. The 
background of this act was the growing 
costs of public assistance. Its passage 
was supported by public assistance 
agencies and the judiciary of the several 
states. On the other hand, efforts to 
draft a uniform act on the state regula- 
tion ot interstate motor carriers foun- 
dered on the persistent lack of agree- 
ment within the industry itself.‘ 


INTERSTATE TRADE 


The history of the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code illustrates the general way in 
which uniform legislation is drafted and 
adopted and its significance in the de- 
velopment of important general rules of 
law in the United States. More was in- 
volved than codifying existing statutes; 
an important field of law was virtually 
rewritten. The effort began in 1940, 
and an initial draft was ready for dis- 
cussion and publication in 1950. Final 

4See Hendbook and Proceedings of the 
Conference, 1962, pp 62, 117-120; S Ran- 
dolph Ayres, “Gifts to Minors,” 30 Tennessee 
Law Review 232 (Winter 1963); W. D. von 
Otterstedt, “Reciprocal Support Legislation,” 
Recent Trends in State Legislation (Ann Ar- 
bor: Legislative Research Center, University 
of Michigan, 1952), pp. 165-296. 


promulgation of the proposed Uniform 
Commercial Code was not until 1958. 
The comprehensive nature of the project 
required a staff beyond the financial 
means of the Conference, and to this 
end a large grant was secured from the 
Laura Falk Foundation. The project 
was headed by Professor Kar! Llewellyn, 
. who had long headed the commercial 
acts section of the Conference Through 
the period in which the work was done 
the American Law Institute worked 
closely with conference committees, as 
did committees of the American Bar 
Association. 

As drafts neared completion they 
were introduced in the legislatures of 
several states for comment. Legislative 
research agencies prepared analyses of 
their impact on the existing law of their 
states. Covering such important fields 
as sales, commercial paper, bank de- 
posits and collections, bulk transfers, 
warehouse receipts, and secured transac- 
tions, virtually the whole field of sales 
contracts and commercial and personal 
credit, the code produced intensive dis- 
cussion and a great deal of criticism. 
Its drafters undertook to clarify exist- 
ing law and to fill omissions such as the 
protection of consumers in consumer- 
credit contracts. 

As a result of the criticism encoun- 
tered, in part from banking associations 
and consumer credit interests, the drafts 
of 1952 and 1953 were subject to fur- 
ther revision. Before final Conference 
action in 1958 the legislature of New 
York State had authorized an interim 
commission study whose concluding re- 
port was considered in detail in the final 
drafting. Two issues of Law and Con- 
temporary Problems were devoted to 
the 1950 draft. Much of the detailed 
criticism the proposal met was expressed 
in that particular forum. In the end the 
Conference draft was approved by the 
House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association, and the American Bankers 
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Association supported its introduction in 
various state legislatures.’ 

As this example indicates, the Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws has served as a means of securing 
collaboration between representatives of 
the states and of the major professional 
organizations concerned with the devel- 
opment of technical areas of law in the 
United States. It has also responded to 
concerns expressed by the Council of 
State Governments and its affiliated or- 
ganizations, such as the Association of 
State Attorneys General. ‘This confer- 
ence function has enabled legislatures to 
act with confidence in highly technical 
fields not only with respect to their 
legal aspects, but also with regard to the 
interests which had to be adjusted in 
the course of the drafting. Its action 
in this respect is consistent with the 
general character of legislation in the 
United States, wherein a great deal of 
what legislatures decide is drafted and 
the conflicts of interest to it negotiated 
outside the legislative chambers. The 
legislatures are then asked to approve 
carefully drawn projects which have the 
united support of appropriate organiza- 
tions and interests.’ 

This does not mean that the Confer- 
ence has not been concerned about ques- 
tions which engage wider attention than 
those of specialists in business law. It 
has attempted to secure uniform state 
legislation on criminal procedure and on 


S Robert Braucher, “Legislative History of 
the Uniform Commercial Code,” 58 Columbia 
Law Review 798 (June 1958); 16 Law and 
Contemporary Problems (Winter and Spring 
1951), especially the articles by Grant Gil- 
man, p 27, F. K Beutel, p 141, and R. Bruce 
Townsend, p 197; Anderson, Handbook and 
Proceedings of the Conference, 1962, pp. 123- 
125. 

6See G Y Steiner and S K. Gove, Legisla- 
tive Politics in Illinois (Urbana’ University of 
Ilinois Press, 1960), pp 47, 143; G. Y Steiner, 
Legislation by Collective Bargaining (Urbana’ 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Minois, 1951). 
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civil procedure, including a draft of a 
uniform code for international as well 
as interstate application. It has pro- 
posed drafts on state regulation of 
atomic energy, weather control, mar- 
riage and divorce, and the protection of 
the rights of persons adjudged incom- 
petent or committed to mental institu- 
tions. It has prepared uniform traffic 
and vehicle codes, uniform laws regulat- 
ing insurance, and measures on the staze 
taxation of interstate business and water 
rights. However, in these areas which 
arouse more controversy it has largely 
been unsuccessful. The head of its com- 
mittee on scope and program,. reporting 
to the 1962 meeting of the Conference, 
concluded that it had been most suc- 
cessful when its drafts met a pressing 
need or when the matter to be dealt 
with was highly interstate in character. 
When the Conference acted principally 
to secure uniformity where it might 
seem desirable, or to clarify archaic or 
confusing rules, it was much less suc- 
cessful, and even less successful still 
when its principal concern was to in- 
prove the law.’ 

In attempting to understate the state 
responses to the proposals of the Con- 
ference, which vary widely in the par- 
ticular draft statutes which they adopt, 
only speculations are possible. The dis- 
play of adoptions in the Book of the 
States shows that no state had adopted 
less than fifteen proposals by 1963 end 
none more than forty-five. Georgia and 
Mississippi had the fewest adopticns, 
severteen each, and Illinois, Maryland, 
and Wisconsin had over forty. Apart 
from the mid-West group of states 
(Michigan, Ilinois, and Wisconsin), all 
of which were high in total number of 
adoptions; and the West-coast group of 
states (California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington), there seemed to be no tight 

TW., J. Pierce, reporting for the Committee, 
in Handbook and Proceedings of the Corfer- 
ence, 1962, pp. 65, 66. and the table, pp. 74-77. 


regional groupings. The older states, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland apart, 
seemed less inclined to adoptions than 
the newer states, but it was not a strong 
trend. Nor does the review of state 
adoptions suggest any particular pattern 
as to what proposed uniform acts were 
acceptable in what states. There would 
seem to be some significance in the de- , 
gree to which members of state delega- 
tions to the Conference have played im- 
portant parts in its work for long pe- 
riods of time, as was notably the case 
for Ilinois and Michigan.’ 


SOME APPRAISALS 


In summary, uniform state Jaws, in 
the restricted sense in which that term 
is used here, have had their origin in 
the concern of legal scholars and prac- 
ticing attorneys about the problems cre- 
ated for business and for legal practice 
by the diversity of legal rules among the 
heterogeneous jurisdictions governing in- 
terstate business transactions. The in- 
stitutions which have grown up to meet 
this concern, notably the Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
have by no means limited themselves 
to interstate problems of a commercial 
character. But they bave been less suc- 
cessful as they have gotten away from 
this original focus. Their success seems 
to rest less on the technical skill with 
which they work or the breadth of their 
concern about the social consequences 
of the law than on the support which 
their proposals receive from agencies 
which are better equipped than they are 
to promote favorable legislation in the 
several states. In general their greatest 
success has been with topics on which 
the organized legal profession was unani- 
mous and on which the authority of the 
profession was accepted by legislators. 

There are, of course, other agencies 


8 Book of the States, 1964-65, of. al, pp. 
103-109. 
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than the Conference attempting to 
promote comparable policies among the 
states. The old National Municipal 
-League, now the National Civic Federa- 
tion, proposed a series of Model Consti- 
tutions and Model Acts which have cer- 
tainly influenced state policy. Agencies 
of the national government, such as the 
Public Health Service, and professional 
associations of various kinds similarly 
engage in efforts to promote approved 
policies or to standardize policies. How- 
ever, the official machinery for produc- 
ing uniform state action is the Confer- 
ence; and to the extent that there is a 
uniform body of law on certain topics 
among the fifty states it is a Conference 
achievement. 

Clearly, as Mr. Armstrong says very 
well in the article in the Book of the 
States cited at the beginning of this pa- 
per, in matters which occasion intense 
conflict within the body politic of each 
state, resulting legislation will represent 
the balance of political forces peculiar 
to each state and therefore will not be 
uniform. Uniform acts and model acts 
may be rallying points for particular 


parties and interests, and they may con- 
fer some legitimacy on the claims of 
these parties. But they will not by their 
mere existence produce agreement. 

In matters in which the states have a 
sharp difference of interest with each 
other, as in the taxation of interstate 
business, the taxation of the income 
of nonresidents, and the competition for 
industrial and commercial development, 
uniform legislation will be impossible or 
irrelevant unless it happens to embody 
an adjustment of the conflict acceptable 
to all parties. As we noted at the be- 
ginning of this paper, the uniform-state- 
law movement is an important means of 
escaping some of the embarrassments 
occasioned by the independent legisla- 
tive powers of the states operating in 
an increasingly national system of eco- 
nomic and social life. However, insofar 
as the states continue to have distinctive 
characteristics of political style, of eco- 
nomic and social life, and of geography 
and ethnography, the number of policy 
areas in which they can accept a uni- 
form national standard will be quite 
limited. 


Conflict and Co-operation among Local Governments 
in the Metropolis 


By WINSTON W. CrovucH 


ABSTRACT: A metropolitan area is made up characteristically 
of numerous local units of government. All of these units 
form an interrelating system. Most of them draw heavily 
from the same tax base. Each city’s street pattern affects 
regional traffic flows; each set of zoning regulations influences 
the total metropolitan land-use pattern; a major disaster hurts 
several communities. The American states, until recently, 
have not given much attention to interlocal relations. Their ` 
legal frameworks, different from that in England and Canada, 
induce local officials to think that their governments can act 
in isolation from the surrouncing communities. Recent popu- 
lation and economic growth has increased the number of met- 
ropolitan local governments. This growth has increased the 
potential for intergovernmental conflict. Some of the con- 
flict has been resolved by short-term accommodations. Nu- 
merous experiments with new means for resolving the con- 
flicts are being tested: Some methods are informal; others 
are formal in nature. Professional administrators and as- 
sociations of elective local officials are doing much of the ex- 
perimenting. Much of it involves exchange of information 
and negotiation of demands. Continuing conferences of local 
officials try to develop new means for regional policy-making. 
Federal grant-in-aid policy is also encouraging interlocal co- 
operation. 
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N the middle decades of the twen- 
tieth century, relationships between 
governments seem to be more important 
than ever as channels for the resolution 
of tensions between groups of people. 
Most nation-states conduct multilateral 
negotiations through world organiza- 
tions, like the United Nations, and re- 
gional associations, while continuing the 
more traditional bilateral relations by 
means of treaties and exchange of diplo- 
matic missions. Within the federal sys- 
tem of government, sets of states negoti- 
ate interstate compacts with the ap- 
proval of the Congress, and they carry 
out multilateral discussions regularly 
through such instruments as the Con- 
ference of Governors, Council of State 
Governments, and other specialized as- 
semblages. Within the states, the cities, 
counties, and school districts have been 
erratic in their relationships,? although 
some of them are engaged in activities 
that portend interesting and significant 
developments for the future. Intercity 
and county-city contracts, city-school 
district agreements to develop recreation 
programs, intergovernmental planning 
schemes, and continuing conferences of 
local officials indicate a degree of aware- 
ness of need for specifically negotiated 


1 Professor Matthew Holden has developed 
an interesting study based on an analogy be- 
tween the relationships of nations and those 
of local governments in a metropolitan envi- 
ronment: “The Governance of the Metropolis 
as a Problem in Diplomacy,” a paper presented 
at the American Political Science Association 
in September 1962. His empirical data were 
drawn chiefly from studies of the Cleveland, 
Ohio area. 

2 See John C. Boľens (ed), Exploring the 
Metropolitan Community (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1961), 
pp. 74-77; Roscoe C. Martin et al, De- 
cisions in Syracuse (Bloomington Indiana 
University Press, 1961), pp 214-231; Wallace 
S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, Governing 
New York City (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1960), pp 594-597; Jefferson B. 
Fordham, Local Government Law (Brooklyn: 
Foundation Press, 1949), pp 126-172 


relationships between sets of local au- 
thorities, particularly in the metropoli- 
tan areas. State leagues of city, county, 
or school officials are now well-estab- 
lished institutions that influence policy 
regarding local government. 

The argument of this paper will focus 
around three propositions. (1) Rela- 
tions between local governments in the 
United States have developed differ- 
ently from those in England and Canada 
because of divergent concepts shaping 
the relationships between the central 
and local governments. (2) State con- 
stitutional theories about the roles of 
local governments and local perceptions 
of power relationships have combined 
to suppress, until recently, incentives to 
negotiate relationships between local 
governments. (3) Intergovernmental 
relationships constitute an alternative 
choice of means to determine regional 
public policies in metropolitan areas. 


THREE CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEMS 
COMPARED 


Canadian provinces and the American 
states drew their constitutional theories 
about the nature of local government 
from their common mother country, 
England. In the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century and the first half of the 
twentieth century, England and Canada, 
operating under separate political and 
social conditions, developed new institu- 
tions as well as new policies for local 
government and central-local relations, 
yet retained numerous similarities in 
their systems of government. In both 
countries, central governments——the na- 
tional parliament in England; the pro- 
vincial legislatures in Canada—have cre- 
ated administrative agencies to exercise 
surveillance over the local governments 
Furthermore, the central governments 
have intervened from time to time to 
rearrange the scheme of local govern- 
ments, reallocate powers between local 
units and between the central and local 
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governments when the central leader- 
ship has been convinced that: such ac- 
tion was necessary for the public wel- 
rare. As a result of the constitutional 
arrangements local government officials 
tend to channel their relationships with 
other local authorities through’ the cen- 
tral agencies rather than by direct dis- 
cussions. For example, two contiguous 
English boroughs that might undertake 
to plan a housing development would 
co-ordinate their plans for streets and 
utility lines in consultation with the bu- 
reaucracy in the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government because the Min- 
istry must, in the las analysis, ‘approve 
the plans. If the problem involved ar- 
ranging continuous joint actions of the 
two police forces, borough police would 
consult the Home Office? In most Ca- 
nadian provinces, local governments ne- 
gotiate their relationships through the 
agency of a provincial Ministry of Lo- 
cal Government or Local Government 
Board. In the twenty years between 
1945 and 1965, English and Canadian 
central governments have revamped the 
local systems when the government-of- 
the-day concluded that local areas were 
inadequate for certain functions. On- 
tario’s reorganization of metropolitan 
Toronto in 1953 and the English Parlia- 
ment’s reshuffle of local governing au- 
thorities in Greater London in 1963 are 
the most spectacular examples of this 
type of action. i 

The fifty American states have shied 
away from creating central administra- 
tive reviewing bodies to inspect and 
tutor their general local governments, 
the cities and counties. Some states, 


3 Herman Finer, English Local Government 
(2nd Ed ; London: Methuen, 1945), pp. 157- 
178, 297-322 Sir Frank Newsom, The Home 
Office (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1954), 
pp. 41-45 D N Chester, Central and Local 
Government (London’ Macmillan, 1951). 

t Horace L Buittain, Local Government in 
Canada (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1951), pp. 
34-44 


after undertaking to provide a large 
portion of the financial support for the 
public schools, have assigned fairly ex- 
tensive powers to their state depart- 
ments of education to pass upon district 
actions and to bring about district con- 
solidations. In the American system 
generally, however, the vast majority of 
local governing units are free of super- 
vision by any higher authority except 
that which may be exercised by the 
state legislature by means of general 
legislation. The nature of the American 
state legislative process is such that the 
local officialdom has had little reason to 
fear that the legislature might change 
the “rules of the game,” unless coali- 
tions of local spokesmen initiate legiss 
lative action. This condition has been 
enhanced by the formation of state 
leagues of cities, associations of county 
supervisors, and associations of district 
school boards, formally organized inter- 
est groups that press the claims of local 
officials upon the state legislatures." 
With the likelihood of state interven- 
tion reduced, the conditions that influ- 
ence relationships between local govern- 
ments are those that exist in the local 
community or region. ‘The resulting 
situation has been deftly described by 
Norton Long: 


The metropolitan area is a kind of natural 
governmental ecology in which institutions, 
groups and governments have developed a 
system of largely unintended cooperation 
through which things get done and the 
area considered as a system functions The 
owls and the field mice, the oaks and the 
acorns, the flora and fauna of the woodlot 
have worked out over time a most effective 
system of unintended cooperation that, 
barring catastrophe, preserves and main- 


5 The influence of this type of organization 
upon state-local and interlocal relations in 
one state is discussed in Winston W. Crouch 
and Beatrice Dinerman, Southern California 
Metropolis (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1963). 
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tains a systemic balence, though one that 
evolves over time.® 


DOES THE STATE CONSTITUTION 
Limit RELATIONSHIPS? 


State constitutions have been notably 
silent about state policy concerning the 
relationships between local governments. 
No state constitutional convention has 
yet produced even a sentence on the 
subject. An interesting proposal to give 
constitutional fourdation to local gov- 
ernmental relationships was that made 
by the New York Temporary State 
Commission on the Revision and Simpli- 
fication of the Constitution in 1959. It 
. proposed a new article relating to local 
governments that began with the phrase: 
“Responsible local self-government and 
intergovernmental cooperation are pur- 
poses of the people of the state.” ‘This 
theme was elaborated in a section which 
read: 


Any local government may agree, except 
as limited by the general statute of local 
governments, to share the costs and re- 
sponsibilities of furctions and services with 
any one or more other governments of the 
state, or with any other government.’ 


However, other volitical events, unre- 
lated to the merits of the proposed new 
article on local government, prevented 
the adoption of the Commission’s sug- 
gestions. It may be argued, of course, 
that a state constitution is primarily a 
set of limitations upon the powers of the 
state legislature and that, inasmuch as 
the people have not restricted the legis- 
lature, that body may establish what- 
ever state policies, with respect to the 
relationships between local governments, 
it considers proper. Nevertheless, gen- 


8 Norton Long, The Polity (Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, 1962), pp. 156-164. 

T The text of the proposed local government 
article was published in the New York Times, 
December 31, 1959 


eral statements of policy, such as that 
proposed for New York, may have a 
salutary effect upon legislatures and lo- 
cal officials alike and may forestall the 
enactment of overly specific amend- 
ments offered with the intent of “‘clarify- 
ing” legal powers of local governments. 
An episode in California constitutional 
history illustrates what may happen if 
the purpose of a state constitution is not 
fully understood and if general policies 
are not clearly enunciated. Early in the 
present century, Los Angeles County en- 
tered into contracts with a few cities 
to perform tax assessment and tax col- 
lection, replacing city administrators. 
While negotiating additional agreements, 
legal advisors raised doubts as to 
whether cities and counties could enter 
into this kind of relationship. In an 
effort to legitimize what local officials 
apparently wanted to do, the legislature 
proposed a constitutional amendment. 
The proposal, adopted by the people in 
1914, authorized the legislature to enact 
legislation that would permit counties to 
perform municipal functions for cities, 
but it made the operation of such a 
statute within any city dependent upon 
a referendum of municipal voters. The 
legislature has enacted several laws au- 
thorizing local authorities to enter into 
a variety of relationships, the most no- 
table enactment being the Joint Powers 
Act of 1921 that authorizes any gov- 
ernment in the state to make agree- 
ments with one or more other govern- 
ments to perform jointly any function 
that each contracting government is able 
to perform for itself. Large numbers of 
county-city contracts have been made, 
mostly by action of city councils with- 
out referendums. So much uncertainty 
has arisen, however, about the legal 
niceties of these arrangements that the 
people of the state, at the urgent re- 
quest of the county supervisors’ asso- 
ciation and league of cities, adopted a 
new amendment in 1964, 
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More REASONS FOR INACTION 


The constitutional tangle experienced 
by this one state suzgests some other 
limitations that have discouraged local 
government officials in all states from 
exploring many types of relationships. 
The legal doctrine that local govern- 
ments have limited powers and may 
exercise only those powers specifically 
granted by the state is widely known, 
and is one of the basic determinants of 
local officers’ official actions. Further- 
more, it has been a basic premise of 
state constitutional government that the 
state creates cities for a particular pur- 
pose and delegates to those cities pow- 
ers appropriate to that purpose. It cre- 
ates school districts for a different pur- 
pose, and establishes counties or other 
local units for yet other purposes. In 
that framework of assumptions no one 
seems to have contemplated that these 
structural creatures of the state would 
have occasion to relate to each other, 
particularly if they sought the goals as- 
signed them. Each local unit had its 
own elective officers, its own employees, 
its own sources of revenue, its own 

buildings and public warks, and its own 
' area of jurisdiction. 

The doctrine of limited powers and 
other legalisms did not, of course, imply 
that traffic officials of two cities could 
not get together to plan layouts of 
streets and the routing and control of 
traffic in order to facilitate the move- 
ment of vehicles. It did not prevent 
city, county, and school district officials 
from planning and constructing public 
buildings to form a harmonious group- 
ing as a civic center. That doctrine, 
plus the assumption thet each type of 
local government unit was created for a 
separate specific purpose does create an 
attitude of mind and & basis for ra- 
tionalization that condition the actions 
of local officials Where reluctance to 
explore new dimensions of governmental 


action exists or where local power rela- 
tionships bode uncertainties, local offi- 
cials can easily take refuge behind the 
formidable bulwark of the statement, 
“state law does not permit us to do this.” 
School superintendents and boards of 
education, desiring to keep city officials 
at arm’s length, can plead that the state 
school code does not authorize joint ac- 
tion with any agency that is not engaged 
in education. Officials of a small city, 
fearful that adoption of a zoning ordi- 
nance intended to mesh the land-use plan 
of their city with that of a larger neigh- 
bor-municipality will facilitate merger 
of the two cities, may raise a plethora 
of difficulties, legal as well as political, 
as justification for inaction. In sum, the- 
legal assumptions that the states used 
when they established local government 
systems have heped discourage local re- 
lationships because they did not pro- 
vide a foundation on which they could 
develop. If changing conditions among 
the local governments now warrant more 
conscious consideration of intergovern- 
mental] relationships, we must be con- 
cerned with changes in the legal con- 
cepts and machinery as well as with hu- 
man attitudes of the office-holders. 


Crrizs Reacu BEYOND THEIR BORDERS 


If one is to consider briefly the his- 
tory of local governmental relationships, 
one of the first types of action that 
forced state and local officials to think 
very specifically about the subject arose 
out of demands made by rapidly grow- 
ing cities for permission to undertake 
certain functions outside their normal 
areas. The desire to operate extraterrl- 
torially developed when city leaders dis- 
covered that they could not satisfy con- 
stituent demands fully with resources 
possessed within the cities. Two exam- 
ples may suffice to illustrate the causes 
o? the demand and suggest some of the 
consequences of the actions that fol- 
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lowed. Many cities found it essential 
to go afield in search of water resources 
to supply increasing residential and in- 
dustrial consumption. They acquired 
water rights and built storage and trans- 
mission facilities outside their area, in 
the jurisdiction of other local govern- 
ments. New York City went into West- 
chester and Dutchess counties many 
years ago. Los Angeles went over 200 
miles to the Owens Valley shortly after 
1900, and San Francisco reached out 
an equally long distance to the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley in the 1920’s. These ac- 
tions made the cities property owners in 
the counties in which they took water 
and built reservoirs; should they pay 
‘taxes to the other governments? The 
cities also had to acquire rights of way 
through counties and cities for their 
transmission pipes They had to take 
a variety of actions around the reser- 
voirs and streams to protect the purity 
of their water resources, and they found 
it necessary to meintain crews of care- 
takers and other workers. In many in- 
stances they were pressed to determine 
if they would supply water to smaller 
cities and unorganized villages, in the 
role of good neighbor or as a public en- 
terprise corporation.® 

Many cities, large and small alike, 
have found it convenient to dispose of 
their wastes outside their normal gov- 
ernmental boundaries. Sewage treat- 
ment plants in adjacent fringe areas 
brought the cities into conflict with 


8 Problems of extraterritorial powers of cities 
are discussed in Winston W Crouch, Inter- 
governmental Relations (Los Angeles’ Haynes 
Foundation, 1954), pp 122-140; and Winston 
W. Crouch and Beatrice Dinerman, op. cit, 
pp. 152-158. See also Vincent Ostrom, Water 
Supply (Los Angeles’ Haynes Foundation, 
1953), pp. 68-101; Wallace S. Sayre and 
Herbert Kaufman, of cit, p 594. New York 
City diverted water from its extramural lines 
during the 1964 drought to supply some ad- 
jacent cities and agreed to continue a stand-by 
supply arrangement over an extended period 


counties and other cities. Municipali- 
ties that have dumped their wastes into 
flowing streams become embroiled with 
downstream jurisdictions. Municipal in- 
cinerators often have become targets of 
complaint from neighboring cities con- 
cerning smoke, ash, and fumes. De- 
veloping cities, unable to find sufficient 
land within their own borders for cut- 
and-cover trash fills, seek to purchase 
land outside their jurisdictions, and 
thereupon come in conflict with county 
and township governments that desire 
either to prohibit the proposed activity 
or to regulate it severely. 

Initially the demands by the cities to 
exercise their powers extraterritorially 
resulted in conflict. This came about 
because city officials thought largely in 
terms of satisfying their constituents 
and gave little attention to methods for 
forestalling conflicts with spokesmen for 
interests that lay outside their own po- 
litical sphere. The legislative authoriza- 
tions that they sought were based upon 
a preoccupation with legal powers and 
legitimacy. Hence, most of the pro- 
cedures that were provided to mediate 
the conflicts were judicial. For example, 
if a city wished to prohibit another city 
from putting pipelines from an up-state 
reservoir through its streets, it took the 
matter to court on a test of legality. 

In the 1960’s, most literate Americans 
are aware that population growth and 
density patterns have produced metro- 
politan areas in which large numbers of 
cities and counties exist in close prox- 
imity and numerous school districts and 
other entities overlap other govern- 
ments. In such conglomerations of local 
governments, the potentials for inter- 
jurisdictional conflict seem too enor- 
mous to be ignored safely. Several 
states have witnessed their cities engage 
in annexation battles that held ingredi- 
ents for drama comparable to Britain’s 
struggle to keep Russian influence out 
of India prior to 1914. Texas and Cali- 
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fornia cities have been especially active 
in annexation conflicts. The California 
situation became so disturbing that in 
1963, Governor Brown, in consultation 
with the state-wide associations of local 
officials, induced the legislature to estab- 
lish local government formation com- 
missions in each county to bring order. 
Each commission, composed of two 
county officers, two city officers, and a 
public member, must approve all an- 
nexations, incorporations, or formation 
of special districts within its county in 
future. 

In general, however, the conflicts be- 
tween local governments have been 
muted in metropolitan areas, and ac- 
commodétions have often been reached. 
The potential for conflict has been 
masked by an attitude of isolationism 
that has caused local elective officials to 
pretend that they are concerned exclu- 
sively with the internal affairs of their 
city, county, or district and that those 
affairs can be dealt with adequately 
without reference to the outside world. 
When citizen groups clamor for struc- 
tural reorganization of the local govern- 
mental system, local officials emerge 
from their isolation ard develop more 
visible means for relating the activities 
of several local units. Growth of pro- 
fessionalism in local administration no 
doubt has been a significant influence 
towards lessening the isolationism. ' Like- 
wise, associations of elected officials 
have done much to raise the sights of 
the political leaders. It is now possible 
to consider intergovernmental relations 
in terms of negotiations and construc- 
tive action rather than solely in terms 
of continuing conflict. 


Wuo NEGOTIATES? 


Most of the work of conducting inter- 
governmental relations in metropolitan 


® Crouch and Dinerman, ap. cit 


affairs, Just as in international affairs, 
is performed by administrative and ex- 
ecutive officers. Police chiefs, fire chiefs, 
road and street superintendents, rec- 
reation superintendents, health officers, 
planning directors, school district super- 
intendents, and city managers find innu- 
merable occasions “to get in touch with” 
their opposite numbers in other govern- 
ments. Basically these relationships are 
informal. On the lowest level of behav- 
ior these “contacts” serve at least to 
make the administrator more aware that 
he is performing his official duties within 
a system that is complex, and that he 
cannot control all the elements that in- 
fluence his job performance. 

If the police chief, health officer, or 
city manager belongs to the professional 
association that embraces his occupa- 
tional specialty, he will be influenced in 
numerous ways to regard co-operation 
with his fellows as a “good” means to 
serve the jurisdiction that employs him. 
The health officer, for example, has 
much the same definition of public 
health problems as his fellow officers in 
other cities or counties. He has the 
same objectives as they, and, equally 
important, he “speaks the same lan- 
guage.” Although there will likely be 
rivalry to convince the respective pub- 
lics that each agency has the best public 
health program, the rivalry does not 
prevent the health officers from meet- 
ing to plan a common attack upon a 
major regional public health problem. 
Not only do state and national profes- 
sional societies tend to set up norms of 
action, but they provide occasions for 
members to meet, away from the job, 
and discuss programs, goals, and strate- 
gies. School administrators have oper- 
ated in this type of environment for a 
Jong time. Other local administrators 
are developing similar tools of profes- 
sionalism. The results are noticeable 
in those sections where considerable 
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numbers of local administrators have 
adopted professional procedures. 

Undoubtedly many formal, as well as 
informal, intergovernmental relations de- 
velop out of the operational problems of 
individual departments, that is, police, 
fire, health, planning. Each functional 
department has its own expertise and its 
own preoccupation with technicalities. 
It is realistic, then, to expect that de- 
partmental administrators will perform 
a major share of the work in develop- 
ing intergovernmental relationships. It 
is difficult to determine how much of 
this is actually done with the tacit con- 
sent and knowledge of the adminis- 
trators’ political superiors. Certainly 
many relationships are relatively in- 
visible to the public; administrators 
maintain them during the regular course 
of business. At whatever point it is 
proposed to spend public money or es- 
tablish operational procedures to effec- 
tuate agreements negotiated with repre- 
sentatives of other governments, the 
attitudes of the political officials must 
be considered. 

Political executives, except for a few 
mayors like Robert Wagner of New 
York, have not been conspicuously ac- 
tive in negotiating with representatives 
of other local governments or in develop- 
ing policies for intergovernmental rela- 
tions at the metropolitan level. Elected 
executives hold relatively short terms, 
and often come to their position from 
outside the local official hierarchy. 
Hence, they find greater political payoff 
in putting their energies into domestic 
affairs Mayors of large central cities 
such as Chicago, San Francisco, or Los 
Angeles, often find that suburban off- 
cials regard their overtures either as 
moves to enhance their own personal 
political standing or as imperialistic 
gambits to extend the big city’s control 
over smaller neighbors. 

Another officer who is a key figure is 
the legal advisor. Previously I have 


commented on the negative role that the 
legal specialist has played by raising 
doubts concerning powers and liabilities. 
Expressions of doubt or outright nega- 
tive advice, however, have often forced 
public officials to come through with 
well-thought-out legislation and admin- 
istrative procedures, replacing outmoded 
precedents. In many states, legislation 
regarding public liability has been re- 
written, and new procedures have been 
developed to enable cities to make mu- 
tual-aid compacts governing the sharing 
of fire protection services among ad- 
jacent communities in cases of disaster. 
In other instances, cities and school dis- 
tricts have been enabled to work out 
joint operation of playgrounds, swim- 
ming pools, and auditoriums. Although 
it is not yet said of American local gov- 
ernment, as it is of the English counter- 
part, that it is dangerous to sneeze with- 
out the advice of legal counsel, the at- 
torney’s talents are very useful. 

If relationships between local govern- 
ments are to become something more 
than informal co-operation between ad- 
ministrators or ad hoc arrangements for 
sharing some public facilities, the mem- 
bers of elected governing bodies will 
have to perceive need for the develop- 
ment. Often the influences upon these 
officials are more negative than affirma- 
tive. Throughout the United States, 
city councilmen, school-board members, 
and county-board incumbents are mostly 
part-time office holders. Turnover 
among members is often high. Fre- 
quently it is easier for a local-board 
member to make a record and satisfy 
constituents by confining action to those 
matters most fully under the control of 
the board. It may take several years to 
work out the details of a civic center or 
to demonstrate that a mutual-aid com- 
pact provides concrete benefits to each 
of the contributors. In the meantime, 
who is to receive credit for hard work 
and statesmanlike foresight? 
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New Processes AND FORMS 
ARE DEVELOPED 


A few developments in metropolitan 
area affairs indicate some probable 
changes in the attitudes of elective local 
officers. As local budgets get squeezed 
between the millstones of increased de- 
mand for services and the relatively in- 
elastic tax base, many suburban local- 
government officials become receptive to 
new methods of conducting affairs. Con- 
tracts with neighboring units, arrange- 
ments to share expensive heavy equip- 
ment, and joint operation of some pub- 
lic works lead thinking on to other joint 
enterprises. 

Several processes and forms, with in- 
numeradle variations upon them, have 
evolved and been tested. The least for- 
mal of these is the so-called Lakewood 
plan that is identified with Los) Angeles 
County in California. This arrangement 
is based upon an urban county that has 
performed municipal functions over a 
long period both for unincorporated 
areas ard, by contract, for cities. Most 
cities in the county either contract for 
or assign directly to the county a few 
frnctions, that is, tax assessment, prop- 
erty tax collection, end public health 
services. A de facto consolidation of 
functions has resulted. A smaller group, 
composed of cities incorporated since 
1654, receives all administrative serv- 
ices, including police and fire protec- 
tion, from the county by contract. The 
county charges for its services at rates 
that include indirect (overhead) ‘as well 
as direct costs. Inasmuch as the county 
or a city may drop anv contract, a kind 
of market relationship exists here. The 
strength of this plan depends upon the 
service-level that the county maintains. 
In addition, the county board manifests 
an active interest in maintaining good 
relations with its contract cities by sup- 
porting a unit in the chief administra- 


tive officer’s office to keep up continuous 
county-city communications. 

Some other developments involve a 
greater degree of change in governmen- 
tal structure. Special regional authori- 
ties are created by state action, usually 
to perform a single function, for exam- 
ple, water supply, rapid transit, or sani- 
tation. These authorities or districts are 
often most attractive to those groups 
that are preoccupied with a particular 
problem and value a forthright problem- 
solving approach to it. Ten cities, for 
example, will compete for water re- 
sources and will also vary in their abil- 
ity to finance an adequate supply sys- 
tem, whereas one regional authority will 
overcome both dilemmas. The govern- 
ing board of a regional special authority 
can focus upon a neatly related set of 
problems and employ specialists in that 
field to administer their policies. On the 
other hand, a general-purpose govern- 
ment, such as a city or county, must 
deal with many, often diverse problems 
and manage several specialties. A spe- 
cial authority often enjoys considerable 
acclaim for its performance because it 
can bring regional resources to bear 
upon its problems. The great weakness 
of this situation is that an aggressively 
led special authority may siphon off an 
undue portion of a region’s resources 
into its program, diverting resources 
from other, equally important regional 
needs. How are the competing demands 
for transit, water, parks, housing and 
other regional requirements to be medi- 
ated? How are priorities to be as- 
signed? The special authority device 
does not supply an answer. 

The Dade County (Florida) feder- 
ated metropolitan government is a ma- 
jor experiment in structural reorganiza- 
tion. The county board members are 
elected from constituencies drawn in such 
a manner that the larger cities are given 
a Clear share in the regional policy-mak- 
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ing. A revised county charter assigns 
important regional functions to the 
county, although cities are left to per- 
form most of the customary municipal 
activities. Under two able county man- 
agers, the county Las been able to ne- 
gotiate transfer of some functions from 
the cities. In eight years the metro- 
politan county has performed impres- 
sively. On the other hand, repeated 
assaults upon the caarter and the coun- 
cil-manager plan of government have 
rendered community affairs turbulent. 
Quite possibly some form of political 
executive is needed to give policy lead- 
ership to the metropolitan government. 
Administrative relationships within the 
region have been conducted as effec- 
tively as can be expected when the po- 
litical environment is unsettled. 

Federal grant-in-aid legislation now 
provides financial incentives for local 
governments to get together on land use 
plans, regional park and open space 
projects, and on construction of storm 
drains and other public works having 
regional uses.t° In fact, this federal 
legislation is deliberately designed to 
encourage intergovernmental negotia- 
tions. This is not particularly surpris- 
ing, in view of the fact that the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association has been in- 
fluential in shaping the federal policies. 
Interestingly enough, federal incentives 
for co-operation come at a time when 
local authorities ir many metropolitan 
areas are being threatened with loss of 
control over important functions through 
transfer of activities to new special- 
function regional agencies like transit 
authorities, water authorities, port dis- 
tricts, and the like. 

State-wide associations of elective offi- 
cers have existed fer several years. Sev- 


10US Senate Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations (38th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion}, “The Effectiveness of Metropolitan 
Planning” (Washingten, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1964). 


eral have also formed regional sub- 
groups, for example, the Los Angeles 
County Division of the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities. In these associations, elec- 
tive officials have grown accustomed to 
exchanging information about common 
problems and thinking about strategies 
for overcoming them. This type of as- 
sociation activity has one obvious short- 
coming, however. City councilmen be- 
come accustomed to talking to other 
councilmen, but not to county super- 
visors or school-board members. The 
county and schools people have their 
own groups, and this separateness has 
introduced another conflict element. The 
county and city people periodically draw 
into their respective groups to plot bat- 
tle against each other in legislative 
skirmishes over metropolitan area mat- 
ters, while the school groups seek to be 
exempt from all decisions affecting the 
general-purpose governments. 

In some instances the state-wide asso- 
ciations are now providing leadership, 
however, to persuade local elective off- 
cials to accept a greater share in re- 
sponsibility for regional policy-making 
and supervision of some regional opera- 
tions. Examples of this include the new 
local-agency-formation commissions in 
California, and regional-water-pollution 
and air-pollution control boards. Mem- 
bership on such agencies includes county 
board members and city councilmen, the 
latter selected to represent groups of 
municipalities rather than their indi- 
vidual communities. Considerable ex- 
perience has been built up with similar 
types of organization throughout the 
country in regional sanitation agencies 
and metropolitan water districts. 

Several intergovernmental consulta- 
tive bodies have been organized to coun- 
teract the tendencies of local officers to 
gather in special groups.’* Of these, the 

11 The Detroit Area Supervisors Inter- 


County Committee (1954), New York Re- 
gional Council (1956), Washington (DC) 
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Association of Bay Area governments 
(San Francisco) has been widely dis- 
cussed.** Composed of representatives 
of eight counties and 68 cities, it has 
the enthusiastic support of both state- 
wide associations of officials. A volun- 
tary organization with official status, it 
has now been approved as the regional 
planning agency and been granted sub- 
stantial federal funds to supplement lo- 
cal money. It seems to be in a-reason- 
ably strong operational position. It has 


Metropolitan Regional Conference: (1956), 
Puget Sound Governmental Conference (1957), 
Salem (Oregon) Intergovernmental Co-opera- 
tion Council (1958). See Roscoe ©. Martin, 
Metropolis in Transition (Washington, D.C.: 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 1963), 
Ckaps JI and IV. 

12 Victor Jones, “Cooperation Pattern,” Na- 
‘ tional Crvic Review, LI (June 1962), pp. 302- 
303. 


already won its spurs as a negotiator 
of interjurisdictional interests. As this 
type of consultative body gains accept- 
ance in particular regions, identifies 
broad areas of agreement for regional 
policies, and succeeds in implementing 
agreements, we will have a major al- 
ternative means to determine regional 
public policies in metropolitan areas. 
Structural reorganization of local gov- 
ernments has been rejected by the voters 
in Cleveland and St. Louis. Direct state 
intervention in metropolitan affairs has 
been resisted by many interested groups. 
Creation of regional special authorities 
for transit, parks, bridges, sanitation, 
and water supply--with mixed advan- 
tages and shortcomings—-adds to rather- 
than subtracts from the structural jum- 
ble in the metropolitan scene. The new 
alternative is worthy of attention. 


Allocation of Responsibilities and Resources among 
the Three Levels of Government 


By James C. CHARLESWORTH 


ABSTRACT: There have been many studies of the allocation 
of responsibilities and services among the various levels of 
government in the United States, but some of them have not 
been objective; they have advocated transfers from one level 
to another because of a desire to be rid of a costly activity. 
The question of how best to allocate services cannot be sepa- 
rated from the availability of tax resources. But the inci- 
dence of the principal taxes in America has shifted radically 
throughout our history. Services should be allocated on the 
basis of optimum administrative and policy-making considera- 
tions, and architects of these optimum arrangements should 
demand that the appropriate adjustments be made in the 
tax structure. A detailed examination of administrative and 
policy-making realities indicates that a number of changes are 
in order: (1) the states should extend their control over bank- 
ing, public and private housing, roads, narcotics, civil rights, 
natural parks, labor relations, public assistance, elections ad- 
ministration, factory inspection, agriculture, uses of leisure, 
and intrastate utilities. (2) Fragmentized services like pub- 
lic health and education should be taken out of small districts 
and administered by units large enough to permit profession- 
alization and specialization. (3) Services which are essen- 
tially national in scope, like military training and the regula- 
tion of insurance, should be transferred from the states to the 
federal government. Finally, we should promote an exten- 
sion program of functional consolidation of local governments. 
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HERE have been many recent stud- 
ies and statements concerning the 
optimum location of services in the 
three levels of government in the United 
States. Unfortunately some of these, 
including some which have been widely 
publicized, have not been objective; 
they have been semipropaganda pieces, 
either to advocate greater federal aid to 
local services, like schools, or to per- 
suade us to turn back to the states com- 
plete responsibility for marginal serv- 
ices, like welfare, and thus relieve the 
demands on the graduated income tax. 
The Sixteenth Amendment, and the 
subsequent steeply graded tax, produced 
a dramatic volte face among centralizers 
on the one hand and states’ righters on 
the other. Prior to World War I, the 
revenues of the federal government were 
collected from a broaa base—excises and 
tariffs—and federal government benefits 
were conferred principally on commer- 
cial and industrial interests. Jefferson- 
ians could well deplore the growth of 
the national government, and the Demo- 
cratic party was consistently—and per- 
sistently—the party of states’ rights. 
But by the time Calvin Coolidze was in 
the White House, shrewd and selfish 
men in the Republican party substituted 
logic for sentiment and reversed their 
65-year-old stand. Soon the New Deal 
made a shambles of Democratic states’ 
rights, and the realignment of the two 
parties, openly avowed by both, was 


firmly established by the politics of 
economics.* 

Although I recognize that the alloca- 
tion of services and resources among the 
several levels of government has been 
and is likely to continue to be in fact an 
exercise in politics rather than in po- 
litical science, I shall try here to make 
such an allocation on the basis of opti- 
mum administrative and policy-making 
considerations. 


ALLOCATION OF RESPONSIBILITIES 
VIS-A-VIS ALLOCATION OF 
RESOURCES 


But one is not free to make an ideal 
administrative arrangement; the ques- 
tion of responsibilities of governmental 
levels cannot be divorced from the re- 
alities of financial resources. And on 
this point one encounters a great deal 
of stubbornness. We are told that a 
particular tax is “naturally” suited to a 
particular level, and that we are obliged 
to conform to a pattern which allegedly 
has had a long standing and an indubi- 
table equity. 

The tables and statements following 
reveal, however, that over a long pe- 
riod: (1) no governmental level has pre- 
empted any tax completely, or even 
largely; (2) the relative size and im- 


1 The only important exception—Southern 
invocation of states’ rights in racial matters— 
is not an exception in the context of govern- 
mental services. 


TABLE 1: EXPENDITURES FOR CIVIL FUNCTIONS, BY LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT 
(in Mririons)* 





1962 
LEVEL 
AMOUNT PER oe OF | PER cent OF AnünNE PRR NI OF | PER N OF 
Federal $22,136 40 $9,416 26 5 27 
State 20,373 3.7 8,653 24 4 25 
Local 39,340 7.1 17,444 49 1 50 





a These and succeeding tax figures were taken from Tax Overlapping in the Unsted States 1964, 
published by the Advisory Committee on Intergovernmental Relations, July 1964 
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portance of taxes have not been stable; 


` * and (3) payments made by governmen- 


tal levels to other governmental levels 
have not been relatively constant. 

It will be observed that the relative 
proportions of civil expenditures among 
the three levels during the decade were 
constant, but that governmental expen- 
ditures increased from 10.2 per cent of 
the gross national product to 14.8 per 
cent, an increase of 45 per cent. 

Other figures released by the Advisory 

Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions show that federal aid to local and 
state governments, expressed in constant 
(1954) dollars, rose from $14.20 per 
capita in 1938 to $31.96 in 1962. 
- Expenditures by local governments 
for general purposes, compared to total 
local and state expenditures, declined 
from 80.9 per cent in 1927 to 65.9 per 
cent in 1962. During the same period 
the portion of local-government general 
revenue obtained from the federal gov- 
ernment rose from .2 per cent to 2.0 
per cent, and that received from the 
state increased from 10.1 per cent to 
28.5 per cent. (Within this total, state 
intergovernmental expenditures in 1962 
ranged from 6.8 per cent of total state 
expenditures in New Hampshire to 54.6 
per cent in New Mexico.) 

The table following shows how the 
principal state intergovernmental expen- 
ditures varied over a thirty-year period: 


TABLE 2: STATE INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTION 











(PERCENTAGES) 
FUNCTION 1932 1962 
Genl Local Gov’t Support 17.5 77 
Public Welfare 3.5 16.3 
Education 497 59 4 
Highways 28 6 12 2 
All others 7 4.4 


Another table, showing the varying 
importance of selected state taxes, is 
also apropos: 


TABLE 3: RELATIVE GROWTH AND DECLINE 
OF SELECTED STATE TAXES 







PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL STATE 
TAXES 





TAX 

1963 
Individual Income 13 4 
Corporation Income 68 
Death and Gift 27 
General Sales 25 0 
Motor Fuel 174 
Property 31 

Vehicle and Operators 
Licenses 8.1 


Finally, we may note the actual dol- 
lar amounts of taxes on the three levels, 
as shown in Table 4. 

Let us then begin our examination of 
the optimum allocation of governmental 
functions by advancing the premise that 
existing taxes can find new proprietors 
and can lose old ones, and that lower 
levels of government may expect from 
higher levels higher—-and lower—rates 
of subsidy. In any one year tax “‘juris- 
dictions” seem to be rigid and predict- 
able, but over a period of several dec- 
ades we perceive a pronounced disposi- 
tion on the part of legislators toward 
accommodation and adaptation to the 
financial demands of new expanded 
services. 

No matter at which level a govern- 
mental service is lodged, the American 
people must pay for it in one tax pro- 
gram or another. The prime desider- 
atum is whether a particular service can 
best be administered at a particular 
level; if its best residence can be de- 
termined administratively, it should be 
pertinently located, and the appropri- 
ate taxes and intergovernmental grants 
should be adjusted accordingly. We 
should put services in the best place, 
as determined only by administrative 
immediacy, expertise, and economy. We 
should be guided by these considera- 
tions exclusively and should brush aside 
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TABLE 4: Tax Cotiections, 1962, Exctupinc Customs (IN MILLIONS) 





AAN 


TAX 


Individual Income 
Corporation Income 
Inheritance, Estate, Gift | 
General Sales, Gross Receipts 
Selective sales, gross receipts- 
Motor Fuel i 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Tobacco 
Amusements , 
Public Utilities | 
Autos, Luggage, Jewelry, Furs, 
Insurance, etc. 
Vehicle, Operators Licenses 
Property i 
All Other 


Total (of these taxes) i 


(a) = Inconsiderable 


—ruthlessly but nevertheless! realisti- 
cally—tradition, present tax jurisdic- 
tion, and special pleaders. 

But the pertinent tax need not be at- 
tached like a Siamese twin to a particu- 
lar service. It is well known that tax 
resources do not develop pars passu with 
tax needs. Hence, since we are opposed 
as a nation to political particularism, 
we must continue and perhaps extend 
our present policy of requiring well- 
favored regions and districts o subsi- 
dize poorer ones. 

Because of the primacy of ihe indi- 
vidual income tax, and because it is 
highly eraduated and therefore should 
be levied by a central government, we 
should maintain it at the present levei 
or increase it, and distribute part of it 
among the states, on a per capita basis. 
The states in turn should subsidize local 
areas on an inverse basis, that is, should 
give the poorer districts more per head 
and the richer districts less. This policy 
is justified on the ground that we are a 
united nation, with a national culture, 
and not a congeries of dissimilar regions 


4 





$81,120 | $20,560 | $20,963 || 661 








AMOUNT 

STATE Loca FED- 
$2,728 308 1) 938 
1,308/ (a) || 940 
516 (a) 79.6 

4,988 074 — 
3,665 37 || 398 
740 25 || 809 
1,075 63 || 640 
306] @) 32 5 
420 310 |} 60.0 
721 641} 809 

1,657 123 || — 

640} 18,416] — 
1,786]  643|/ 230 














and states. If a good citizen is willing 
to tax himself so that the boy next door 
need not be an illiterate, he should be 
willing to make the same sacrifice for 
the boy halfway across his state—and 
also halfway across the continent. 


THE ALLOCATION OF SERVICES ON THE 
BASIS OF ADMINISTRATION RATHER 
THAN POLITICS 


We can start the actual allocation of 
services among the levels of government 
by recognizing that there are some re- 
sponsibilities which can be discharged, 
sensibly, only by the federal govern- 
ment. Among these activities are: sup- 
porting agricultural prices, regulating 
and promoting agricultural marketing, 
establishing standards for weights and 
measures, predicting the weather, issu- 
ing patents and copyrights, and collect- 
ing the census.? 


2A fuller list would include. inspecting 
food and drugs, providing social (financial) 
security, giving aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, exploring oufer space, regulating atomic 
energy, promoting and regulating aviation, 
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But when we look at the state level 
of government we cannot identify any 
services which should be provided only 
at that level. (Perhaps we can admit 
minor exceptions to this by noticing 
elections bureaus and the chartering of 
corporations. ) 

At the local level there are a few pre- 
emptions—zoning, disposing of waste, 
care of neighborhood parks, obtention 
of water and, perhaps, lighting and local 
transportation. 

We begin to approach the subject of 
this article when we perceive that there 
are a number of services which might 
be furnished jointly or separately by 
either the federal or the state govern- 
ments, for example, regulating intra- 
state commerce, controlling banking and 
insurance, promoting science and tech- 
nology, repressing narcotics, supporting 
the National Guard, defending civil 
rights, conserving natural parks and 
forests, providing social insurance (for 
example, workmen’s compensation), pro- 
moting and regulating labor, assisting 
necessitous persons, regulating political 
parties, inspecting mines and factories, 
regulating intrastate utilities, and pro- 
viding agricultural field services. 

Then, too, we notice that some serv- 
ices may be provided jointly or sepa- 
rately either by the states or by the lo- 
calities—promotion of recreation, insur- 
ing public safety (crime, fire, building 
collapse, and the like), and individual 
healing (clinics and general and mental 
hospitals). 
protecting the public against fake stocks, 
regulating wireless communication, developing 
TVA’s, ordering maritime traffic, propagandiz- 
ing backward societies on the virtues of the 
American way of life, protecting the public 
against business shatpers, helping veterans, 
making economic analyses, building military 
defenses and offenses, engaging in diplomacy 
and espionage, regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce, coining and printing money, ad- 
mitting immigrants, prosecuting trusts, extend- 
ing civil rights, running the Post Office, and 
taking care of Amerindians, 


Finally, we are aware of an appreci- 
able array of services which may be 
provided by any one of the three lev- 
vels of government—administering for- 
mal justice, protecting public health, 
educating children, youths, and adults, 
encouraging people to use their leisure 
wisely, shoring up the faltering housing 
industry, incarcerating and rehabilitat- 
ing criminals, and building roads and 
highways. These are substantive func- 
tions of government; at all levels we 
find also adjectival activities, like tax 
collection, personnel management, budg- 
eting, and planning. 

The functions which can be dis- 
charged, sensibly, only by the federal 
government are in little danger of being 
dislodged; the editor of this volume of 
THe ANNALS is principally concerned 
with the possible reallocation of services 
which are not as good as they should be 
because their base is too small for ade- 
quate financial support and professional 
staff. 

Let us approach the problem of real- 
location by subscribing to a maxim: If 
a service Is being satisfactorily provided 
by private agencies, the government 
should not take it on; if the govern- 
ment takes it on, it should be lodged at 
the lowest feasible level. 

With this as a general guide, we can 
consider the principal shared functions 
seriatim. 

Intrastate commerce should be regu- 
lated by the states, and should be more 
rigorously attended. We have developed 
the habit of brushing the state aside 
when intrastate commerce impinges on 
interstate commerce, but such impinge- 
ment can also justify the priority of 
state regulation in cases of conflict. A 
new posture on this subject will cause 
some inconvenience, but so does the 
present one. We see at present a great 
political and administrative development 
in the federal government and in the 
metropolises; the states have been stand- 
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ing still, relatively. They are necessary 
in our scheme of things, however, and 
they will not be revivified if we con- 
tinue to take things eway frora them. 

Banking is essentially a local indus- 
try, and should be controlled by the 
states (except, of course, the Federal 
Reserve System). Insurance is essen- 
tially a national industry, and should be 
regulated by the federal government. It 
is well known that most of the states 
make no attempt to set up independent 
insurance codes; they follow the lead of 
one of the largest stazes. 

To charge the federal government 
with the sole or chief responsibility for 
developing science and technology is to 
run the great risk of losing one’s eggs 
by putting them all in one basket. 
There is need for competition and stimu- 
lation here, which can be realized from 
independent state programs, subsidized 
in part by the shared income tax men- 
tioned above. 

Narcotics control is a responsibility of 
police and public health officers; assign- 
ing jurisdiction to the federal govern- 
ment because dope moves in interstate 
commerce is a logical non sequitur. 
Everything moves in interstate com- 
merce at some time or other. 

The reserve military forces of the 
United States should be organized in 
viable military districts, and should 
have nothing to do with states as such. 
Whether such forces bear the name of 
the Reserve, now nearly defunct, or the 
National Guard, now about tc be bol- 
stered, makes no difference. There is no 
logical connection between state bound- 
aries and the recruitment, training, and 
deployment of troops and other armed 
Services. 

The federal government has entered 
the field of civil rights because of a de- 
fault by states. It should, of course, 
stay there until the lapse has been cor- 
rected. Nevertheless, we must remem- 
ber that the protection of the right to 


hold a job, live in any neighborhood, 
vote, and mingle in public places is ' 
properly a state and local responsibility. 

Assembling and conserving natural 
parks and forests is a proper function 
for states, because of their concern for 
recreation and also conservation. ‘The 
federal government dramatically entered 
this field, however, because of its owner- 
ship of a vast public domain and the 
earlier appearance in the federal service 
of enlightened pioneers in conservation. 
A plausible approach to this subject 
would be to classify all parks and for- 
ests as national or regional. Those, like 
Yellowstone, would be retained by the 
federal government, and the others, like 
the Allegheny National Forest, could be. 
given to the states. 

Because of the mobility of our popu- 
lation, social security for older persons 
should be administered by the federal 
government, whereas workmen’s (dis- 
ability) and unemployment compensa- 
tion, which are financed by taxes on 
fixed industrial enterprises, should be 
left to the states. The federal tax, 
levied to achieve compliance of back- 
ward states, has by this time served its 
purpose. 

Likewise, the right of workers to or- 
ganize into unions is now so well recog- 
nized by the states that federal pro- 
prietorship of labor relations machinery 
is no longer necessary. (In all of these 
matters, we must remember that the 
broad construction of the Fourteenth 
Amendment by the Supreme Court can 
take care of the few, if any, recalcitrant 
states.) 

Because of the mobility of needy per- 
sons, public assistance should not be a 
local responsibility, lest all the derelicts 
concentrate in the city with the most 
liberal rates. Because our economy is 
a national economy, the relief of per- 
sons economically dislocated should be 
a national financial responsibility, with 
administration based on states. 
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Americans vote because they are citi- 


`- gens of states; even our national offi- 


cers are elected as state representatives 
or through state machinery. Also, ana- 
lysts have established the particularistic 
basis of state political parties. For both 
of these reasons, elections should be the 
responsibility of states, with the proviso 
that the federal government should in- 
tervene in Fourteenth Amendment cases. 

Mines and factories should be in- 
spected by states; if this function can 
be logically claimed by the federal gov- 
ernment, anything can be so claimed. 

Intrastate utilities should be regulated 
by states, for the same reasons which 
apply in the case of intrastate com- 
merce, 

Agricultural field services are also a 
state responsibility, since teaching the 
farmer how to increase his yields, his 
wife how to put up peaches and bal- 
ance the baby’s diet, and the young 
folks to engage in wholesome social ac- 
tivities, are all part of the general edu- 
cational program, which in the United 
States is properly lodged in the states. 

The administration of formal justice, 
although looked upon in the United 
States as the business of a separate 
branch of the government, is really part 
of law enforcement, and hence is part 
of the work of the executive branch. 
Accordingly, wherever Jaw is enforced 
there will be the pertinent judicial offi- 
cers, in all three levels of government. 

Public health is perhaps, next to pub- 
lic safety, the most essential part of 
government, yet in small municipalities 
it is almost totally inadequate. A mini- 
mum, if adequate, health program re- 
quires the services of a physician, an 
engineer, two trained nurses, a statis- 
tician, and a clerk. Sixty thousand per- 
sons are needed in a health district to 
provide the tax base to support such a 
staff. Small towns which presently pay 
a superannuated policeman $1,000 a 
year to drop into restaurant kitchens 


and to scout privies, and which rely 
upon charitable clinics and associations 
for medical services, do not, of course, 
have a health program. One of three 
things should be done to correct such 
farces: (1) the state should create, staff, 
and finance health districts; (2) the 
service should be taken over by the 
county or by a combination of counties; 
or (3) the locality should be grouped 
with other localities for health purposes. 

The problem of education, on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, is the 
problem of organizing districts large 
enough to support specialization among 
teachers. A hundred years ago a town- 
ship could support a one-room school. 
Thus was launched the sentimental as- 
sociation of school administration with 
local jurisdictions. Some people hold 
that education is the responsibility of 
the family, others that the burden lies 
upon the community, and still others 
that it is a state-wide responsibility. It 
is interesting to note that in those areas 
of the world where responsibility lies 
with the family or the community we 
find the greatest illiteracy, hence it is 
reassuring to recognize that in the 
United States the states are in charge. 
But although we have a state-wide re- 
sponsibility, we have local administra- 
tion. What we need is state legislation 
requiring that no school districts shall 
have a total population of less than 
50,000. 

All that may be said of education 
should be said about the responsibility 
of the government for instructing peo- 
ple in the wise use of leisure, which is 
growing faster than is our capacity to 
use it wholesomely. (It will take some 
time, however, before the American pub- 
lic embraces this view.) 

There is no compelling reason for the 
state or federal government to go into 
the public housing business; this is 
clearly indicated for municipalities. 

Leaving lock-ups and short-term jails 
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out of consideration, zhe states and the 
federal government have assumed the 
task of housing the long-term convict. 
There is a sad confusion on the subject 
of objectives—whether incarceration is 
primarily for rehabilitation, or punish- 
ment, or to protect the public—but the 
administrative base is satisfactory. 

A simple formula can be put forward 
to determine a feasible allocation of 
jurisdiction over road-building: Allow 
local governments to have complete con- 
trol over roads which do not connect 
with roads in the next jurisdictions, and 
let the state contro] connecting roads. 
Impose the same restriction on states 
vis-a-vis the federal government. 

When we come to services shared by 
the states and the localities, we have 
less of a problem then with federal-state 
sharirg, since localities are the creatures 
of the states and hence are amenable to 
state direction. 

If we repair to our maxim, we of 
course come to the initial conclusion 
that all of the functions shared by states 
and localities should be turned over to 
the localities. But most localities are 
too small to support the minimum staff 
needed for sound szandards of adminis- 
tration. 

Government entities have only an ac- 
cidentally continucus relationship with 
governmental functions The minimum 
population of a well-designed public 
health district, we have noted, is 60.000 
persons, but a recreation district need 
not be more than half as large. Local 
road districts may be much smaller than 
first-class school districts. There is an 
optimum size of district for each of the 
functions of government, yet up to now 
we have been accustomed to think of 
unizs of local government as legal cor- 
porations rather than as clusters of gov- 
ernmental activities. A borough made 
up of 500 persons should not be ex- 
pected to suppor: the official staff and 
to provide the services appropriate to a 


J 


borough of 40,000, simply because both 
municipalities have the same legal title 
and have been chartered under the same 
statute. Calling a hamlet a borough or 
a city cannot make it one. 

Although widely varying sizes of mu- 
nicipalities may be called upon to pro- 
vide the same services because they be- 
long to the same legal class, the small 
units will fail to provide them regard- 
less of the words of statutes, charters, 
or codes. If the weaker communities at- 
tempt to comply, their best will be a 
token service only. Our superannuated 
policemen will not provide an adequate 
health administration, no matter what 
the ordinance says. Public health ad- 
ministration should be organized accord- 
ing to the requirements of public health, 
and not be made to conform to the 
Procrustean frame of the relevant mu- 
nicipal corporation. Likewise, roads ad- 
ministration should embrace a number 
of small municipalities, so that labor- 
saving earth-moving machinery can be 
financed. School administration should 
embrace another number of local places, 
and so on, through the whole gamut of 
the functions of local government, with 
each activity being organized according 
to its needs and with a secondary re- 
gard for the legal fiction called the 
municipal corporation. Services should 
shape the corporation; the corporation 
should not shape services Local gov- 
ernment is instituted to provide services, 
not to create corporations. 


How To GET ADEQUATE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE BASES FOR LOCAL SERVICES 


As the sophisticated reader of this 
article well knows, many articles have 
been written, speeches made, and experi- 
ments entered into, to assemble small 
fragments of communities into adminis- 
trative ensembles large enough to sup- 
port adequately staffed programs. One 
of these methods is extraterritoriality, 
that is, an extension of jurisdiction be- 
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yond the physical boundaries of the cen- 
tral unit. Another method is annexa- 
tion, and, indeed, extraterritoriality is 
essentially annexation by function. 

Another recourse, becoming alarm- 
ingly popular these days, is the func- 
tional authority. This type of appari- 
tion has no physical connection with any 
known area of land, it has no nexus with 
any body of voters, it need not be re- 
sponsive to public opinion, it usually 
has exclusive connections with no single 
municipal jurisdiction, it usually is the 
seat of political patronage and dark 
room, bank-dictated finance, and-—the 
worst of its features—it encourages a 
selfish generation to dodge its legal debt 
-limits and to enjoy something its chil- 
dren will be forced to pay for. Some 
authorities, of course, are good, espe- 
cially those that bestride state bound- 
aries, but most of them should be ap- 
praised from a standpoint of ethical 
shortcoming rather than that of me- 
chanical efficiency. 

A fourth device, somewhat akin to 
the authority, except that it has an 
areal basis, is the spectal district. In 
my opinion, there is nothing wrong with 
the special district (since it is obvious 
that different services require different 
areas for pertinent efficiency) except 
that it Interposes a special set of offi- 
cials between the citizen and the man- 
agement of the gamut of local govern- 
ment services In a chaotic melange 
like metropolitan Chicago, for example, 
the voter has long since abandoned at- 
tempts to know where he stands vis-a- 
vis the multitudes of wraithlike officials 
who serve him. 

A fifth solution, or partial solution, is 
the system of obtaining services through 
contract with a large neighboring city. 
This relationship is most commonly seen 
in fire-fighting, sewage and refuse dis- 
posal, secondary education, and water 
procurement. The system is reasonably 
good as far as it goes, but it affords no 


adequate answer to the continuing needs 
of the small satellites. It exhibits a 
double deficiency, in that the central 
city has no solid basis for long-term 
planning and the purchasing community 
has no control over priorities and stand- 
ards. 

A sixth alternative is some form of 
jurisdictional consolidation. This sub- 
ject, as indicated above, is so heavily 
fraught with suspicion and rancor that 
we can dismiss it as a promising instru- 
ment to bring about voluntary intermu- 
nicipal co-ordination. 

A seventh possibility may be called 
municipal federalism. It may be de- 
fined briefly as an arrangement whereby 
the group of contracting local govern- 
ments create specific agencies and dele- 
gate to them limited powers. As distin- 
guished from powers assigned to the 
United States government by the feder- 
ating states, these ad hoc delegations are 
revocable. Municipal federalism is thus 
a tentative kind of functional union, or 
vestibule device, and desirable to the 
extent that it is an opening to a more 
meaningful union 

The last formula in this series, and 
the one which J feel is most promising 
in most places at this time, may be 
labeled functional consolidation. 

Since the formula here recommended 
is less frequently discussed in our jour- 
nals than are the others mentioned, per- 
haps I should say a word about the 
mechanics of organization 

The machinery is simple. The legis- 
lature could establish minimum popula- 
tion bases for each service, and set a 
time limit within which nonconforming 
localities must join hands. Each borough 
or township entering a compact to form 
a public health district, for example, 
could designate one of its councilmen 
to sit on the committee which controls 
the administration of the service. (Thus 
the voter would have only one elected 
legislative body to appraise.) 
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This delegate, or member, would have 
a vote in proportion to the financial con- 
tribution of his municipality. The finan- 
cial contribution, in turn, would be com- 
puted according to a formula specially 
designed for each service. Thus for 
health, the base would be population; 
for roads, road area (length times 
width); for fire, equated real property 
assessments; and so on. Allocation of 
emphasis as among the several service 
budgets could be achieved by an an- 
nual meeting of the full councils of the 
participating towns. Thus if a munici- 
pality belonged to five service groups, 
its courcil could, if it wished, join with 
its pertinent neighbors in five budget 
debates, or it could approve the esti- 
mates as submitted. This situation 
would not differ essentially from that 
obtaining in any single jurisdiction in 
which the council as a whole must de- 
cide wkether to vote the money recom- 
mendations of the police committee, for 
example, or to accept the recommenda- 


tions of the finance committee, or to 
have a full-dress debate. 

It now begins to appear that some 
such device is essential, if adequate 
services and self-determination for small 
municipalities are both to be achieved 
and preserved. Even laymen are be- 
ginning to recognize that the multitudi- 
nous and tiny units of local government 
designed for the simple life of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are no 
longer adequate for the many costly 
services demanded by the people in the 
mid-twentieth century. Corporate sur- 
vival, which seems to be a fetish of the 
American people, can best be achieved 
through consolidation of services. Re- 
fusal to make these mergers will inexo-. 
rably bring about a revivification of the 
county, or receivership by the state, or 
a plague of ghostly authorities. 

The views expressed here have been 
expressed before. They need to be ex- 
pressed again-—and again, until some- 
thing is done about them. 


Merit Controls, the Hatch Acts, and Personnel 
Standards in Intergovernmental Relations 


By Harry W. ReyNoLps, JR. 


ABSTRACT: In the past quarter-century, close working rela- 
tionships have evolved in the public personnel field among the 
federal, state, and local levels of government. ‘These relation- 
ships have been concentrated in two closely related areas— 
(1) political neutrality and (2) the technical dimensions of 
the merit system. Both neutrality (Hatch Acts) and merit 
have been mandated in many substantive areas at the state 
and local levels where implementing personnel is paid wholly 
or partly by federal monies. Controls respecting neutrality 
in politics are more encompassing vis-a-vis state and local per- 
sonnel than those pertaining to merit. Administration of the 
political neutrality requirements, because of their sweeping 
Procrustian design, has brought to light significant problems 
in achieving compliance—and about the pertinence and scope 
of the statutes themselves. Changes in the content of the 
Hatch Acts to make them more efficacious turn generally on 
the idea of varying the kind and degree of neutrality required 
with the nature of the levels of substantive responsibility dis- 
charged at state and local levels. Merit requirements have 
strengthened fledgling professionalism in state personnel sys- 
tems, but encountered impediments insofar as rectifying short- 
comings in many traditional wellsprings of patronage. Not- 
withstanding this, the resources of the federal government 
are used with increasing frequency, at the states’ initiative, to 
sustain and gradually to improve their personnel systems. 
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HE modern character of federal 

participation in the personnel mat- 
ters of other levels of government de- 
rives from an expansion of the public 
service nationally as well as locally in 
the waxe of New Deal programs with 
their augmented grants-in-aid. The es- 
sence CÍ that participation has lain in 
two broad but related categories of con- 
trol—the prohibition of political activi- 
ties for certain classes of state and local 
employees, and the imposition of merit 
requirements, with their attendant pro- 
fessional trappings, upon the personnel 
processes of those levels of government 
which had to do with the discharge of 
various public programs aided by fed- 
eral funds. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE 
HATCH Acts 


The enlarged ban on political activi- 
ties by various categories of public em- 
ployees became effective in two stages— 
with tae passage of the first Hatch Act 
in August 1939, and the second Hatch 
Act in 1940, The first statute imposed 
restrictions, already binding upon clas- 
sified 2mployees in the national govern- 
ment as a result of the Pendleton Act, 
to unclassified positions, except those of 
a top policy-making character. Up to 
this time, within the provisions of the 
latter statute, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion Lad developed rather definite pre- 
cepts respecting the permissive limits of 
political activity on the part of classified 
employees. Moreover, several features 
of this legislation proved effectual in 
circumscribing the actions of unclassi- 
fied personnel in this respect. “But,” 
one writer has acknowledged, “the Pen- 
dleton Act had many loopholes, its in- 
terpretation was largely dependent upon 
presidential attitudes, and the enforce- 
ment powers it conferred were by no 
means stringent.* 

1 Paul P. Van Riper, History of the United 
States Civil Service (Evanston, Il: Row, 
Peterson, 1958), p. 339. Approximately 40 


The Hatch Act also endeavored to 
clarify the kind of activities of a politi- 
cal nature which were to be made sub- 
ject to penalties (fines and imprison- 
ment). Enforcement powers were lodged 
in the Justice Department, with the 
Civil Service Commission functioning as 
the investigatory and monitoring agency. 
Ambiguous language respecting the per- 
missive limits of federal employees’ in- 
volvement in one particular kind of po- 
litical activity—the prohibition against 
employees using their “official authority 
or influence for the purpose of interfer- 
ing with an election or affecting the re- 
sult thereof”—occasioned the enactment 
the following year of the second Hatch 
Act. This statute sought to render more” 
understandable the aforementioned pas- 
sage; but, more to the point of this pa- 
per, it brought forth an extension of 
prohibitions upon political activity to 
state and local employees whose salaries 
were provided wholly or in part by fed- 
eral funds. Supervision of the political 
activities of employees in these last- 
mentioned levels of government, as with 
the federal personnel, was lodged in the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Individuals at large, political commit- 
tees, and persons employed in the execu- 
tive branch of the national government 
—namely, its departments and agencies 
—as well as the District of Columbia 
are included in the coverage of the frst 
Hatch Act; employees of state and local 
governments receiving federal aid are 
covered by the second. A computation 
in 1962 concerning the degree of federal 
financial participation with state and 
local governments identified 53 distinct 
program areas embracing, for the most 
part, welfare, Jabor, agriculture, natural 
resources, commerce, housing, and gen- 
eral government.? Efforts to ascertain 





per cent—some four-fifths of a million—of 
federal public service employees as of 1939 
were subject to few political regulations. 

2 In the context of American administrative 
history the Hatch Acts have a lengthy ancestry. 
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_ periodically the numbers of state and 
Jocal employees in federally aided ac- 
tivities during the past decade have 
brought only highly tentative figures. 

Governmental personnel covered by 
the two Hatch Acts are subject to its 
controls in three ways. The legislation 
contains general prohibitions upon po- 
litical activity, including political con- 
tributions, that affect public employees 
as well as others, to begin with; it also 
contains specific restrictions binding 
upon public employees alone. The stat- 
utes also substantiated the rule-making 
powers of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission with respect to matters 
of political activity, even giving legal 
effect to existing rules of the Commis- 
sion. 

General restrictions and prohibitions. 
State and local employees affected by 
the Hatch Acts are, like their federal 
counterparts, prohibited from using their 
official authority or influence for the 
purpose of (1) interfering with an elec- 
tion or a nomination, or affecting their 
results; (2) directly or indirectly coerc- 


Presidential dissatisfacticn with partisan in- 
volvement by federal officials has been voiced 
many times, executive orders being issued 
periodically against the principal federal ad- 
ministrators influencing votes through elec- 
tioneering or personal-type pressures upon 
voters. Statutes prohibiting the assessing of 
federal employees for political purposes date 
from 1867, The Pendlzton (Civil Service) 
Reform Act of 1883 outlawed campaign 
solicitations from or by all federal employees, 
or by other persons on federal premises. The 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 codified much 
fugitive legislation dealirg with this subject, 
incorporating the provisions against illegal 
assessment already extant in the Pendleton 
Act The Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940 are 
companion pieces to the law of 1925; their 
provisions overlap ın various respects. For the 
1962 computation cited immediately above, 
see Pamela Ford, Political Activities and the 
Public Service (Berkeley. Institute for Govern- 
mental Studies, 1963), p 25 (Mimeographed), 
and, more in detail, W. Brooke Graves, Ameri- 
can Intergovernmental Relations (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1964), Appendix A 


ing, commanding, or advising one an- 
other to contribute in any way money 
or anything else of value for political 
purposes to any party, committee, or- 
ganization, agency, or person; and (3) 
taking any active part in a political 
campaign or its management. Although 
the statutory bases of these prohibitions 
are different as they affect federal and 
state and local employees, respectively, 
their content and language are virtually 
identical. 

Specific prohibitions. The political 
privileges of governmental employees 
subject to the Hatch Acts are specially 
recognized by these statutes. Employees, 
like citizens, are afforded immunity from 
coercion by superiors or outsiders for 
political purposes—for example, respect- 
ing campaigns for office. No benefit de- 
riving from any congressional enactment 
may be used to elicit employees’ influ- 
ence, support, or opposition to parties 
or candidates. The first Hatch Act (by 
definite wording), as well as the second 
(by interpretation), acknowledges the 
right of every covered public employee 
to vote as he chooses, to express his 
opinions on all political subjects and 
candidates, and to participate in local 
campaigns and elections involving can- 
didates who do not represent a party 
for whom votes were cast in the preced- 
ing presidential election. By similar 
statutory approaches, however, covered 
employees are also enjoined from par- 
ticipating politically in connection with 
any question which is identified with 
any national or state political party. 
Thus only the area of strictly non- 
partisan elections is open to covered em- 
ployees, principally at the local levels 
of government and in conjunction with 
items such as constitutional or charter 
amendments, referendums, and the like. 
With respect to Minnesota and Ne- 
braska, whose legislatures are chosen in 
primary and general elections without 
political designation of the candidates, 
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covered employees do enjoy some par- 
ticipatory rights in state campaigns and 
voter choices. 

The Civil Service Commission, through 
its interpretative powers relative to this 
legislation, has identified other privi- 
leges of a political nature enjoyed by 
covere] employees. Their exercise is a 
matter of continuing Commission inter- 
pretation. These privileges consist of 
the following: (1) contributing to cam- 
paign funds, but not on governmental 
premises or between covered employees; 
(2) joining political organizations and 
voting on officers and issues; (3) at- 
tendinz open political meetings; (4) 
signing (but not initiating or agitating 
for) petitions; (5) displaying badges 
and stickers and (at home) political 
pictures; (6) speaking or writing about 
political topics, save in conjunction with 
any partisan campaign; (7) registering 
voters; and (8) participating in civic 
betterment associations. 

The activities specifically prohibited 
covered employees by the Civil Service 
Commission, through its interpretation 
of the Hatch Acts, include the follow- 
ing: (1) serving on, or on behalf of, 
any political committee or comparable 
party organization, or as a delegate or 
alternate to a party convention; (2) 
soliciting or handling political contribu- 
tions, including the selling of tickets to 
political dinners; (3) serving as an offi- 
cer, spokesman, or organizer of a po- 
litical club, or as a member of its com- 
mittees; (4) serving in the capacity of 
organizer or leader of (or merely as a 
participant in) a political meeting or 
rally, or speaking before them in regard 
to a partisan matter; (5) soliciting 
votes, or assisting vcters at the polls, or 
transporting voters to or from the polls; 
(6) assisting a party as a recorder, 
watcher, checker, or challenger; (7) 
serving in any position of election offi- 
cer wherein partisanship or political 
preferment may be displayed; (8) so- 


liciting votes through published letters 
or articles, signed or unsigned; (9) be- ` 
coming a candidate for nomination or 
election to office at any level of govern- 
ment, or exhorting others to become 
candidates, where partisan contenders 
are on the ballot; (10) distributing 
Campaign literature; (11) initiating or 
circulating partisan nominating peti- 
tions; and (12) engaging in political 
caucuses or canvassing on behalf of a 
partisan candidate, faction, or proposi- 
tion. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE HATCH ACTS 


While the Civil Service Commission 
has developed finely drawn distinctions 
applicable in particular situations which 
are detailed in an official handbook pre- 
pared by its chief hearing officer, prob- 
lems of interpretation nevertheless con- 
tinue at the departmental level. Testi- 
mony before congressional committees 
attests to the frequency of contradic- 
tions in interpretations of certain points 
between, first, the operating agency, 
and, second, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, characteristically in its appellate 
or review roles. A like inconsistency 
exists among agencies themselves in in- 
terpretations of comparable points very 
often. It is matter of record “that every 
agency [has] a different procedure for 
administering the Act[s].” ® 

The most troublesome areas of inter- 
pretation with respect to the Hatch Acts 
have had to do with defining covered 
employment; ascertaining the occur- 
rence of prohibited activity, direct or 
indirect, by covered employees; and de- 
termining permissible actions for those 
desiring to be politically active in vari- 
ous ways. ‘The determination of cov- 
ered employment, for state and local as 
well as federal employees, would appear 
to constitute a most thorny problem 


8 Ford, op. cit, p 31 
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with respect to the rights of full-time 
- employees engaging in, or desiring to 
engage in, prohibited political activities 
while on leave or furlough, with or with- 
out pay. Characteristically public em- 
ployees have been regarded (by the 
Civil Service Commission) as covered, 
and hence enjoined according to the in- 
tent of the statutes, on the basis of a 
twenty-four-hour day; after-hours in- 
dulgence in prohibited political acts is 
thus banned automatically by adminis- 
trative interpretation. The same ap- 
plies to the use of leaves of absence or 
vacations for the purpose of becoming or 
assisting a candidate, or aiding or organ- 
izing a political committee, even with 
the promise to resign covered employ- 
ment if a candidacy is successful. Tem- 
porary, emergency, part-time, and inter- 
mittent employees are covered by 
pertinent restictions only for the days 
actually worked, but for the entire 
twenty-four-hour period of each day. 
State and local employees in this latter 
category, however, where covered em- 
ployment does not afford them a prin- 
cipal means of livelihood, may seek 
public office and engage in certain other 
political activities while not on the 
public payroll. 

The ascertainment of proscribed ac- 
tivities on the part of covered employees 
(again a task discharged by the Civil 
Service Commission) has encountered 
greatest difficulty in practice in situa- 
tions of covert or conspiratorial action, 
in the main. Any activity prohibited in 
the case of an employee acting in- 
dependently is also prohibited to an 
employee acting openly or secretly in 
co-operation with others. Political ac- 
tivities forbidden a covered employee 
directly or personally may not be en- 
gaged in by him indirectly or through 
an agent, subordinate, or other employee 
subject to his control (for example, a 
spouse). 

One writer has observed: 


Determination of intent to be politically 
active poses difficulties. Some have to do 
with judgments as to partisanship and non- 
partisanship of particular issues. Others 
are affected by .. . relative proximity to 
election campaigns. Matters and activities 
ordinarily having little or no political con- 
notation may take on political coloration 
during election ... and in the midst of 
campaigns. At such times the statutory 
right to free expression of opinion may 
clash with the restrictions. ... Distin- 
guishing between premeditated effort to in- 
fluence the political action of others and 
private opinion may determine .. . guilt 
or innocence. ... The affected employee 
wishing to express political opinions pub- 
licly and safely negotiates a difficult path. 
He must proceed carefully through the 
campaign season; identify and skirt prob- 
lems relating to issues and candidates; 
finally, exercise care not to be trapped into 
partisanship.* 
While covered employees may partici- 
pate in only local elections which are al- 
together separated from state and na- 
tional partisan candidacies and issues, 
an intrinsic difficulty inheres in the 
question of whether nonpartisanship 
really occurs in a form devoid of par- 
tisan ties or overtones. Significant re- 
cent scholarship has pointed to the in- 
separable nature of partisan (national 
and state) and nonpartisan (local) 
positions on many issues. The Civil 
Service Commission has manifested an 
awareness of this indivisible relation- 
ship by desisting from formulating strict 
rules as to permissive and prohibited po- 
litical activities for covered employees. 
Such employees as a consequence, when 
contemplating engaging in political ac- 
tivity of a nonpartisan nature (that is, 
as a candidate for, or a worker for a 
candidate seeking, nonpartisan office), 
have to determine for themselves whether 
partisan politics enter into an election. 
t Dalmas H Nelson, “Political Expression 
Under the Hatch Act and the Problem of 


Statutory Ambiguity,” 2 Midwest Journal of 
Political Sctence (February 1958), pp. 76 ff 
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APPRAISING THE HATCH Acts 


Enforcement of the ban against po- 
litical activity by classified employees, 
including those covered in state and 
local government, derives in actuality 
from Rule 4 of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; its issuance preceded passage 
of the Hatch Acts. Section 15 of the 
first Hatch Act extended the ban ap- 
plicable to classified employees to all 
federal employees falling within that 
statute’s purview. Employees not in the 
classified service, however, but other- 
wise subject to the legislation, are sub- 
ject to the authority of the agency em- 
ploying them. The result has been some 
measure of incongruity in the manner 
of resolving rather comparable issues re- 
specting political activity which have 
arisen year by year from each source. 
Those sections of the Hatch Acts hav- 
ing to do with coercion, intimidation, 
promises of or threats to employment, 
and assessment or solicitation of em- 
ployees are codified as part of Title 18 
of the United States Code (Criminal 
Procedure). Their implementation and 
explanation are responsibilities of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Recent literature on the Hatch Acts 
criticizes their scope and purpose from 
the points of view of the alleged mis- 
construing of the needs of governmental 
administration and the political process, 
and of pertinent precedents, privileges, 
and legislative powers in the field of 
public employment. Circumscriptions in 
the legislation affecting the right of pub- 
lic employees to engage in political ac- 
tivity have prompted much of this criti- 
cism. The nexus of the problem has 
remained how to balance public em- 
ployees’ constitutional right of free ex- 
pression, acknowledged to exist even in 
regard to political matters, with evils of 
partisanship likely to derive from exer- 
cise of those rights. The most fre- 
quently cited, or anticipated, evils are 


(1) the impairment of administrative 
loyalty and efficiency, as a result of em - 
ployee participation in partisan matters 
which can lead to partisan interference 
with or corruption of employees, and 
(2) the perversion of the political proc- 
ess, through an accentuation of ths 
prospects for boss dominance as well as 
the spoils orientation of parties follow- 
ing unregulated participation by publiz 
employees in political matters. Included 
in this latter point of focus are oppor 
tunities for assessing job-holders and 
controlling their appointments by par- 
tisan means. 

Compelling evidence still emerges that 
partisan machinations can and do dis- 
tort the rectitude and performance af 
employees in state and local governr- 
ments—-even those whose activities ar2 
financed by federal funds, and that a 
few such employees acquiesce in or, on 
occasion, unhesitatingly conspire wita 
politicians in activities conducive to 
these ends. To regard occurrences of 
this kind as hypothetical is clearly ur- 
warranted. To consider them as the 
rule, rather than the exception, is 
equally impracticable and unfoundec. 
The significant point here is that the 
case against the Hatch Acts has not 
been made insofar as the literal vacuity 
of pressing, pertinent offenses is con 
cerned, or the inutility of their deter- 
rent effects.” Neither should the cur- 


5Qne considerable source ieflecting tre 
incidence of current practices in this respect is 
the Hearings held by the Special Subcommittee 
on the Federal-Aid Highway Progiam of tfe 
Committee on Public Works, US House of 
Representatives. Begun in the Eighty-seventh 
Congress, these Hearings range across many 
things, including personnel practices, at tke 
state and local level in a wide number of 
states in the matter of highway construction. 
Lately there has emerged a somewhat wide- 
spread interest in rectifying the Hatch Acts’ 
ambiguities and even questioning the need fol 
certain of their provisions. Perhaps the most 
extreme assault on this legislation, from a 
point of view this writer 1egards as somewhzt 


rently pre-eminent criticism of these 


_ * + Acts, directed at their alleged vitiation 


of certain basic constitutional rights of 
governmental employees, obscure the 
need for desirable revisions in these 
statutes directed towards facilitating the 
career civil service’s involvement (that 
is, covered employees in technical and 
program enforcement positions, in the 
main) in advising legislators and politi- 
cal executives on policy matters, and in 
effecting compromise and support for its 
substantive purposes among diverse in- 
terests. 

Within the past decade the career civil 
service of Great Britain has been or- 
ganized into different groups according 
to particular skills and duties and the 
character and frequency of its involve- 
ment with political forces and institu- 
tions. Public industrial employees and 
minor categories of the civil service (for 
example, clerks, messengers) in general 
are not enjoined from campaigning, seek- 
ing local (not parliamentary) office, or 
speaking or writing about public candi- 
dates, office-holders, or issues. Super- 
visory, technical, and scientific person- 
nel, with some higher categories of 
. Clerks, are barred, like the minor civil 
servants, from Parliament, but may en- 
gage in other forms of political activity 
nationally and locally at the discretion 
of their departments. The individual 
departments have been instructed to de- 
velop guidelines for these particular 
classifications of employees, more clearly 
defining their permitted political activ- 


ity, with due care principally against ` 


compromising traditional images of 
bureaucratic impartiality, the personal 


far-fetched, is Dalmas Nelson, “Public Em- 
ployees and the Right to Engage in Political 
Activity,” 9 Vanderbilt Law Review (1955), 
pp. 37-50. Over a 22-year period only 4,279 
complaints have been filed under the two 
" Hatch Acts with the Civil Service Commission, 
901 against state and local personnel. Only 58 
removals at this level were effected. 
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integrity of department heads (minis- 
ters), or their substantive responsi- 
bilities. The highest echelons of the 
career civil service, including executive, 
professional, and scientific personnel not 
otherwise restricted in political matters, 
are fully barred from seeking a seat in 
Parliament, holding offices in national 
party organizations (or local party 
groups concerned with national politics), 
or speaking or writing about nationally 
controversial issues. At the local level 
similar barriers to candidacy, campaign- 
ing, and speaking or writing about 
controversial issues obtain for them.*® 

Thus, distinct types of administration 
enjoy patently distinct types of involve- 
ment with political forces and institu- 
tions. Adoption of the British approach 
is not advocated literally in the United 
States. Such an arrangement, however, 
would appear in the broad sense to be. 
no less feasible or workable—an in- 
triguing point of departure, at least— 
with respect to the several levels of 
government in the United States. A de- 
centralized, confederated, and oligarchi- 
cally led (at the local level) political 
system with attendant pressure-group 
influences, typifying the United States, 
precludes dependence upon the appa- 
ratuses of the major parties alone 
for achieving any meaningful safeguard- 
ing or insulation of civil servants from 
Improper or erosive influences. This 
condition of the parties does not afford 
responsible or dispassionate means 
whereby civil servants can always dis- 

8 Where a minor civil servant seeks a seat 
in Parliament he must resign prior to nomina- 
tion. If his candidacy is not successful he 
may be reinstated in the merit system and his 
old position if he makes application within a 
week of the official announcement of the 
election’s outcome Successful candidates may 
be 1einstated in the future if parliamentary 
service does not exceed five years, and provided 
their previous administrative service in covered 
positions exceeded ten years. For remstate- 


ment, an applicant must file within three 
months of terminating parliamentary service. 
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charge their legislative or myriad non- 
governmental] relationships satisfactorily. 
The vertical separation of powers and 
the horizontal division of governmental 
responsibilities under a federal system 
presently preclude any consistent, in- 
violable arrangements for self-policing 
on political activity matters within ad- 
ministrative agencies, national, state, or 
local. Statutory objectives and criteria 
would appear indispensable in this re- 
spect—but conceivably designed so as 
to have a differential applicability vis-a- 
vis covered employees, according to the 
character of their responsibilities and 
the consequences of their susceptibility 
to various forms of political manipula- 
tion. 

Implementation of this proposal, while 
fully acknowledging its broad outlines 
alone here, would require, first, a reten- 
tion of certain basic restrictions cur- 
rently favoring but not restricted to 
governmental employees under merit, 
particularly barriers against mandatory 
contributions or levying upon such 
personnel for political purposes. It 
would necessitate, secondly, the determi- 
nation of the limits of permissive polit- 
ical activity for various categories of 
nublic employees according to the char- 
acter of their responsibilities. In gen- 
eral, this approach contains a greater 
measure of practicability for meeting 
the fillips of those favoring fewer re- 
strictions on the political activities of 
public employees as a matter of civil 
rights. It also serves better as a means 
for relating lessened restrictions in re- 
gard to political matters to the sensi- 
tivity of the work performed. On this 
basis the general run of clerical, file, and 
nontechnical production employees can 
be accorded such rights as seeking public 
office, aiding others who so aspire (as in 
electioneering or circulating petitions), 
soliciting votes or assisting voters, and 
belonging to or holding office in political 
organizations, all with exceptions which 


would have to be but minimally con- 
strued. ` 

Virtually the same privileges can be 
accorded numerous types of subject- 
matter specialists, scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel in the middle ranks, 
and middle-level administrators, subject 
to the discretion and judgment of the 
employing agencies, whose concern must 
remain the competent, impartial, and 
faithful discharge of substantive respon- 
sibilities. To the extent that pursuit of 
certain political rights, like seeking an 
elective office—be it for a seat in Con- 
gress or a state legislature or a municipal 
council—impedes or distorts this com- 
petence, impartiality, or loyalty among 
administrators, that right may conceiw 
ably be regarded as wholly or in part 
outside their enjoyment.’ 

And third, such an arrangement as 
argued for here would require an ad- 
ministrative mechanism which allows 
governmental agencies to exercise some 
measure of discretion in defining the de- 
gree of application of various restrictions 
on political activity for the several cate- 
gories of civil servants. This specifica- 
tion would embrace state and local 
public employees in aided activities; 
their limits of permissive political activ- 
ity would, by this approach, be deter- 
mined by joint consultation among 


TOf 735 mayors and city managers from 
cities of 5,000 or more population queried in 
1955-57, 475 felt existing restrictions and en- 
forcement machinery of the Hatch Acts should 
be altered More than 500 felt control of 
political activity should be local, even where 
federally aided activities are involved. Thirty- 
one state attorneys general similarly polled 
felt control of such activity ought to be at 
the state level, as did 23 state secretaries of 
state See House of Representatives, Special 
Committee to Investigate Operations and En- 
forcement of the Hatch Act. Report (86th 
Congress, 2 Session) passim. Some interesting 
aspects of the points raised in the preceding 
paragraphs are considered in Matthew Welsh, ` 
“The Hatch Act and the States,” 37 State 
Government (Winter 1964), pp 8-13. 
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federal and state and/or local agency 
- heads (or their responsible representa- 
tives) handling kindred substantive 
tasks. The United States Civil Service 
Commission’s role in the broad picture 
of permissive political activities is prob- 
ably better focused upon laying out 
broad guidelines by which federal agen- 
cies can orient themselves in their defini- 
tion and implementation of what is al- 
lowable—for example, insuring pro- 
cedural due-process safeguards, as with 
the assertion of review prerogatives over 
various types of agency determinations. 
Some intervening prerogatives for the 
Commission through which it could 
supersede various departmental specifi- 
cations deemed unduly inappropriate 
would also appear to be in order. In 
all, definitive answers with respect to 
liberalized regulations in the political 
activity field will have to await a certain 
amount of experimentation. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MERIT CONTROLS 
AND PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


By amendment to the Social Security 
Act in 1939 Congress initiated a far- 
reaching precedent in intergovernmental 
personnel matters through specifying 
standards which would bind state and 
local governments to merit precepts if 
they desired to receive federal funds for 
welfare purposes. Employees of these 
recipient levels who worked in this sub- 
stantive area (including employment 
security) and whose salaries were paid 
wholly or partially by federal monies 
were to be recruited and retained ac- 
cording to merit principles. In sub- 
sequent years various public health and 
civil defense activities were similarly 
covered. Presently three federal depart- 
ments—Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Labor; and Defense—administer- 
ing funds under authority of approxi- 
mately a half-dozen statutes affect 
perhaps as many as three-quarters of a 
million public employees in state and 


local governments. A Division of State 
Merit Systems in the federal Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(present successor in a line of assisting 
units) oversees and advises with respect 
to compliance on personnel specifications 
by recipient units of government. 

In discharging its responsibilities the 
Division of State Merit Systems (and 
its predecessors) eschewed the exercise 
of direct authority over the selection, 
length of service, and compensation of 
state and local personnel employed in 
covered activities. Rather, it recom- 
mended basic minima for a merit sys- 
tem. The states were to establish rules 
and regulations covering the essentials 
according to which a merit system could 
be organized and operated. These es- 
sentials included use of open, competi- 
tive examinations for recruitment and 
appointment; limitation on political ac- 
tivity; systematized classification of 
positions, with equitable pay plans; 
prohibition of discrimination; promo- 
tions according to demonstrated capac- 
ity and service; and security of tenure, 
with separation for cause. 

Minimal criteria are not to be con- 
fused with formulations for an ideal 
personnel system under merit. While 
the Division of State Merit Systems oc- 
casionally (in conjunction with a grant- 
ing agency) proffers advice or informally 
passes upon appointees or their salaries 
at recipient levels of government, not 
to mention performing qualifications 
audits as part of the approval or ex- 
tension of projects by grantors, it under- 
takes such actions warily. The Division 
commonly exercises no authority other- 
wise over the selection, tenure, or com- 
pensation of any individual employed in 
conformity with the provisions of such 
systems. Establishing minimal stand- 
ards for nationwide application has been 
resisted out of the fear of (1) the in- 
ability of some states to comply, and 
(2) the felt need to variegate some of 
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the proposed standards because of vari- 
ous differences among the states. 
Installation of merit requirements in 
the states necessitated either an exten- 
sion or a reactivation of civil service 
systems in most instances. Only nine 
states were operating under viable, com- 
prehensive merit processes at the time 
the mandatory merit stipulations were 
set forth under amendments to the 
Social Security Act. The Social Security 
Board released Zor advisement of the 
states prior to their effective date an 
explanation of these requirements, and 
requested the stazes to indicate the steps 
they would take in effecting the essen- 
tials of merit. In a few states, one 
writer has observed, there “were some 
stormy meetings and dire predictions as 
to the effect af the federal requirements. 
However, w-thi2 a relatively short 
period the discussions turned to prac- 
tical questions of means whereby the 
principles could be carried out.” 8 Dif- 
ficulties arose principally out of igno- 
rance or misunderstandings about the ob- 
jectives or procedures of merit admin- 
istration, as well as from concern about 
the fate of incumbent employees. The 
requisite stardards allowed the states to 
deal with incumbent personnel who 
would be covered either by requiring 
them to take op2n competitive examina- 
tions or to cemznstrate their ability to 
meet minimal qualifications through a 
similar method Almost without ex- 
ception the states elected to follow the 
latter course, waiving educational or 
experiential minima as prerequisites to 
qualify for the examinations. It has 
been estimated that approximately 85 
to 90 per cent of incumbent employees 
passed the examinations, the replace- 
ments for the poorest 10 or 15 per cent 


8 Albet H. Aronson, “Merit Systems in 
Grant-in-Aid Prozrams,” 17 Public Personnel 
Review (Octaber 1956), p 3, and additional 
correspondenc2 from Mr Aronson to the 
whiter, June 17 and August 31, 1964. 


(from the top of new registers) deemed 


to constitute a major advance in the: ° 


quality of state personnel. 

War, high economic prosperity after 
1945, and the lengthy prevalence of low 
salaries in state government retarded 
somewhat the spread of merit during the 
Jast two decades. Particularly did the 
paucity of adequate recruitments, oc- 
casioned by these factors, heighten pres- 
sures for the continuance of a policy 
which made much of provisional ap- 
pointments as opposed to one of open 
competition. All states continued with 
those categories of merit made necessary 
by federal grant-in-aid requirements in 
health and welfare; most were but 
limitedly moved (or limitedly success- 
ful) toward bringing in large groups 
of comparably, let alone marginally, 
related substantive personnel. An ex- 
amination of the most recently issued 
Directory of State Merit Systems (1963) 
reveals fewer than a dozen states with 
anything approaching comprehensive 
merit coverage for their functional per- 
sonnel. Fewer than two dozen states 
give evidence of some personnel being 
afforded merit coverage beyond that 
strictly mandated by the grant-in-aid 
Jegislation, while simultaneously counte- 
nancing pockets of patronage sponsor- 
ship of employees. Something like a 
dozen-and-a-half states adhere with re- 
spect to the scope of their merit cover- 
age only to the literal requirements of 
controlling federal law. Many of the 
states with comprehensive merit cover- 
age adopted this arrangement long be- 
fore the federal grant-in-aid require- 
ments. 

On balance, a quarter-century’s per- 
spective in this matter necessitates the 
conclusion that broadened merit cover- 
age at the state level has not become 
anywhere near complete or even very 
contagious in the wake of the 1939 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
Admittedly, itis debatable whether this 


+ 


~ 
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amendment was specifically intended to 


< produce this kind of coverage. The fact 


remains, nevertheless, that its impact 
toward this particular end has been 
rather spotty. Inhibiting reasons are not 
difficult to identify. They go to the 
heart of the American political process. 
The decentralized nature of our party 
system, with its traditional and vested 
concern about patronage opportunities 
at state and local levels, is one con- 
sideration. A continuing disinclination 
at these same levels toward political or 
governmental experimentation and im- 
provement is another. Yet there can be 
little doubt that federal stipulations con- 
cerning merit have in some degree con- 
tributed to an updating of the quality 
of public personnel processes and the 
people affected by them in most states, 
as well as in some local governments. 
Seen in this vein the reinforcing as well 
as the curative and actuating aspects of 
the merit requirement (whatever its 
limitations) have to be adjudged sig- 
nificant, especially within the states. 
Probably the most meaningful effect 
which the federal merit requirements 
have wrought lies in the realm of tech- 
nical assistance for state governments. 
A dearth of qualified personnel tech- 
nicians and the limited merit coverage so 
characteristic of many states readily 
pointed up the inability (or unwilling- 
ness) of the recipient levels of govern- 
ment to maintain competent, inexpensive 
personnel administration systems of uni- 
form quality. To remedy this defect 
and make available to the states an 
advisory and assistance service which 
could handle merit system problems the 
Social Security Board created a technical 
counseling service (now the Division of 
State Merit Systems in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare). 
The principal activities of this organiza- 
tion have been the preparation and 
periodic revision of a manual on merit 
system administration; a drafting of 


guides for the installation of a merit 
system; the critical review of merit sys- 
tem organization, rules, and practices; 
and the issuance of bulletins on exami- 
nation and other personnel methods. 
The Division also conducts institutes on 
classification and examination tech- 
niques, and has made available field con- 
sultations on these and most of the 
foregoing items. 

An illustration of the Division’s in- 
volvement with the states may be found 
on its examination procedures.® In sum- 
marizing this unit’s work in this area, its 
head has observed that it 


constructs and compiles objective examina- 


tion materials to which the states con- 
tribute through cooperative item construc- 
tion projects and on which they can all 
draw Most states have called for these 
materials each year. Over the years [ie, 
in the first decade and a half following the 
1939 amendment taking effect], the federal 
unit has sent out to the states, in response 
to specific requests, more than 15,000 ex- 
aminations (including 800,000 multiple- 
choice items) for several thousand classes 
of positions in the state agencies. 


For the succeeding decade it has been 
estimated that the respective figures 
mentioned above could at least be 
doubled. Worthy of particular empha- 
sis is the setting in which these inter- 
governmental contacts continually have 
taken place. The head of the Division 
has described it thus: “The responsi- 
bility for administration has remained at 
all times with the state agencies, and 
federal services have been optional, al- 
though utilized at one time or another 
by all... states.” 1° Invitation rather 
than coercion; precept and example, 
rather than compulsory adherence, as a 
basis for compliance-—these have be- 
come (and remain) the guidelines, in- 
deed the foundation, upon which federal- 


9 Ibid 
10 Tord. 
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state co-operation in the various dimen- 
sions of public personnel administration 
has evolved. Whether it be the prepara- 
tion of an administrative manual, the ar- 
ranging of field institutes, or the re- 
viewing of the condition of state merit 
practices, a comparable consultative en- 
vironment, ordinarily recurring in char- 
acter as well as use, obtains as a rule. 
As indicated earlier, the jurisdiction 
of the Division of State Merit Systems 
extends contractually beyond its parent 
department. It also extends somewhat 
spottily beyond the state level of govern- 
ment to embrace counties and cities that 
contract for its services. Most often 
the Division works through state merit 
machinery in rendering this assistance. 
The 1963 Directory of State Merit Sys- 
tems, referred to previously, has identi- 
fied thirty-two states whose county or 
municipal operations in welfare, health, 
or civil defense are individually or as a 
group serviced in one way or another by 
the Division, or through state machinery 
according to its standards in merit 
matters. In the health and welfare 
fields the Division has persevered with 
the development of multiple-county 
merit systems, of which there are about 
a dozen, all state-administered, by 1965. 
The pattern of county administration in 
most states has presented special prob- 
lems in the development of merit sys- 
tems. For not only are federal grants 
often only selectively applicable at this 
level in various functional areas, but 
sometimes they constitute, as in public 
health, a negligible part of a total sub- 
stantive outlay Under such circum- 
stances the attempt to erect merit bases 
for the support of systems of profes- 
sional administration is handicapped by 
manifold exceptions of personnel to 
merit coverage in particular program 
grants. Additionally complicating in 
this respect is the uneven assignment, 
state by state, of particular responsi- 
bilities connected with aided programs 


among various levels of government lo- 
cally, namely, counties, municipalities; ° 
townships, and special districts. In all, 
the therapeutic effect of merit require- 
ments in féderal grant-in-aid programs 
in local government has been more in- 
direct than direct, more restricted in 
emphasis than at the state level. 
Evidence is rather incontrovertible to 
the effect that in reviewing state merit 
systems for conformity with minimum 
standards the Division of State Merit 
Systems has been concerned with con- 
structive suggestions instead of the ap- 
plication of sanctions. As one writer has 
observed, the review, conducted annu- 
ally, “includes an analysis of the per- 
sonnel part of the state plan, which is 
submitted as a basis for federal grants,” 
together with “a review of personnel op- 
erations . . . in cooperation with the 
state merit system and grant-in-aid 
agencies.” ** Affected employees, their 
professional associations and unions, the 
state merit system directors, and politi- 
cal levels of administration at both state 
and federal levels of government charac- 
teristically have registered no sharp com- 
plaints nor identified any chronic prob- 
lems not readily resolvable within the 
traditional federal-consultative, state- 
action-oriented work arrangements. Er- 
rant practices by recipient levels have 
never yet been corrected by any actual 
stoppage of aid funds. Counseling and 
the threat of stoppage have demon- 
strated themselves to be adequate in 


11 Jbid. In making merit system reviews 
the Division utilizes a combination of criteria: 
(1) narrative reports; (2) costs per employee 
and job applicant; (3) ratio between number 
of job applicants and number of employees; 
(4) proportion of provisional employees in 
work force; (5) ratio of appointments made 
from eligible lists to those made from 
provisional] lists; (6) gross turnover by cause, 
age and sex of worker, and the like; (7) 
speed of the selection process 

See Albert H Aronson, “Evaluation of Per- 
sonnel Operations,” 21 Personnel Admintsira- 
tion (May-June, 1958), p 5. 
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producing desired changes. The Hoover 
- Commission, the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, and a number 
of pertinent career groups have stood in 
agreement across the years in acknowl- 
edging the benefits coming to the states 
as a result of merit requirement in 
grant-in-aid programs. The essence of 
these benefits already has been identi- 
fied. But problems obviously remain. 
A dearth of competent personnel for 
state civil service systems because of 
low salaries, poor recruiting, and high 
prosperity generally continues to plague 
efforts to develop a high-caliber career 
service at this level. In a number of 
states classification and compensation 
prerogatives are exercised independently 
of the agencies implementing aided ac- 
tivities. Cumbersome statutory arrange- 
ments for the extension of merit in most 


states, instead of a recourse to guber- 
natorial discretion, are still common, as 
are unintelligent limitations on mean- 
ingful in-service training and the de- 
velopment of better public relations on 
behalf of broader state merit systems. 
Underlying all else, except in a handful 
of states, are the persistent, scarcely 
yielding traditions of patronage and 
disinterestedness in policy and adminis- 
trative innovation. Considered in this 
context, the merit requirements accom- 
panying the grant-in-aid programs have 
at least launched significant reforms not 
otherwise easily to be attained, and give 
promise of being perhaps the most sig- 
nificant instrument by which present 
beachheads can be expanded in the ma- 
jority of states into meaningful, more 
comprehensive accomplishments in the 
personnel field. 
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National-State-Local Systems of Government 
and Intergovernmental Aid 


By ALAN K. CAMPBELL * 


ABSTRACT: The American governmental system can no 
longer be, and probably never should have been, described 
or explained as one of separate governmental levels. The 
interdependence of the total system can be illustrated through 
the intergovernmental flow of funds. The flow is primarily 
from the larger to the smaller jurisdictions—from national to 
state to local parts of the system. Within the state-local parts 
of the national system, each state has its own state-local sys- 
tem of government and the nature of each system is an impor- 
tant determinant of fiscal levels of the total system. The role 
of aid varies in each system and serves as a financial bridge 
between the assignment of fiscal and administrative responsi- 
bility in each state-local system. All national aid and most 
state aid is programmatic rather than general. The result is 
that individual jurisdictions profit from aid to the extent that 
the basket of services they provide contains aided ones. This 
characteristic of aid, plus the political composition of the state 
legislatures, determines the degree to which aid performs an 
equalizing role among jurisdictions possessing very different 
fiscal strength. Over-all aid binds the total governmental sys- 
tem of the country together and its role is likely to expand as 
fiscal pressures on the state-local parts of the system increase. 
The evidence indicates that it is on the state-local parts of the 
system that fiscal pressures will be greatest over the next 
decade. 
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NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL INTERGOVERNMENTAL AID 


HILE debate has raged over the 

years about the appropriate rela- 
tionship between the levels of govern- 
ment in the American federal system, 
the extent of the interdependence of the 
parts of the system has continuously in- 
creased. The image of the system as 
possessing relatively independent levels 
was probably never completely accu- 
ratet and today is positively inaccurate. 
Wallace Sayre, in discussing relations 
between state and local governments in 
New York State, described well the im- 
pediment posed by this image to under- 
standing the total American governmen- 
tal system when he said: 


The formal outmoded doctrines of limita- 


” tions, separations, and competition stand in 


the way of both explanation and under- 
standing of the actual developing relation- 
ship between the state government and its 
local governments.? 


AN INTERDEPENDENT SYSTEM 


These developing relationships, not 
only between states and their local gov- 
ernments but with the national govern- 
ment, too, can be illustrated and, in 
part, understood through their fiscal re- 
lationships. Intergcovernmental flows of 
aid have characterized the American 
governmental system from its inception 
-—beginning with the national govern- 
ment’s assumption of state war debts, 
running through land grants, surplus 
distribution, technical assistance and, 
finally, the establishment by both the 


1For a discussion of the role of national 
government assistance to state governments in 
the nineteenth century, see Daniel J Elazar, 
The American Partnership: Intergovernmental 
Co-operation in Lhe Nineteenth-Century United 
States (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
1962) 

2“Constructive Steps for the Betterment 
of State-City Governmental Relations,” A Re- 
port to the Governor of the State of New 
York and the Mayor of the City of New 
York, New York State-New York City Fiscal 
Relations Committee, November 1956, p. 57. 
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national government and the states of 
cash grants—to the situation today 
where federal grants to state and local 
governments amount to over eight-and- 
a-half billion dollars and state grants to 
local governments of over eleven-and-a- 
half billion. 

The growing governmental interde- 
pendence indicated by these gross fig- 
ures is a product of a variety of forces 
in American society with none more im- 
portant than those associated with the 
increasing economic and social interde- 
pendence of the total society. This in- 
terdependence is a product of the in- 
dustrialization and urbanization of the 
American economic and social system 
and generally has been promoted by 
governmental action 

National-state-local federal fiscal in- 
terdependence is one of the major as- 
pects of the interdependence of the en- 
tire system. This fiscal aspect demon- 
strates the interrelationships of the parts 
of a system which was thought to pos- 
sess independent and unrelated levels. 
In fact the intergovernmental flow of 
funds was once considered evidence of 
the breakdown of a system of sup- 
posedly independent parts, instead of 
being accepted as evidence of the re- 
ality of interdependence. 

These flows of aid run primarily from 
the broader parts of the system to its 
more local divisions—from national to 
state to local governmental jurisdic- 
tions. The direction of the flow recog- 
nizes the superior revenue bases of the 
larger units, superior because of their 
encompassing more completely the eco- 
nomic resources of the nation The lo- 
cal divisions, however, are in a superior 
position relative to understanding the 
service needs of their areas. It is this 
combination of factors, plus the politi- 
cal advantage of maintaining viable lo- 
cal units, which has produced the pres- 
ent distribution of fiscal and adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 
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TABLE 1: NATIONAL GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS FOR SELECTED 
Years 1902-19634 


ac tt 
areeni 


NATIONAL AID 


AS PER CENT 
Pe PER ARA OF STATE- 
1902 $ 7 
1913 12 
1922 118 
1927 123 
1934 976 
1938 762 
1944 1,072 
1948! 1,771 
1952 2,585 
1957 3,873 
1960 6,994 
1962 7,735 
1963 8,507 





s Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census 
of Governments, 1962, Vol. VI, No. 4; Histor ical 
Statistics on Governmental Finances and Employ- 
ment, and Governmental Finances in 1963 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AID 


Although each part of the system is 
related to all the others it is necessary 
for analytical purposes to look at tae 
parts separately. Beginning with tie 
broadest unit in the system, the grow- 
ing role of federal aid is easily demoa- 
strated. 

By latest count there are 115 general 
programs of national aid and, broken 
down into their parts, these programs 
contain 216 separate authorizations for 
assistance to state and local govern- 
ments. Eight of the ten executive d>- 
partments of the national government 
and eleven of its independent agencies 
are involved in the providing of this aid. 

Although the amount of aid varies ky 
program from a few hundred dollars to 
nearly three billion dollars, the numbers 

3 Subcommittee on Intergovernmental R2- 
lations of the Committee on Government 
Operations, U.S. Senate, Catalog of Federl 
Aid to State and Local Governments (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: US. Government Printing OZ- 
fice, 1964). 


of both agencies and dollars involved in- 


dicate the broad range of relationships © ° 


that the national government has with 
state and local governments. 

In dollar terms the amount of aid has 
increased from $7,000,000 in 1902 to 
$8,668,000,000 in 1963, as shown in 
Table 1. The historical pattern of this 
increase has been irregular. The in- 
crease from the beginning of the cen- 
tury to the depression was gradual and 
fairly uniform with totals reaching ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 by 1932. By 
1945 it had increased fivefold, to over a 
billion dollars and then leveled out until 
the postwar period. It began to increase 
again in 1948 and from that date to the 


present has grown fairly constantly as . 


old programs expanded and new ones 
were added. 

It is this expansion of programs and 
the addition of new ones which explains 
the irregular growth of aid. The big in- 
crease in the 1930’s was caused by the 
introduction of massive federal aid for 
welfare. In the postwar period the ex- 
pansion of welfare aid, plus the addi- 
tion of substantial highway aid, pro- 
duced the bulk of the increase. Simul- 
taneously with these major increases has 
been the gradual addition of programs 
carrying less financial assistance but 
with the potential, in some cases, of be- 
coming major sources of financial aid. 
This possibility is particularly strong in 
the fields of education and urban rede- 
velopment and planning. 

A relatively small number of fields 
account for the bulk of the aid which 
the national government awards to state 
and local units. The percentage of to- 
tal aid represented by each of these 
fields in 1962 was: highways 35.5 per 
cent, public welfare 31.6 per cent, ed- 
ucation 15.1 per cent, social insurance 
administration 6.0 per cent, housing and 
urban renewal 4.6 per cent, health and 
hospitals 2.2 per cent and all others 5.0 
per cent, 


= 
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The historical patterns for each of 
these functions has an interest and sig- 
nificance of its own. For example, edu- 
cation received approximately 15 oer 
cent of total federal aid in 1902 and in 
1962 received approximately the same 
proportion. Highways came into the 
picture by 1922 receiving 78 per cent 
of total aid and. although the amonnt 
of aid provided for this function has 
continually grown, its proportion of the 
total had declined by 1962 to 35 per 
cent. Welfare encered the picture in the 
1930’s and in 1934 received 50 per cent 
of total aid, that having declined to zp- 
proximately 32 pər cent in 1962. 

The new postwar entries of housing 
and urban renewal were not involved at 
all as late as 1950 and have now climbed 
to nearly 5 per cent of the total. If the 
current national edministration’s educa- 
tion program is passed by Congress it 
seems likely that education’s proportion 
of total aid will increase, while the new 
antipoverty program could well give a 
boost to the welfare category. Apert 
from these new programs, and barring 
introduction of a general aid, it seems 
unlikely that there will be any major 
new program adcitions in the foresee- 
able future. Table 2 shows the changes 
in distribution from 1902 to 1962. 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM OF 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE? 


All national financial aid to other 
parts of the governmental system has 
been for specific programs. Congress 
has not seen its responsibility as pro- 
viding general support to the other par-s 
of the governmental system but rather 
has attempted tc help meet specific 
needs which supposedly had national 
implications. 

A combination of factors has led to 
what has become a hotly debated pro- 
posal to alter this exclusively programı- 
matic approach. A Presidential Task 
Force on Intergovernmental Relations, 


appointed before the 1964 national elec- 


tions, recommended to the President a- - 


new major general-aid program. Al- 
though the report has never been off- 
cially released, its contents have become 
relatively well known. The program is 
designed to take advantage of the su- 
perior revenue base of the national gov- 
ernment by granting to state and lo- 
cal governments a set proportion each 
year of the national government’s in- 
come-tax collections. The President has 
announced that he will not introduce 
such legislation this year but has not 
foreclosed the possibility of its being 
revived next year. Should this new con- 
cept become law, a major innovation in 
the relationships of the parts of the. 
American governmental system will have 
been introduced. 

The factors which lead to this recom- 
mendation include the rapidly growing 
tax burden in the state and local parts 
of the governmental system, the superior 
and more progressive tax system of the 
national government, recognition of the 
growing interdependence of the Ameri- 
can governmental system, and the fiscal 
policy needs of the national government. 

The growing fiscal burden in the 
state and local parts of the governmen- 
tal system has only recently been recog- 
nized. The fact is that the growth in 
these parts of the system has far out- 
stripped that at the national level. Na- 
tional expenditures increased from 1952 
to 1962 by 25 per cent, state and local 
expenditures by 128 per cent. 

This greater growth of state and lo- 
cal expenditures has caused the propor- 
tion of all general expenditures (federal, 
state and local) to approach the pre- 
World War IT relationship of federal to 
state and local expenditures. State and 
local expenditures in 1962 constituted 
40 per cent of total general expendi- 
tures, the highest proportion it has 
reached since 1940. 

If defense and foreign-policy expendi- 
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tures are excluded and only domestic 
. expenditures compared, the relative 
growth of the state and local sector 
is even more pronounced. Measured in 
this way state and local expenditures 
constituted, in 1962, 63 per cent of all 
general expenditures; the similar figure 
for 1946 was 44 per cent. The 1962 
proportion is comparable to the pattern 
of the 1920’s, 

All of these comparisons demonstrate 
the growing role of state and local gov- 
ernment in the total governmental sys- 
tem of the country, but perhaps of even 
greater interest is the role of the state 
and local sector in tne total economy. 
Total government purchases of goods 
and services constituted 21.24 per cent 
‘of gross national product in 1962, a 
figure which shows a small decline from 
1952 when it was 21.90 per cent. In 
other words, the total public sector as 
measured by purchases of goods and 
services has not increased its propor- 
tion of the total economy during the 
past decade. 

This over-all stability, however, hides 
important internal shifts. For this same 
ten-year period, federal government pur- 
chases, as a proportion of gross national 
product, declined from 15.24 per cent to 
11.47 per cent (the 1952 figure is influ- 
enced by the Korean war) while the 
state and local sector grew from 6.69 


per cent to 9.93 per cent. In relative 
terms, therefore, the proportion of gross 
national product represented by the 
state and local expenditures for goods 
and services increased 45 per cent while 
similar federal expenditures declined 26 
per cent during the last decade. 

Equally impressive is the growth in 
state and local employment. Of the to- 
tal increase in employment (public and 
private) from 1957 to 1962, 40 per cent 
is accounted for by increases in employ- 
ment by state and local government. 
Except for the service industries no 
other sector of the economy even ap- 
proaches this proportion of the increase. 

These growing expenditures in the 
state and local parts of the system are 
accompanied by similarly growing taxes 
despite increases in national assistance. 
Table 3 relates taxes to national income 
for all parts of the system. 

The national government could assist 
the state and local governments in meet- 
ing their growing responsibilities by 
simply continuing to expand their pro- 
grammatic aid, and the Administration’s 
major education and antipoverty aid 
programs are steps in that direction. 
The argument in favor of general aid is 
that it would give the state and local 
jurisdictions more flexibility in their use 
of federal assistance. 

It is exactly this flexibility which dis- 


TABLE 3: TAx REVENUES AS A PER CENT OF NATIONAL Income, 1940-1963 


ALL NATIONAL 
YEAR GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENT 
(per cent) (per cent) 
1940 15.55 5 98 
1946 25 64 20.00 
1950 2112 1455 
1952 27 06 20.44 
1962 26.98 17 98 
1963 27 40 18 14 


STATE LOCAL STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT GOVERNMENT VERNMENT 
(per cent) (per cent) (per cent) 
406 5.51 9 57 
2 78 2.85 5.58 
3.28 3 30 6.58 
3,37 3.24 6.61 
4 49 451 9.00 
4 62 4 64 9 26 





*Sources. U S. Bureau of the Census, Hestorscal Suminery of Governmental Finances in Hie 
Uniled States, 1957; U. S Bureau of the Census, Stemma y of Governmental Finances in 1960, 1961, 
and 1962, The Council of Economic Advisers, Economic Report of the Prestdent, January 1963 and 


1964. 
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turbs some opponerts of a general aid 
program. Research Director Nat Gold- 
finger of AFL-CIO expresses this fear 
when he says: “There is no assurance 
these funds will be spent for what we 
in the labor movement would call so- 
cially needed and socially useful kinds 
of programs.” * This view expresses a 
common distrust of the states held by, 
many liberalis.” ‘The storm over this 
program seems to indicate that many 
liberals are as unbending in their op- 
position to state governments as states’ 
righters are in their opposition to the 
national government. 

Whether this program ever becomes 
law or if new rational aid follows the 
old program route are probably not as 
important as the recognition given by 
the debate to the inevitability of con- 
tinuing and growing national aid to 
state and local governments. 


NATIONAL AID TO LOCAL PARTS OF THE 
GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM 


In the 1930’s the national govern- 
ment began to provide aid directly to 
local jurisdictions, particularly cities. 
This practice aroused considerable de- 
bate about the constitutionality of such 
direct relations, and opposition from the 
states.’ 

Despite the opposition the practice 
has continued aad has grown although 


í Quoted in “Tke Muffled Roar Over Al- 
lowances for States,” The National Observer, 
Monday, December 28, 1964. 

š For a diatribe against the states written 
relative to this form of aid see Christopher 
Jenks, “Why Bail out the States?” New Re- 
pubhc, December 12, 1964, pp. 8-10. For a 
balanced presentation see Edwin L. Dale, Jr., 
“Subsidizing the States” in the same journal, 
November 28, 1964, pp. 11-12. 

8 For a discussion of this aid see R. H 
Blundred and Denald W. Hanks, Federal 
Services to Cities and Towns (Chicago: 
American Municipal Association, 1950) and 
W. Brooke Graves, American Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Chapters XIX and XXIV 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1964). 
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it still represents a relatively small frac- 


tion of total state-local assistance—12. . 


per cent in 1963. In addition, of course, 
a great deal of national aid to state gov- 
ernments is passed on to local govern- 


"ments, particularly in those states where 


welfare remains a local function. 
Direct aid to local units from the 
national government will undoubtedly 
continue. Its growth will depend on 
whether the Supreme Court-required re- 
apportionment of state legislatures re- 
sults in those bodies showing more sym- 
pathy for the needs of cities and urban 
areas. Except for some agricultural and 
conservation aid, nearly all of this 
direct national aid to localities has gone 
for city-oriented needs: airport aid, 


urban renewal and housing assistance, 


and community-facilities financing. 


STATE-LocaL AID 


State governments have responded to 
some of the needs of their local jurisdic- 
tions with intensive programs of aid. 
Such aid from state to local parts of 
the system began to assume substantial 
size about the same time as did national 
aid to states. The reason, in part, was 
the passing on to local units of aid 
received by the states from national 
parts of the system. But by no means 
was this entirely the case. Some state 
aid programs, particularly aid to educa- 
tion, came into being quite independ- 
ently of national programs. 

The total amount of state aid grew 
from 52 million dollars in 1902 to 11.7 
billion dollars in 1963. The distribu- 
tion of this aid for selected years is 
given in Table 4. As with national aid, 
a relatively small number of programs 
account for the bulk of the aid. Educa- 
tion aid is the largest of the programs, 
accounting for over half of total aid, and 
Is relatively independent of national aid 
for this function. General support aid 
is exclusively a state-local phenomenon 
although it may not remain so if the 
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TABLE 4: STATE Ar To LOCALITIES BY FUNCTION FOR SELECTED Years 1902-1962« 








GENERAL LOCAL SUPPCRT| EDÚCATION 


HIGHWAYS 


Puse 


HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ALL OTHER 


HOSPITALS 
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AMOUNT OF | PER CENT 
STATE AID | OF TOTAL ANT 
(millions) | STATE AID 
1902 $5 96 $ 45 
1913 5 SS 82 
1922 35 11.2 202 
1927 98 164 292 
1932 140 17:5 398 
1938 180 119 656 
1944 274 149 861 
1948 428 13 0 1,554 
19521 549 109 | 2,523 
1957 668 90 4,212 
1960 806 85 5,461 
1962| 839 77 =| 6,474 


PER 
CENT 


ONO E a OOOO BEA E a | denies 


« Source. U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Governments: 1962, Vol VI, 4: Histo: ical Sia- 
issiscs on Governmental Finances and Employment (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1964). 

b NA = not available. 


national program of general aid already 
discussed ever reaches the statute books. 
The proposed national education aid 
will also move the national govemment 
into this area of presently predominant 
state interest—particularly at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. 

The total aid figures for the state and 
local parts of the total governmental 
system hide important state-to-state dif- 
ferences. In fact, it is the role of state 
aid in the state and local parts of the 
total system which most require, if this 
role is to be understood, the use of the 
systems concept. There are fifty state- 
local governmental systems and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia system in the United 
States. Each of these systems has its 
own unique characteristics, and within 
each state-local system there are distinct 
local subsystems, usually more than one 
within each state. Alongside these 
state-local systems and their subsystems 
is the national government with its 
state-local aid programs and its recent 
efforts to encourage planning in urban 
areas, 


Although there are various ways in 
which these systems can be described 
and classified, one of the most useful is 
to base the classification on fiscal char- 
acteristics. The relevant fiscal char- 
acteristics are: the assignment to state 
and local governments of expenditure 
and revenue responsibilities, the extent 
and character of state aid, variation in 
local revenue sources, and the nature of 
the property tax. To illustrate the 
widespread variation in these factors, 
Table 5 indicates the interstate differ- 
ences in each of the fiscal characteristics. 

The assignment of expenditure re- 
sponsibility to local government varies 
greatly from state to state although 
there are regional patterns. In 1962 
local government expenditure ranged 
from 39.4 per cent of total state-local 
expenditures in Vermont and 42.3 per 
cent and 44.9 per cent in Kentucky and 
West Virginia, respectively, to highs of 
77.8 per cent in New York, 74.8 per 
cent in Wisconsin, and 74.4 per cent in 
New Jersey. 

In general, the major determinants of 
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assignment are state and federal aid and 
the degree of urbanization. The most 
important single determinant of this dif- 
ference in assignment responsibility is 
the division of public welfare responsi- 
bility between state and local govern- 
ments.’ ‘There are thirty-one states in 
which state governments take primary 


TSelma J Mushkin, “Intergove:nmental 
Aspects of Local Expenditure Decisions,” 
Public Expenditure Decisions in the Urban 
Community, ed. Howard G. Schaller (Balti- 
more. Johns Hopkins Press, 1963). 
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responsibility for this function and 
seventeen in which local government is . 
given such responsibility. Another de- 
terminant of assignments is the rather 
random year-to-year differences of fed- 
eral grants for the interstate highway 
programs, 

The already discussed local assign- 
ment of expenditures is greatly in- 
fluenced by the amount of aid received. 
In 1962 this source of local revenue 
varied from $10.54 per capita in New 
Hampshire to $96.81 per capita in Cali- 


TABLE 5: Stare AND LOCAL FISCAL CHARACTERISTICS BY STATE FOR CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES. 19628 


Lo vu 
GanEpad oe Commence , 
EXpENDI- | Loca, Taxes! STATE Alp TAKES AND INDUS- 
Unrrep STATES Pay co onl cr cmee. | oe toca. | PER CENT OF [spre co oF 
STATE-LOCAL | Loca, TAXES TAXES n Oy ASSESSED 
EXPENDI- REVENUE VALUE 
TURES OF ALL 
PROPERTY 
% % % % % 
Northeast 
Maine 50.7 549 19.1 75.4 39 6 
New Hampshire 52 6 62 5 85 785 NA? 
Vermont 39.4 446 30 0 70.8 NA 
Massachusetts 720 60 8 376 63.3 32 3 
Rhode Island 53.7 49 4 29 7 66 8 NA 
Connecticut 59 4 53.4 23 0 70.1 NA 
New York 778 56.9 49 7 44.4 NA 
New Jersey 74.4 711 190 87.6 34.6 
Pennsylvama 61.3 417 41.9 44.6 28 9 
Delaware 49,3 22.2 159.8 31.2 31.6 
Maryland 694 43.4 84.0 415 37.8 
North Central 
Michigan 657 47.0 68.4 51.3 NA 
Ohio 72.0 55.3 451 49 7 51.9 
Indiana 67.2 55.6 449 59.1 NA 
Illinois 70.2 578 26 3 58 4 33.9 
Wisconsin 74.8 53.1 63.4 50 4 36.5 
Minnesota 705 53:5 56 8 53.1 35.2 
lowa 64.1 567 342 61 4 NA 
Missouri 59.1 514 33 7 500 29.5 
North Dakota 527 53.6 32.6 58.4 27.3 
South Dakota 48 7 61.9 13.8 70 4 18.1 
Nebraska 65 3 64 4 259 58 9 20 9 
b Kansas 66.6 558 407 58.4 NA 





s Sources U. S. Bureau of the Census, Governments Division, Gove nmental Finances m 1962 
and Taxable Pioperty Values, Census of Governmenis 1962 (Washington, D. C.: U 5. Government 


Printing Office, 1962). 
b NA = not available 
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TABLE 5—Continued 





ASSESSED 
Ga Loca aA 
GENERAL EXPEND Locar Taxes! Sratz Aip | PROPERTY | {ND INDUS- 
U STATE-LOCAL TURES AS AS PER CENT | AS PER CENT pem a9 AS 
NITED STATES EXPENDI- Par CENT OF | or Stats- | or Loca, | -22,CAN™ OF | PERCENT oF 
aa se ag LocaL TAXES TAXES GENERAL S AA 
TURES OF ALL 
PROPERTY 
$ % % % % %o 
South 
Virginia 249 26 60 2 42.3 65 4 38.4 N.A, 
West Virginia 250.95 449 30.6 7178 40 6 NA 
Kentucky 293 01 42 3 33.2 80 5 33 6 42.9 
‘Tennessee 238 70 59 8 37.5 86 1 369 NA 
North Carolina 229 38 62.1 37.1 121.8 30 4 39 9 
South Carolina 202 11 50 8 26 4 125.4 32 3 53.9 
Georgia 256.71 594 35.3 92.4 33.3 NÀ 
Florida 282.67 67.8 48 6 46.9 42.6 N.A 
Alabama 244.81 524 303 122 9 183 NA. 
Mississippi 248 69 554 354 114.3 29,9 N.A, 

. Louisiana 332.78 478 258 152 4 26.6 NA 
Arkansas 221 10 49 1 31.1 952 370 34.9 
Oklahoma 290.52 48 2 32 5 81.4 40.5 N.A 
Texas 269.17 65.3 46 6 51 2 48.4 NA 

West 
New Mexico 326.92 52 8 26 4 185.5 216 N.A 
Arizona 354.14 59.5 446 644 44,2 NA. 
Montana 350 93 52.4 55.6 249 62.4 NLA 
Idaho 310 82 54.4 46 3 52 3 514 466. 
Wyoming 497 60 53 0 46 2 64.6 44 3 N.A, 
Colorado 362.19 67 8 51.5 582 481 43.7 
Utah 332.71 552 535 33.3 45,2 555 
Washington 385.15 57 8 312 015 29.8 N A. 
Oregon 382.63 55.0 48 8 48 6 51.5 51.0 
Nevada 496.40 57.9 40.7 63.7 33 9 N.A. 
California 429.34 71.8 54.2 58 8 47 0 NA 





fornia, or a variation from 6.6 per cent- 


of local expenditures in New Hampshire 
to §2 per cent of local expenditures in 
New Mexico with California’s high per 
capita figure equivalent to 31.4 per cent 
of local expenditures. 

State aid, in other words, forms the 
bridge between expenditure assignment 
and tax assignment. This function of 
aid demonstrates the interrelatedness of 
the total system and shows the crucial 
role played by intergovernmental flows 
of funds. 

Although the determinants of the as- 
signment system, and therefore the 
determinants of the role played by aid, 


eel 


are not clear, some guesses are possible.® 
There are regional patterns, as is evident 
in Table 5. The Southern system, for 
example, tends to be characterized by 
low absolute state aid but high aid rela- 
tive to local taxes. This outcome is a 
product of relatively low local tax and 
expenditure assignment. Aid, as a re- 
sult, looms large as a proportion of local 
taxes. There is another group of states 


8 More than guesses will be possible with 
the completion of a PhD. dissertation by 
Yong Hyo Cho, now of the University of 
Nevada in Las Vagas, who is attempting to 
isolate and measure the determinants of the 
assignment system. 
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primarily in the Northeast which have 
large aid in absolute amounts, but 
moderate aid relative to local taxes. In 
contrast, another group of states in the 
Midwest have both low absolute and 
low relative aid. 

This systems approach demonstrates 
the various ways which individual state- 
local systems are reacting to the grow- 
ing fiscal demands placed on them. 
State assumption of direct responsi- 
bility for major functions of govern- 
ment, such as welfare, is one kind of 
response; increases in state aid is an- 
other; and leaving both the tax and 
expenditure responsibilities to local units 
is yet another. No one of these re- 
sponses is likely to be adopted to the 
exclusion of the others. Every state- 
local system will consist of some com- 
bination of the three. National aid will 
help determine the particular combina- 
tion selected. The greater the aid from 
this source the more likely that direct 
state responsibility and state aid will 
play large roles in each state-local com- 
bination. 


ISSUES 


Much that is written about inter- 
governmental assistance seems to as- 
sume that the continuation of such aid is 
still an open question. It is not. The 
issues about aid must, therefore, be dis- 
cussed within the context of its con- 
tinued existence and probable expansion. 

Within this context the significant 
issues revolve around the questions of 
its equalization role, its impact on the 
tax levels of the receiving units, on the 
initiative of these units, and on local 
government organization. 

The equalization role of aid must be 
considered in both total and program 
terms. The programmatic nature of aid 
means that those jurisdictions which 
have a heavy concentration of respon- 
sibility in the aided fields will receive 
more aid proportionate to their total 
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fiscal responsibilities than those without 
such a concentration. The traditional - 
municipal functions of government— 
such as public safety, city street con- 
struction and maintenance, and sanita- 
tion—are aided very little, if at all, 
while highways, education, and welfare 
are heavily aided activities. 

This difference in the basket of 
services aided by local governments ac- 
counts in large part for the variation in 
the relation of aid to need between city 
and noncity jurisdictions. In general, 
cities expend more on unaided services 
than do suburban and rural areas and 
therefore receive less aid relative to their 
total fiscal responsibilities. Total aid 
(state and national) in 1962 constituted 
26.9 per cent of general local revenue 
for the nation’s metropolitan areas and 
38.3 per cent of such revenue in non- 
metropolitan areas. In part, of course, 
the difference in aid between metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas is a 
reflection of the stronger economic base 
in metropolitan areas, but the difference 
in aid is greater than the difference in 
quality of revenue base. 

Each aid program, be it national or 
state, has its own formula and therefore 
its own relationship to whatever equal- 
ization criteria are used to judge it. In 
general state education aid tends to be 


‘inversely related to property value per 


student, welfare to the number of wel- 
fare recipients and highway aid to some 
kind of mileage criteria. 

Because of the large role which aid 
plays in the revenues of both state and 
local government, it seems likely that 
more and more attention will come to 
be paid to its equalization role. To 
the extent that general aid programs are 
adopted by states and by the national 


9 For an analysis of all national aid pro- 
grams see Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, The Role of Equalsza- 
tion in Federal Grants (Washington, DC.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964). 


government, the possibility of making 


* + over-all aid fit meaningful need criteria 


is enhanced. Such general aid could be 
used to balance the general inequities 
caused by program aid. This possibility 
is stated well in a recent study of state 
aid in New York. “This Aid (per capita 
general aid) is not tied to any particular 
substantive program and, therefore, pro- 
vides a vehicle for adjusting the total 
impact of state aid without altering the 
program aid system. In other words, it 
possesses a flexibility, unavailable in 
other aid programs, for altering and ad- 
justing the over-all aid system in order 
to accomplish fiscal objectives rather 
than program objectives,” 1° 

. Another issue revolves around the im- 
pact aid has on the fiscal effort of the 
receiving parts of the systems. The pos- 
sibilities are three: it may be stimula- 
tive, additive, or substitutive. If stim- 
ulative, it Increases effort; if additive, it 
simply adds to what such effort would 
have been without the aid; and if 
substitutive, it causes a reduction in 
effort. 

Many of the political arguments in 
favor of increased aid are made on the 
assumption that it will reduce local 
effort or as it is more often put “it will 
hold down local property taxes.” In 
contrast, the rationale of the govern- 
ment providing the aid, particularly of 
the program specialists involved, is 
based on the belief that it will be at 
least additive and, hopefully, stimula- 
tive. In some instances programs are 
specifically designed to prevent them 
from becoming substitutive of local ef- 
fort; other programs, by including 
matching requirements, are attempting 
to be stimulative. 

The over-all impact of aid relative to 


10 Seymour Sacks, Robert Harris and Jobn 
J Carroll, The State and Local Government: 
The Role of State Aid (Comptroller’s Studies 
in Local Finance, No. 3; New York State 
Department of Audit and Control, 1963). 
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the fiscal effort of receiving governments 
is not yet clear. Research to date, how- 
ever, indicates that it is probably ad- 
ditive. A study of the New York aid 
system concludes, relative to this issue, 
that 


the level of state and local governmental 
spending within a state is clearly not in- 
dependent of the means by which revenues 
are raised. Thus, when state and federal 
aid are explicitly considered there is strong 
support for the hypothesis of a positive 
impact of state aid on the level of ex- 
penditures. For each functional category, 
except the “Not Specifically Aided and All 
Other” category, the regression coefficients 
for state aid are positive and significant 
and the beta weights are high. Given the 
level of income, the amount of federal aid 
and the values of the other variables, the 
higher the amount of intergovernmental 
flows from state to localities, the higher are 
the combined expenditures of state and 
local governments 1! 


A related issue is the impact of aid on 
local initiative. The arguments about 
this issue are conflicting. It is some- 
times maintained that aid leads to ir- 
responsibility on the part of the local 
units since it provides revenue without 
the need for local effort. At the same 
time it is often claimed that aid because 
of its program nature places the local 
units In a strait jacket, requiring them to 
spend their own resources in fields im- 
posed through matching requirements by 
the aid-granting governments. On the 
other hand, program aid may have the 
opposite effect by freeing local resources 
which would have had to be used in 
the aided field if there were no aid. 

On balance, it does not appear that 
aid robs local units of their initiative. 


1iJbid, p 135. See also Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, “Stimulative Versus Sub- 
stitutive Effects of State School Aid,” Tech- 
nical Supplement to “State Aid for Schools,” 
New England Business Review (September 
1963), 
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The fact that aid apparently is not a 
substitute for local effort would indicate 
that it does not undermine the willing- 
ness of receiving jurisdictions to raise 
resources locally. Whether it unduly 
stresses some programs over others is a 
moot issue but. in general, the political 
forces of the country determine the aid 
pattern thereby indicating the relative 
political strength of the various func- 
tional areas. To the degree that certain 
constituencies are underrepresented in 
the political process, the functions they 
prefer may not receive the assistance 
they otherwise would, This factor prob- 
ably accounts zor the small aid received 
by the traditional municipal functions of 
government. 

A more recent issue relates to the 
impact of aid on local government or- 
ganization. The metropolitanization of 
the country has recently focused atten- 
tion on the multipdicity and overlapping 
nature of government in the country’s 
metropolitan areas. It is argued by 
some that the present aid system tends 
to perpetuate th.s system by making 
some governmental Jurisdictions viable 
which, without the aid, could not survive. 

Aid, of course, can work exactly in the 


opposite direction as education aid has 
in many states. 
school district consolidation drive was 
accomplished primarily through the car- 
rot of aid. Present and contemplated 
federal legislation in the field of aid to 
regional planning units may exert an 
influence on general governmental or- 
ganization within metropolitan areas. 
To date, however, it is probably fair 


to say that aid, except in the field of. 


education, has tended to perpetuate 
rather than change the local govern- 
mental jurisdictional system of the coun- 
try. Whether it should be made to act 
differently could become an important 
issue over the next decade. 

Since aid will play an increasingly im- 
portant role in this country’s govern- 
mental system, all of these issues deserve 
close attention. More research and fewer 
polemics are needed. The scholar’s 
contribution will be greatest if he con- 
centrates on the measuring of the fiscal 
impact of aid, on determining its role in 
the over-all governmental system of the 
country, and on analyzing its differential 
political, organizational, administrative 
and fiscal impact in contrasting state- 
local governmental systems. 


The success of the- 


Politics and Federalism: Party or Anti-Party? 


By WILLIAM BUCHANAN 


ABSTRACT: Fhe American public retains a genuine affection 
for the idea of grass-roots government. The Republican party 
has failed, despite conscientious effort, to use this sentiment as a 
lever to strengthen state and local and limit national power. 
Federalism weakened political parties from the start, but the 
national party organization has not become stronger along with 
the national government. The Republican party has ap- 
parently been too weak to brake centralization at the national 
level, but itself too decentralized to strengthen local govern- 
ment. Grants-in-aid have made the subordinate level stronger, 
but at the same time they have depoliticized it. Can a states’ 
rights party survive only if it advocates a federal subsidy for 
local government and local politics? 
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HROUGHOUT American history 
there has been an interplay be- 
tween political parties and the federal 
structure of government. The federal 
system has produced decentralized and 
undisciplined perties, and one of the 
parties (not always the same one) has 
argued for a change in the balance of 
power between the nation and the states. 
It has usuallv been the majority or 
“in” party that has sought greater 
federal power to perform its tasks; the 
“out” party has usually espoused states’ 
rights. Differences between groups and 
interests supporting the two parties have 
led to arguments over the banking sys- 
tem, slavery, regulation of commerce, 
welfare programs, government spending 
and the administration of justice, to 
mention only a few. These differences 
in turn have become entangled in con- 
stitutional arguments over which level 
was authorized to perform some func- 
tion. The decision often determined 
how well, or whether, the function would 
be performed. 

The parties have swapped sides on the 
issue of federalism. The latest exchange 
began when the Wilson administration 
enlarged a hitherto trifling grant-in-aid 
program with money from the newly 
instituted income tax, and ended when 
the Roosevelt administration, sensing 
that public anxiety in the Depression 
overrode qualms about the role of the 
states, greatly enlarged the scope of 
the federal government. The Repub- 
licans slipped easily into the role of the 
antifederalist party. They capitalized 
on the resurgence of public distrust of 
“big government.” Since 1937 there 
have been few exceptions to the rule 
that the public queried by the pollsters 
prefers state or local to federal ad- 
ministration oi whatever program they 
are asked about.t Republican voters 

1 The exceptions appear to be old age pen- 


sions, prosecution of lynching, and integration 
The poll questions are compiled in Hazel 
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are more opposed to federal administra- 
tion than Democrats. ‘The proportion - 
who object increases as one goes up 
the hierarchy from rank-and-file Repub- 
licans to local party workers, to state 
and national leaders.” When the leaders 
train their guns on an issue, it produces 
a noticeable effect. For example, the 
proportion of Republicans in favor of 
federal aid to schools decreased from 
62 per cent in 1956 to 54 per cent in 
1958, to 42 per cent in 1960.* 

Whether this antifederal bias involves 
a realistic perception of institutional be- 
havior may be argued. One bit of evi- 
dence that gives the stereotype of “im- 
personal big government” a wrench is 
the speech of the head of the Bureau of 
Public Roads to a meeting of state high- 
way officials December 7, 1964. He 
gently reprimanded them for ignoring 
“human values” and reminded them that 
only twenty states had qualified for 
bonus grants for improving the appear- 
ance of highways by controlling bill- 
boards, and only twenty-two had passed 
laws permitting the federal government 
to pay moving costs for people dis- 
placed by new highways. Implicit in 


G Erskine, “The Polls: Some Gauges of 
Conservatism,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 
28 (Spring 1964), pp. 154-168 The sentiment 
on integration is treated in the Gallup poll 
released November 13, 1963. 

2 This is indicated in Herbert McClosky, 
P. J Hoffman, and Rosemary O’Hara, “Issue 
Conflict and Consensus Among Party Leaders 
and Followers,” American Political Sctence Re- 
view, Vol. 54 (1960), pp 406-427, and con- 
firmed with minor exceptions in Samuel J. 
Eldersveld, “Political Parties: A Behavioral 
Analysts (Chicago, Rand-~McNally, 1964), pp. 
191-205. Also Dwaine Marvick and Charles 
Nixon, “Recruitment Contrasts in Rival Cam- 
paign Groups,” in Political Decision Makers, 
ed. Dwaine Marvick (Glencoe, Hl- Free Press, 
1961), p. 212. 

8 Tabulation by Interuniversity Consortium 
for Political Research of Survey Research 
Center election studies. The proportion of 
Democrats supporting federal school aid was 
72 per cent in 1956 and fell much less sharply. 
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TABLE 1. AVERAGE SUPPORT SCORES, SENATE AND HOUSE COMBINED, FOR LARGER AND 


SMALLER FEDERAL ROLE (PLUS INDICATES SUPPORT FOR LARGER FEDERAL ROLE)®* 


DIFFERENCE 
DATE CONGRESS PARTY LARGER SMALLER 
i DEM. REP 

1959-60 86th Democrats 74% 23% +51 

Republicans 19 78 —59 
1961-62 87th Democrats 75 23 +52 

Republicans 24 74 —50 
1963-64. 88th Democrats 75 20 +55 

Republicans 40 56 — 16 


* Source: Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports, Vol 19 (1961), p 1751, Vol 21 (1963), p. 


606; Vol. 22 (1964), p. 2549 


these remarks was a threat to use the 
federal nine-to-one match to impose 
higher standards and more humanistic 
ones. 


Party POSITIONS AT THE 
FEDERAL LEVEL 


Republicans in Congress have con- 
sistently opposed extension of federal 
power, as shown in Congresstonal Quar- 
terly’s compilations of support and op- 
position scores for a combination of roll 
calls on such matters as housing, school 
aid, manpower retraining, election laws, 
civil rights, unemployment legislation, 
farm policy, public power, minimum 
wages, urban transportation, vocational 
education, water pollution, mental health, 
redevelopment, medicare, state legisla- 
tive reapportionment, and mine safety. 
While not all these measures pose a 
choice of federal versus state or local 
action, the large majority of them do. 
Table 1 shows a striking difference be- 
tween representatives of the two parties. 

The last Republican administration 
started with a determination to reduce 
the federal role. Eisenhower had cam- 
paigned in 1952 with the statement: “If 
the states lose their meaning, our entire 
system of government loses its meaning. 
And the next step is the rise of the 
centralized state in which the seeds of 


autocracy can take root and grow.” * 
Once in office, he sought to put his 
principles into action. Through the 
Kestnbaum commission and the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee the 
proposal was made to return at least a 
few federal functions to the states. 
Mortin Grodzins wrote the epitaph of 
the proposal: “The President recom- 
mended to Congress that all points of 
the program be legislated. None of 
them was, none has been since, and none 
is likely to be.” ® 

As long as Republicans controlled 
Congress, the amount appropriated for 
grants-in-aid grew at a slower rate than 
before. Grants Increased half a billion 
during Eisenhower’s first term; two and 
half a billion during his second. Programs 
were instituted for grants to urban 
planning, school milk, flood prevention, 
air pollution, and interstate highways. 
Bills introducing or amending grant pro- 
grams were passed at a faster rate even 
than during the Roosevelt-Truman ad-’ 
ministrations. In 1957 Eisenhower ad- 
mitted: “Opposed though I am to need- 

Quoted in W Brooke Graves, American 
Intergovernmental Relations (New York: 
Scribners, 1964), pp. 891-892. 

5 Morton Grodzins, “The Federal System,” 
President’s Commission on National Goals, 
Goals for Americans (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 


Prentice-Hall, 1960), p 268. See also Graves, 
op. cit , pp. 891-903 
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TABLE 2 PARTISAN COMPLEXION OF STATES 
IMPLEMENTING THE KERR-MILLS ACT, 





1961-1963 
R - = 
cer | St | Sine 
Implementing 3 14 11 
Failing to 
implement 2 10 10 


* Source: Congressional Qua kerly Weekly Re- 
port, Vol 21 (November 22, 1963), pp 2039-2044. 
(States classed as ‘ split” were those where the 
governor faced either chamber of the legislature 
held by the opposition during the period ) 


less federal expansion, since 1953 I have 
found it necessary to urge federal action 
in some areas traditionally reserved to 
the states. In each instance state in- 
action, or inadequate action, coupled 
with undeniable national need, has 
forced emergency federal intervention.” ù 


Tue PoLITICS OF GRANT ACCEPTANCE 


Though Republican efforts to limit 
centralization by action at the federal 
level have been concerted, they have 
been effective only when they could 
wring compromises from the Democratic 
majority, often with the help of South- 
ern conservatives. One such successful 
effort is represented by the Kerr—Mills 
act. It provides a significant test of the 
Republicans’ ability to reinforce their 
reductionist policy at the national level 
with an appropriate expansionist pro- 
gram at the state level. In this in- 
stance the grant-in-aid tactic was used 
to counter, rather than to support, cen- 
tralization. Kerr-Mills grants to the 
states, made to all states willing to 
match funds, without any quota scheme 
to benefit the pcorer states, presented an 
alternative to tne Kennedy “medicare” 
proposals, which would have adminis- 


8 Quoted in Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report, Vol 22 (October 23, 1964), p 2530, 
which also gives current figures on grants-in- 
aid For a compilation of grant programs, 
see Graves, op. cit, pp 932-954. 
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tered health care to the aged centrally 
through the social security program: ' 
Republican Senators Barry Goldwater 
and Everett M. Dirksen defended Kerr— 
Mills as a workable, decentralized alter- 
native to “medicare.” One would ex- 
pect the Republican party to exploit its 
legislative victory by pushing through 
state Kerr—Mills implementation, dem- 
onstrating the ability of the states to 
assume this function. As Table 2 in- 


“‘dicates, the ability, or willingness, of 


Republican states to do this has hardly 
been greater than the Democratic 
states’, Some of the states nominally 
putting Kerr—Mills into effect have given 
it little support, and nine-tenths of the 
money has been spent by five wealthy, 
states. One of these (New York) was 
Republican, one (California) was Demo- 
cratic and the other three (Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, and Pennsylvania) were 
split. Three governors, one Republican 
(Montana) and two Democrats (Indi- 
ana, Missouri), have vetoed Kerr—Mills 
implementation. By this test, Repub- 
lican support of decentralization at the 
state level is short of what might be 
expected. 

A broader question is whether there 
is a systematic political relationship be- 
tween contributions to federal grant pro- 
grams and benefits received from them, 
on one hand, and the partisan com- 
plexion of the states on the other Rank 
orderings showed that populous and 
wealthy states contribute more than 
they receive, as anticipated. But there is 
hardly any tendency for Democratic 
states to do better in the bargain than 
Republican ones.” 

Of course, grant support for metro- 

T Rank-order correlation of 012 was found 
between the “benefit-to-burden ratio” from 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, Vol. 
21 (Aug 30, 1963), p 1508, and the Demo- 
cratic percentage of the 1962 vote. Senatorial 
“support scores” (as in Table 1) showed no 


correlation, but population correlated 0.66 with 
the burden of supporting grant programs. 
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politan government helps Democrats 


"+ -more than Republicans simply because 


Democrats control most large urban 
centers. Therefore it is to the rural 
Republican counties that one must look 
for opposition to federal domination and 
for initiative in local efforts to solve 
local problems with local resources. We 
find that one Kansas county asked to be 
taken off the list of redevelopment areas. 
But contrary examples appear as fre- 
quently. Economy-minded units seek to 
shift the burden to higher levels, as sug- 
gested by this description of the policies 
of a Republican upstate New York town 
in the 1950s: 


Hardly a meeting of the village board 
“passes without some action being justified 
on the basis of the low tax principle— 
services are curtailed to avoid expenditures 

. . State funds and services are accepted 
and sought “to save the taxpayer’s money.” 
It is habitual practice prior to the expendi- 
ture of any funds to investigate whether the 
object for which the expenditures are being 
contemplated can be secured without cost 
by formal request to outside agencies, by 
informal deals with representatives of out- 
side agencies or from private individuals 
or groups.® 


Study of a depressed county in Ten- 
nessee in 1964 showed that about 40 per 
cent of the $25 million in revenues of 
the county and its municipalities were 
raised locally. Nine educational pro- 
grams determined at state and federal 
levels supplied three-fourths of the cost 
of education. Seven health and six wel- 
fare programs of higher units paid for 
half, and to some extent structured all, 
its efforts to help citizens with personal 
problems. A third of the people re- 
ceived federal surplus commodities Al- 
together, eighty divisions, administra- 
tions, bureaus, offices and services of 


8 Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, 
Small Town in Mass Society (Garden City, 
NY Doubleday, 1960). pp. 119-120. 
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fifteen state and eleven federal agencies 
and departments provided 132 programs 
which in one or more respects were 
relevant to the county and its institu- 
tions. Money was granted, loaned or 
paid under ninety-three programs and 
technical assistance provided under 
twenty-four programs. The county 
might have received money from four- 
teen and assistance from thirty-six more 
programs than it actually availed itself 
of. In recent years a city hall, an air- 
port, two water systems, and a sewage 
network have been constructed with the 
aid of some $1.2 million in federal and 
state grants and $1.3 million in loans. 
Under construction or on the drawing 
boards are programs to build a factory, 
clear slums, and provide housing with 
loans of $1.7 million and grants of 
$500,000. 

In all this activity the elected officials 
of the county, mostly Republicans, 
played a rather small part. The dis- 
tribution of food was said to help some 
office holders. The governing body ap- 
proved matching funds when they had 
to and could find the money, and fore- 
went the program when they could not, 
for example, in providing health services. 
The initiative in these efforts to amelio- 
rate conditions in the county, stemming 
from a 16 per cent unemployment rate, 
was taken by a corps of professional ad- 
ministrators, educators, engineers, busi- 
ness representatives and planning com- 
missioners, some of whom owed their 
presence in the county to the grant pro- 
grams. If elected officials played little 
part in all this, political parties played 
none at all. In 1964 for the first time 
the county mustered a majority for a 
Democratic presidential candidate, but 
for reasons which seemed to have little 
to do with county affairs of federal 
largesse.’ 


® Unpublished reports by James H Polhemus 
and Wiliam Goolsby 
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THE FORMAL POSITIONS OF THE PARTIES 


The Republican platform of 1960 
proposed that the federal government 
should “leave to state and local govern- 
ments those programs and problems 
which they can best handle and tax 
sources adequate to finance them,” but 
“where appropriate, should render sig- 
nificant assistance in dealing with our 
urgent problems of urban growth and 
change.” It opposed federal contribu- 
tion to teachers’ salaries or school con- 
struction, but supported limited contri- 
butions for welfare, health and housing, 
although in the form of lump-sum grants 
to states rather than existing categoric 
programs. The Democratic platform 
contained a series of programmatic 
promises of support: schools, medical 
care, depressed areas, urban transporta- 
tion and planning, and so on. 

The 1964 Republican platform was 
more aggressive, claiming that “local 
and state responsibility have given way 
to regimentation, conformity and subser- 
vience to central power.” Democrats 
countered: “No government at any level 
can properly complain of violation of its 
powers, if it fails to meet its responsi- 
bilities.” The contrast between Gold- 
water’s “layer cake” and Johnson’s 
“marble cake” theories of federalism 
became even mcre explicit in the de- 
bates. Goldwater said the Democrats 
“do not-consider that legislation, other- 
wise desirable, becomes undesirable 
when it violates the principle upon 
which our whole federal form of govern- 
ment depends.” In a quieter time, 
Democrats might have acknowledged his 
perceptiveness. Instead, Johnson sug- 
gested that federal and state govern- 
ments “are separate agencies, each with 
special capabilities, but both jointed in 
a united attack upon the enemies of our 
country and our common problems.” 

Republicans proposed a “re-examina- 
tion and major overhaul” of federal 
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grant-in-aid programs, with “credit 


against federal taxes for specified state- - * 


and local taxes paid, and a transfer to 
the states of excise and other federal tax 
sources” to enable them to meet increas- 
ing demands and rising costs. But 
Goldwater’s explanation of these pro- 
posals suggested they were primarily 
aimed at relieving the federal taxpayer 
rather than local government. The 
Democrats reacted, surprisingly, by 
moving slightly foward acceptance. Their 
platform said: “Consideration should be 
given to the development of fiscal poli- 
cies which would provide revenue sources 
to hard-pressed state and local govern- 
ments to assist them with their responsi- 
bilities.” 1° State governors were press- . 
ing President Johnson to implement 
such a program late in March 1965. 

The 1964 campaigns, then, were char- 
acterized by a Republican preoccupation 
with the principle of federalism, in 
contrast with a continuing Democratic 
focus on purely substantive problems. 

As of 1964 the Republicans remained 
devoted to two principles that rein- 
forced each other at the federal level 
but conflicted at state and local level. 
Being opposed to federal spending, they 
could with perfect consistency seek to 
reduce, stabilize, or at the minimum 
restrict, expansion of federal govern- 
ment. They were unable to put into 
effect these principles, partially because 
they controlled the national government 
for so brief a time, and partially be- 
cause this was a period of social change 
which forced federal action, as Eisen- 
hower acknowledged. 

At the lower levels, the principles 
themselves have been incompatible. Low 


10 The 1960 platforms may be found in John 
P Roche and Leonard W. Levy, Parties and 
Pressure Groups (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, 1964); the 1964 platforms in 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, Vol. 
22 (1964), pp. 1516-1523, 1991-2011; excerpts 
from campaign speeches dealing with federal- 
ism, pp 2525-2530 
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taxes and economizing prevent state and 


~ local governments from performing even 


their accepted functions adequately, thus 
leading to pressure for support from 
higher levels. An implicit recognition 
of this fact was embodied in Republican 
proposals for nonprogrammatic grants to 
the states. 


EFFECT OF FEDERALISM ON THE PARTIES 


The party system in the United States 
is decentralized, the parties undisci- 
plined and irresponsible, and this is 
often attributed to a large degree to the 
federal system of government. “The 
classical party functions are functions of 
gathering together segments of power 
and wielding them as one,” Grodzins ob- 
served. “The American parties do the 
opposite: they characteristically serve 
to disperse power. In this sense they 
are antiparties, not parties.” ** 

Despite these defects, American par- 
ties have established a unique record of 
durability. Without change of title, or 
break in the continuity of leadership, 
they have remained on the political 
scene for more than a century. This, 
too, may be attnbuted to federalism. 
The national parties are loose aggrega- 
tions of state and local parties, which 
have their roots in the compost of local 
politics Thus the minority party is 
able to withstand years of absence from 
national power as the Democrats did 


11 Not entirely, of course. Primary nomina- 
tions and the strength of private interests are 
also responsible See David B Truman, “Fed- 
eralism and the Party System,” Federalism, 
Mature and Emergent, ed. Arthur Macmahon 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1955), 
pp. 114-136; Leon D Epstein, “A Compara- 
tive Study of Canadian Parties,” American 
Political Sctence Review, Vol 58 (March 
1964), pp. 46-59; William H Riker, Federal- 
ism: Origin, Operation, Significance (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1964). 

12 Morton Grodzins, “Party and Govern- 
ment in the United States,” Political Parties, 
USA, ed Robert A. Goldwin (Chicago 
Rand, McNally, 1964), pp. 102-136. 
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from 1896 to 1932, with only a brief 
respite during the Wilson administra- 
tion, and as the Republicans with a 
similar respite did from 1932 through 
1964.1" 

Do these tendencies ‘still hold true? 
May we expect the Republican party to 
make a dramatic recovery any year 
now? Perhaps the sources of party con- 
tinuity need to be examined. For con- 
venience, we may label them institu- 
tional, ideological, and associational. 
There have been times, as when Bryce 
called the parties two bottles, both 
empty, that ideological concerns were 
quite subordinate to institutional aspects 
—to the preoccupation by the party 
leaders with jobs, spoils, and patronage. 
Party organizations survive about-faces 
in ideological stance. Their preserva- 
tion, by lodging the professional politi- 
cians in state and local positions when 
federal jobs were scarce, has been one 
of the contributions of federalism to 
party stability. Has this situation 
changed substantially? National pa- 
tronage has been reduced, beginning in 
1883 with the Pendleton Act and the 
expansion of civil service. When the 
Republicans returned to office in 1953 
they had to reverse the trend to provide 
a few patronage positions for essential 
workers. The increase in the bureauc- 
racy since the 1930’s has not helped the 
parties, for the Hatch Act has politically 
emasculated both the federal civil serv- 
ants and many local workers who are 
paid from federal funds. The merit 
system has extended to some state and 
a few local employees, but patronage no 
longer sustains them because these gov- 
ernments have not kept pace with sal- 
aries paid by other institutions. States, 

18 V, O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties and Pres- 
sure Groups (5th ed, New York: Crowell 
Collier, 1964), pp. 329-334, treats the cohesive 
and disintegrative forces in the party system. 
Stephen K. Bailey, “Our National Political 


Parties” in Goldwin, op cit., cites factors in- 
dicating a strengthening of national parties. 
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counties, and municipalities do not pay 
enough to hold persons who are both 
competent employees and capable party 
workers as well.*4 The larger munici- 
palities are in tbe hands of the Demo- 
crats, but if théy should return to the 
Republican party they would bring few 
jobs with them. The old-style bosses 
have disappeared.** ‘Technicians, social 
workers, teachers, and professional ad- 
ministrators have absorbed the jobs 
created by the postwar expansion of local 
government. 

How weak Republican professionals 
were became evident at the 1964 con- 
vention. A group of enthusiastic ama- 
teurs won control not by the usual tactic 
of amateurs, going the primary route, 
but by seizing state delegations from 
the limp hands of the party’s state or- 
ganizations. Then they nominated a 
candidate who could not win the elec- 
tion—-as the pol-s indisputably showed 
—and would hurt the ticket. That the 
organization men were themselves in 
sympathy with Goldwater is beside the 
point. Old-style patronage politicians 
could not have -afforded to lose a local 
election for the sake of principle. With 
Disraeli they would have said: “Damn 
your principles, stick to your party.” 

What motivates the party workers 
who keep the organization going since 
patronage has declined? Recent studies 
in Detroit and Los Angeles indicate that 
social satisfactions—fellowship, the ex- 
citement of campaigning, prestige, a 
sense of obligaticn—are high among the 
motivations of activists.*°° How many 
years a minority party can survive on 
such a diet is not known. 


it Frank Sorauf, “Patronage and Party,” 
Midwest Journal cf Political Science, Vol. 3 
(1959), pp 115-12€ 

15 Edward C. Banfield and James Q Wilson, 
City Politics (Camtridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press and M.I.T. Press, 1963), p. 345. 
See also Tue Annars, Vol. 353 (May 1964). 

16 Eldersveld, op. cit, Ch. 11; Marvick and 
Nixon, op. cit. 
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Beside ideology and institutionalism, 


an associational factor has played a partr~ ° 


in sustaining political parties, although 
its importance was not sufficiently recog- 
nized until the survey studies of the 
1940’s and 1950’s had dispelled the 
myth of the rational voter. This is 
“party identification”—the tendency of 
citizens to vote for the same party year 
after year because they feel they belong 
to it, all the while convincing themselves 
that they are choosing on the basis of 
candidates and issues.17 The durability 
of party tradition is demonstrated in 
the persistence of pockets of Repub- 
Iicianism in rural areas in Democratic 
states for years after the events that 
produced them have been forgotten.?®. 
Party identification swung against the 
Republicans in the early 1930’s and has 
remained stable since at a ratio of five 
Democrats to every three Republicans. 
In the summer of 1954 it shifted further 
to two-to-one in favor of the Demo- 
crats,’° 


THE REPUBLICAN PROSPECT 


After thirty-two years as the minority 
party the Republicans stand today 
nearly where the Democrats stood in 
1928 after the same period in abeyance. 
The Republicans are perhaps a little 
weaker in Congress and have suffered a 
somewhat worse presidential defeat, but 
the important contrast is between the 
local strength of the minority party at 
the two periods. The Republicans now 
control both chambers of the legislature 
in only six states and both branches of 
government in only four. In 1928 
Democrats had control of local govern- 


17 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 
Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, The 
American Voter (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1960), Ch. 5, 6. 

18 V, O. Key, Jr. Southern Politics (New 
York Alfred A Knopf, 1949), Ch 4 

18 AIPO release of July 5, 1964. Whether 
the resulting 2-to-1 ratio in favor of the 
Democrats will continue remains to be seen. 
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ment in the Southern and border states. 


“Thus the Republicans lack three sources 


of strength the Democrats have always 
had a regional base in one-party states, 
some big city machines, and a large solid 
core of party identifiers. 

Republicans have compounded the 
usual handicaps of the minority party 
by deliberate espousal of a sort of con- 
servative anarchism. At a time when all 
government has been expanding, the 
Republican party has acted as though 
it did not believe in government at any 
level The inescapable function of a 
political party is to govern. Even an 
“antiparty” governs, though in a dis- 
persed and disorganized manner. But a 
party that starts with the Jeffersonian 
aphorism that he governs best who 
governs least, and elevates it to the 
absurd principle that one governs super- 
Jatively who does not govern at all, may 
well discover that it no longer exists as 
a party. 

This anarchistic pLilosophy has cut at 
the very strengths of the Republican 
party—the middle class virtues Among 
these are a reputaticn for “clean” and 
efficient administratian, a pool of execu- 
tive talent, a clientele that participates 
at a high rate even in local elections 
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where turnout is normally low, a willing- 
ness to support cultural, recreational, and 
specially educational services, strong 
local government providing protective 
and sanitary services to a geograph- 
ically broad metropolitan area that 
includes—not just accidentally—the Re- 
publican suburbs. The dynamic Repub- 
licans today are the state governors who, 
often in spite of the opposition of anti- 
tax, antiaction rural legislators in their 
own parties, have mounted state pro- 
grams for schools, mental health, and 
unemployment benefits. These were also, 
for the most part, the politicians who 
put the state ticket above states’ rights 
in the 1964 campaign. 

Parties are decentralized because gov- 
ernment is, but it is hard for a decen- 
tralized party to implement any pro- 
gram, including, paradoxically, one for 
keeping government decentralized. One 
alternative is to abandon debate of the 
federal balance, and accept a more 
nearly unitary government as a fact of 
twentieth-century life, the consequence 
of economic and international pressures 
toward government action. The other 
appears to be some sort of concerted na- 


tional action to support a more positive 
localism. 


a 
Pressure Groups and Intergovernmental Relations S 


By TOTTON J. ANDERSON 


Asstract: The loose articulation between the various com- 
ponents of the federal government, weaknesses in the linkage 
system between party and government, and lack of program- 
matic orientation to public policy are characteristics of the 
political process utilized by pressure groups in exploiting inter- 
governmental relationships. Every segment of the economy is 
represented by powerful private interest groups constructed on 
the pattern of national, state, county and local administrative 
units. Public policy is being shaped between the downward 
pressures of vast expenditures of federal funds and the upper 
thrust of legislative interventionism on behalf of local interests. 
In the milieu of policy competition between the several levels of 
the federal system, organizations of public officials serve both 
as pressure groups and as channels of access to government for 
private interests. Pressure groups are especially advantaged 
by the necessity for government agencies to indulge in “pressure 
gamesmanship” while building political support with “internal 
constituencies” of other agencies and “outside constituencies” 
among public or private pressure group clientele. Private in- 
terest groups are becoming more closely integrated with the 
governmental process while public groups are wielding greater 
authority in policy decisions; both are contributing to policy 
co-ordination by exerting influence to span the divisive forces 
inherent in the federal system. 
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Department of Political Science at the University of Southern California. He was As- 
sociate Director 2f the National Center for Education in Politics and is a Past President 
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Trustee of the Coro Foundation. He is coauthor of Introduction to Political Science 
(1957) and of Western Politics (1961) and ts a member of the Board of Edstors of the 
Western Political Quarterly. 
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HE theory and practice of Ameri- 
can federalism provide a rationale 
for consideration of the relationship be- 
, tween pressure groups and interacting 
units of the governmental system. 
Among the several aspects of the con- 
temporary political environment which 
have particular relevance to the dy- 
namics of pressure group politics are: 
the characteristic structure of the fed- 
eral government, the manner of the ar- 
ticulation of the government with the 
party system, and the implications of a 
nonprogrammatic public policy to which 
three different levels of government con- 
tribute. 

The size of the government apparatus 
has grown impressively in recent years; 
so has the complexity of the interrela- 
tionships of its various parts. In 1962 
the Census Bureau reported that there 
were over 91,000 governmental units in 
the United States including all agencies 
or bodies having an organized existence, 
governmental character and substantial 
autonomy. Power is distributed un- 
evenly over this vast network of federal, 
state, county, municipal, and special 
purpose units. The interconnecting lines 
of authority are charecterized by co-or- 
dinate, supplemental, and overlapping 
jurisdictions. Pressure groups attempt 
to steer a concise course through this 
_ Intricate maze of sometimes compatible, 

often conflicting jurisdictions, in order 
to participate in the formulation of pub- 
lic policy. 

The politics of contemporary Ameri- 
can federalism has caused a redistribu- 
tion of power within the constitutional 
system. The legal concept of division 
of power has been mcdified by gradual 
centralization of autkority in the na- 
tional government at the expense of the 
States. Nevertheless, the states remain 
politically viable in the federal system 
as the base of operations for nominat- 
ing and electing candidates to public of- 
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fice. The tripartite separation of power 
among legislative, executive and judicial 
branches has in practice raised the ex- 
ecutive to a pre-eminent position. The 
unanticipated growth of a vast bureauc- 
racy of departments, regulatory commis- 
sions, and variegated agencies at all lev- 
els of administration has introduced a 
significant new dimension to the policy- 
making process. 


THE POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


In the middle years of the nation’s 
history the courts favored jurisdictional 
claims advanced by the states against 
those of the federal government, and 
the statehouse remained the arena for 
pressure-group activity. Under the doc- 
trine of “dual federalism” the reserved 
powers of the states were interpreted as 
limiting the delegated powers of the na- 
tional government. The economic effect 
of this doctrine favored proponents of 
‘states’ rights” who were also the own- 
ers and users of property. Thus, for 
this and other reasons, conservative 
pressure groups wielded the predomi- 
nant influence in the creation of public 
policy.* 

Historic events such as the crises of. 
World War I and the Great Depression, 
coupled with new membership on the 
Supreme Court, served to reconcile ju- 
dicial doctrine and the economic and 
social realities of the 1930’s. Under the 
new concept of “co-operative federal- 
ism,” the role of Congress and the state 
legislatures as policy-makers was en- — 
hanced by more liberal interpretations 
of the Constitution. The courts ceased 
to intervene when congressional legisla- 
tion prescribed the regulation of prop- 
erty. i 


Legislation was passed involving the 


2 Merle Fainsod, Lincoln Gordon and Joseph 
C. Palamountain, Jr, Government and the 
American Economy (3rd ed.; New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1959), pp. 67-89. 
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federal government far more deeply in 
concerns for human welfare The courts 
became preoccupied with issues involv- 
ing the status of the individual in so- 
ciety; more particularly with such mat- 
ters as liberty, equality, and justice. 
Washington, D.C., became the center of 
pressure-group activity. “People-ori- 
ented” interest zroups achieved recog- 
nition along with “property rights” 
groups in the rezlm of national pressure 
politics. 

One result of the legal revolution on 
pressure groups was the reversal of the 
positions of liberal and conservative 
coalitions in their regard for the Su- 
preme Court * Those organizations with 
various vested interests in conservatism 
which had strongly supported the court 
system, such as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the American 
Legion, the American Bar Association, 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, subsequently launched 
bitter attacks upon individual Justices, 
or the economic and social implications 
of major court decisions, or even upon 
the Supreme Court as an institution. 

_ The liberal tradition was nurtured by 

political dissidents of an earlier era who 
were forced to express their unhappi- 
ness with the status quo by joining 
splinter groups such as the Grange, the 
Populists, and the Bull Moose Progres- 
sives. Liberalism is represented today 
by such groups as the American Civil 
Liberties Unior, the National Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the AFL-CIO, and the American 
Jewish Congress” A current manifesta- 
tion of the historic “states’ rights” versus 
‘national supremacy” struggle is the 
urgent dialogue between “integration- 
ists” and ‘“segregationists.” 

2C Herman Pritchett and Alan F. Westin, 
The Third Branch of Government (New York: 


Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1963), pp 1-5. 
8 Ibid. 
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THE POLITICS OF AMERICAN 
FEDERALISM 


A salient feature of the centralization 
of power under “co-operative federal- 
ism” of vital significance to pressure 
groups, was the nationalization of ma- 
jor issues of public policy. Problems 
such as health, education, housing, high- 
ways, and welfare are now the immediate 
concern of all levels of government. A 
wide variety of causal factors may be 
cited in explanation of this trend in- 
cluding: the removal of legal barriers 
for full federal participation in substan- 
tive areas of policy; the demands of a 
rapidly expanding population upon the 
limited resources of local governments; 
the reluctance of state governments to 
seek solutions to many of the more per- 
plexing problems as a consequence of 
the Great Depression; the virtually un- 
limited taxing and spending power of 
the federal government; the redistribir 
tion of billions of dollars in grants-in- 
aid to state and local governments; and 
the ease with which local problems can 
now be readily identified as common to 
the nation as a whole. 

A dilemma of the politics cf American 
federalism is that although local prob- 
lems demand solutions in national pub- 
lic policy, the apparatus of the party 
system tends to thwart the ready at- 
tainment of such an objective. The 
American parties are loosely organized 
confederations of state and local inter- 
ests. These interests are rooted in fifty 
senatorial and 435 congressional elec- 
toral districts. The political destinies 
of the senators and representatives of 
these constituencies are dependent upon 
their capability in catering to local 
rather than national demands. The first 
law of politics is survival, and their loy- 
alty understandably belongs to their 
constituents. Since the eleczoral college 
is a collection of state constituencies 
with widely diverse interests, the elected 
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presidential candidate has no “national 
“Mandate” to implement a legislative 
program. 

The electoral system presents addi- 
tional barriers to the achievement of a 
genuine national policy by occasionally 
producing a president from one party 
and a Congress in control of another, 
or two houses of Congress which are 
politically alienated, or a national gov- 
ernment of one political persuasion and 
the governors of a majority of states 
professing another; not to mention the 
partisan wars which often rage between 
the occupants of the statehouses and 
their bicameral legislatures. To these 
divisive influences must be added the 
inhibiting effect that the manipulation 
of apportionment laws has upon the 
principle of popular representation. The 
combination of overrepresentation of 
rural districts in the upper houses of 
the national and state legislatures and 
the opportunity to immobilize popular 
voting strength in the lower houses 
by gerrymandering forces compromises 
which further interdict the development 
of clearly defined national policies. 

American parties, unlike those in 
western European democracies, are not 
committed to dogmatic ideological goals. 
Candidates are permitted a great deal 
of freedom to propose, modify, or op- 
pose interpretations of policy without 
fear of being disciplined. The diversity 
of views assembled under a party ban- 
ner offers a wide selection of choices for 
the rationalization of pressure-group ob- 
jectives. 

The loose articulation between the 
various components of the federal gov- 
ernment, weaknesses in the linkage sys- 
tem between party and government, and 
lack of programmatic orientation to 
public policy are ckaracteristics of the 
federal political process providing chan- 
nels of access to the decision-making 
centers of government. Professor Mor- 
ton Grodzins has described these politi- 
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cal “fissures” exploitable by individuals, 
groups, and all branches of government 
itself, as the “multiple crack” attribute 
of American politics.* 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND 
“MULTIPLE ACCESS” 


The thrust of industrialization follow- 
ing the Civil War brought both national 
prosperity and an intensification of eco- 
nomic and social conflict which strained 
the political fabric of the federal sys- 
tem. The first nationally significant pri- 
vate pressure groups were born in the 
post-Civil War era in answer to a need 
for functional representation in the 
policy-making machinery of the national 
government: the American Federation 
of Labor in 1866, the National Grange 
in 1867, and the National Association 
of Manufacturers in 1895.° 

As “big government” and “big pres- 
sure groups” grew side by side, the re- 
lationship of the latter to the essentially 
decentralized party system became ap- 
parent. Whereas the parties were con- 
cerned with manning and operating the 
government apparatus, pressure groups 
concentrated upon manipulating those 
procedures involved in creating substan- 
tive public policy. Thus pressure groups 
quickly ascertained areas of intragov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental con- 
flict which provided “multiple access” 
to the centers of political power. Mean- 
while, as the structure of the federal 
system became more sophisticated po- 
ltically, public pressure groups repre- 
senting occupational and professional 
interests of government officials, as well 
as the various levels of the federal sys- 
tem, grew gradually side by side with 
private groups. 

4 Morton Grodzins, “American Political Par- 
ties and the American System,” The Western 
Political Quarterly, Vol. KIII (December 1960), 
pp 974-998 

5 For the access thesis see David B. Truman, 


The Governmental Process (New York. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1951) 
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Each level of government makes policy 
in its own jurisdictional orbit and each 
is surrounded by a characteristic con- 
stellation of interest groups. Common 
points of access are provided in the 
constant struggle between the executive, 
legislative, judicial, and administrative 
branches of government and areas of 
conflict between national, state, and lo- 
cal officials. Influence flows between 
all echelons cf the federal political 
hierarchy. The common practice of 
reciprocal interventionism between the 
branches and levels of government of- 
fers added opportunities for pressure 
group action. Whether working inside 
government or exerting pressure from 
the outside, interest groups provide a 
political catalyst for the incidence of 
the division and separation of powers 
within the federal system. 

Significant aspects of the process af- 
fecting intergovernmental relations are: 
the growth of “impacted” pressure 
groups within the governmental system, 
the internecine struggle for survival car- 
ried on by all branches and levels of 
government, and the increasingly sig- 
nificant role of public pressure groups 
in shaping national policy. 

The president and governor with their 
large executive establishments and budg- 
etary control devices, the legislatures 
with their elaborate committee systems, 
and even the judiciary in offering gra- 
tuitous hints to litigants and by other 
means, offer access to the centers of the 
policy-making process. The administra- 
tive agencies col.ectively known as the 
bureaucracy provide perhaps the broad- 
est and most effective channel.” Since 
they are often staffed and operated un- 
der pressure group influence they are 


8 Interest group is used interchangeably with 
pressure group. 

T For the dynamics of administrative politics 
see’ Peter Woll, American Bureaucracy (New 
York. W. W. Norton, 1963) passim, and J. 
Leiper Freeman, The Political Process (Garden 
City, N.Y: Doubleday, 1955), pp. 33—44. 
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considered to be pressure groups “im- 
pacted” in government. In some i . 
stances this status has been achieved 
upon invitation by the government, as 
in the case of the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture for the bene- 
fit of the farmer in 1862. More often 
the agency has been created in response 
to interest group pressure as were the 
Departments of Commerce in 1903 and 
Labor in 1913.° 

The agencies and bureaus occasion- 
ally become the proprietary establish- 
ments of the interests they serve. To 
some extent this is the relationship ex- 
isting between the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, the lobby of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, members of 
Congress serving on the Public Works 
Committee, and the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations which 
votes the funds to finance the Corp’s 
water resources projects.® The influence 
of the larger departments of the federal 
government cuts directly across jurisdic- 
tional lines of the federal system from 
top to bottom, sometimes following con- 
stituted lines of authority and otherwise 
utilizing informal political channels to 
gain conformity for policy objectives. 
Intergovernmental policy: matters are 
subjected to pressure group treatment 
on a national scale when the same in- 
terests have “outposts” on all levels of 
the federal system. 

The bureaucracy has developed sev- 
eral interesting patterns of association 
with pressure groups. “Clientele agen- 
cles” serve a group of citizens or clients 
sharing a particular interest. The Vet- 
erans Administration providing informa- 
tion and services for present and former 
military personnel is an excellent ex- 

8 Charles M Wiltse, “The Representative 
Function of Bureaucracy,” The American 
Political Science Review, Vol. XXXV (June 
1941), pp 510-516 

°” Arthur A. Maass, “Congress and Water Re- 


sources,” American Political Science Review, 
Vol. XLIV (September 1950), pp. 575-593. 
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ample. Provision of services restricted 


_t®an economic group, such as the rela- 


tionship of the Federal Reserve System 
to member boards, is another. Addi- 
tional examples include: the specifica- 
tion of occupational requirements for 
appointment to a regulatory commis- 
sion to insure pressure group representa- 
tion, or constituting tripartite tribunals 
with equal membership from the gov- 
ernment and two segments of the econ- 
omy such as labor and management.*® 

Advisory commissions, boards, com- 
mittees, and councils are devices to 
bring pressure groups and government 
together as partners in decision-making. 
The Business Council—formerly the 
Business Advisory Council—in the De- 
partment of Commerce, for example, is 
staffed by large corporate interests who 
in effect “screen” ideas on economic 
policy. The National Petroleum Coun- 
cil in the Interior Department is com- 
posed of executives of the major oil com- 
panies, and the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System is constituted 
entirely of bankers. ‘The advice ren- 
dered by such groups affects policy on 
national, state, and local levels. 

The access channels to the legislative 
process have been identified too often 
to bear recapitulation. Recent trends in 
the function of legislative representation 
have been less concerned with problems 
of geographic sectionalism than with the 
personal interests of Congressmen and 
their constituents. A succession of Su- 
preme Court decisions on reapportion- 
ment during the middle 1960’s has ac- 
celerated this change of emphasis. More 
than ever, legislators are assuming the 
role of “inside lobbyist” for the inter- 
ests they represent.’ The arrangement 

10 Avery Leiserson, “Interest Groups in Ad- 
ministration,” Elements of Public Adminis- 
tration, ed Fritz M. Marx (Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1946), pp. 314-338. 


11 For pressure groups and the legislature see 
William J. Keefe and Morris S Ogul, The 
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has reciprocal benefits in the many serv- 
ices that pressure groups render the 
legislator. 


“TNTRAGOVERNMENTAL GAMES- 
MANSHIP”’ 


Intragovernmental politics in the 
policy-making process affects intergov- 
ernmental relations within the federal 
system in a manner which facilitates the 
achievement of pressure-group goals. 
The political success of a government 
department, legislative committee, or 
bureau is measured in terms of its ca- 
pability in bargaining and negotiating 
to achieve its objectives. A standard 
pattern of administrative behavior de- 
vised to meet these contingencies is to 
obtain support for a desired program 
by building an “internal constituency” 
within the government and an “outside 
constituency” from some segment of the 
public at large. 

All elements of the government en- 
gaged in policy-making take part in this 
form of “intragovernmental gamesman- 
ship.” The president and the governors 
with the largest outside constituencies 
can always appeal to their respective 
publics. Their internal constituents may 
be a legislative bloc, a budget bureau, 
or any other department or agency. 
Congressmen derive their outside sup- 
port from their districts and assorted 
pressure groups; internally they may 
bargain as members of strategically lo- 
cated committees or through political 
liaison with pressure-group-Impacted bu- 
reaus.** Advisory commissions with rep- 
resentation from both the legislature 
and pressure groups span the two dif- 
ferent constituencies. 

The bureaucracy is particularly suc- 
cessful in achieving its policy objectives. 





American Legislative Process (Englewood Cliffs, 
N J : Prentice-Hall, 1964), pp 334-371 

12 Aaron Wildavsky, The Politics of the 
Budgetary Process (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1964), pp. 63-72. 
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Politically it occupies the mid-ground 
between the legislature to which it owes 
its existence and the executive charged 
with its nominal supervision; because it 
often performs quasi-judicial functions 
the courts are available as allies. The 
bureaucracy is not only an important 
source of legislation, but it enforces the 
regulations it helps devise. Its network 
of field offices is in direct contact not 
only with the voting public, but with 
the pressure groups it serves. 

The reciprocal relationship of obliga- 
tions which may exist between a bu- 
reaucrat and a legislator is self-serving 
on both sides and makes the association 
a powerful factor in the policy-making 
process. Legislators are placed in debt 
to an agency in a number of ways: 
opportunities to sponsor “ready-made” 
legislation; research and speech prepa- 
ration; legislative lobbying services ren- 
dered by the agency; and provision of 
witnesses for congressional investiga- 
tions. Favors may also be rendered in 
the important function of “nursing” the 
legislator’s constituency, locating a field 
office in his district, accelerating the 
conversion of a federal military base to 
state use, and perhaps securing a modi- 
fication of regulations to further an 
urban redevelopment project. The legis- 
lator enjoys a considerable political lev- 
erage over an agency; three of his prin- 
cipal weapons are: limiting its statutory 
authority, reducing its appropriations, 
thus curtailing its activity, and finally, 
the dreaded corgressional investigation. 

Pressure-group influence hovers in the 
background of all of this activity in 
both internal and external constitu- 
encies. Intragovernmental intrigue is 
particularly advantageous to national 
organizations of public pressure groups. 
Representatives of cities, counties, and 
states lobby at the federal level. 
Through exerting influence on congres- 
sional delegations and the agencies di- 
rectly, or indirectly by using private 
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pressure groups, they can join estab- 
lished constituencies favoring or oppds- . 
ing legislative proposals. Thus, conflicts 
in group interests are resolved in the 
policy-making process by administra- 
tive procedure, legislative deliberation 
and political negotiation. 


NATIONALIZATION OF PusBLic POLICY 


The substance of policy is the vital 
concern of pressure group activity in 
respect to intergovernmental relations. 
Centripetal forces are impelling the fed- 
eral system toward functional, political 
nationalization. Public policy is being 
shaped between the downward pressures 
of vast expenditures of federal funds 
and the upper thrust of legislative inter- 
ventionism on behalf of local interests 
regarding the manner in which those 
funds should be expended. The pre- 
dictable result is the involvement of 
public officials on all levels of the fed- 
eral system in pressure-group activity 
with the inevitable concomitant of 
gradual nationalization of public policy. 

The impact of the federal grant-in- 
aid programs may suffice as a dramatic 
example of federal financial interven- 
tionism reaching down into city-hall 
politics. Federal grants grew from $2.2 
billion in the mid-depression year of 
1935 to $7.7 billion in 1962. In the 
latter year $4.5 billion was allocated to 
social welfare in the categories of pub- 
lic assistance, employment security ad- 
ministration, health services, other wel- 
fare, and education; $2.7 billion went to 
highways, and all other grants totaled 
$369 million. The greatest beneficiaries 
were the states with the largest urban 
populations: California, $724 million 
(86.4 per cent urban); New York, $548 
million (85.4 per cent urban); Texas, 
$384 million (75 per cent urban); 
Pennsylvania, $359 million (71.6 per 
cent urban). 1° The political complexion 


18 Figures taken from’ US Bureau of the 
Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
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of the state legislatures voting to re- 

tive this largess was strictly biparti- 
san; California and Texas were in the 
hands of the Democrats and New York 
and Pennsylvania, of the Republicans. 
The pervasive effect upon local govern- 
ment of the expenditure of such vast 
sums of money was indicated by Pro- 
fessor William Anderson’s discovery in 
the state of Minnesota of eighty-one 
separate programs involving federal 
funds.** 

Federal highway appropriations, for 
example, are administered by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads in the Department 
of Commerce through ten regional of- 
fices and a divisional office in each state, 
operating in conjunction with a state 
Department of Highways. Federal obli- 
gations, including a projected expendi- 
ture of $37 billion between 1957 and 
1971 on a national highway system, 
support costs of engineering, construc- 
tion, and right-of-way acquisition, while 
states contribute to maintenance and 
policing.” Expenditures support a pri- 
mary road system connecting all of 
the principal cities, county seats, ports, 
manufacturing, and other “‘traffic-gener- 
ating areas” in the United States. 

Since 1944 funds have been expended 
in urban areas and on a vast second- 
ary system of feeder roads linking 
farms, factories, distribution outlets, 
and smaller communities with the pri- 
mary system. Every city, county, and 
state in the nation, all of the major ag- 
ricultural and labor, and many of the 
business pressure groups are concerned 
with the implementation of the highway 
program. On the local level, real estate, 


States. 1963 (Washington, DC.: US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1963). 

14 William Anderson, “Intergovernmental 
Relations in Review,” Research Monograph 
No. 10 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1960), p. 60 and The Nation and the 
States, Rivals or Partners? (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1955), pp 3~15. 

15 U S Bureau of the Census, op. cit 
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taxing, auto club, engineering, insur- 
ance, trucking, and contracting inter- 
ests are involved. Suppliers of cement, 
bricks, steel products, bituminous hot 
mix, and subcontractors for grading, 
sodding, and sand- and house-moving, 
have a financial stake in road-building 
and maintenance. ; 

The “filter down” effect of such grants 
draws local problems into the state orbit 
and fuses state problems into national 
policy.*® Each function receiving finan- 
cial support on such a scale instigates 
organized pressure group representation 
in Congress, the state legislatures, county 
boards of supervisors, city councils, and 
in the respective bureaucracies on each 
level of government. Such a pattern 
gives the appropriate interest groups the 
benefit of “differential access,” or the 
tactical advantage of being able to ap- 
ply pressure on any level of government. 
If the battle is lost in lobbying a con- 
gressional committee, the attack may be 
renewed at the statehouse, or at city 
hall, or through a propaganda campaign 
directed to the public. 

A task force for the Hoover Commis- 
sion of 1950 used the example of the 
Department of Agriculture to illustrate 
the ease with which a major govern- 
mental unit spending billions of dollars 
on federal subsidy might organize a 
public, or legislative constituency, pres- 
sure campaign. The message contained 
in a single telegram to each of the De- 
partment’s fifty state directors would 
have this chain reaction: state directors 
to regional administrators serving from 
10 to 20 counties, on to 3,029 county 
agricultural associations, then to 9,087 
county committeemen assisting the 
county agricultural associations, and to 

16 Morton Grodzins, “Centralization and 
Decentralization in the American Federal Sys- 
tem,” A Nation of States, ed. Robert A. Gold- 
win (Chicago: Rand, McNally, 1963), pp 1-23 
and “The Federal System,” Goals for Ameri- 


cans, ed. American Assembly, (Englewood 
Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960), pp. 265~282. 
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97,529 community committeemen em- 
ployed on a pər diem basis, and finally 
to 8,378 paid office personnel serving the 


county agents and the committeemen; — 


a total constituency of over 118,000 per- 
sons almost assuredly blanketing every 
one of the 435 Congressional districts 
in the nation.*’ 

A counterinfluence to the pressures 
for uniformity of policy based upon fed- 
eral expenditures is the significant prac- 
tice of legislative interventionism in the 
administrative process on behalf of local 
interests. 

Some modes of legislative participa- 
tion are formalized: hearing procedures 
of legislative committees involving ad- 
ministration witnesses, legislative in- 
vestigation of administrative activities, 
reporting of egencies and bureaus to 
legislative committees, the independent 
investigations conducted for Congress 
by the General Accounting Office, and 
prior consultation between administra- 
tion and key legislators upon important 
legislation. Cther equally important 
methods of participation are quite in- 
formal, such as the contacts made with 
the administration by a Congressman 
on behalf of local constituents, known 
in the trade as “case work.” All major 
federal agencies have “liaison offices” to 
receive and handle such requests for 
special consideration, and the thousands 
of contacts involving local interests are 
believed to have a powerful cumulative 
effect. Many state congressional dele- 
gations combine, regardless of party, to 
represent local or regional interests. 
Finally, public offcials on the city, 
county, and state levels lobby with con- 
siderable success to gain local objec- 
tives. Thus policy is shaped by the in- 

17 “Are Propaganda Activities of the Execu- 
tive Branch Exceeding Authority?” Congres- 
stonal Digest, Vol. 30 (May 1951), p. 142. 
For a contemporery account of American in- 
terest groups see Hermon Zeigler, Interest 


Groups in Americon Society (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
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termingling of national and local inter- 
ests with pressure group participatidn 
in each step of the process. 


PUBLIC PRESSURE GROUPS 


The organization of' public officials 
for political action is a significant as- 
pect of the linkage between pressure 
groups and intergovernmental relations. 
Economic change instigated in part by 
population pressures has resulted in con- 
flicts of interest between units of local 
government. Policy co-ordination is im- 
peded by the fact that the federal con- 
stitution is silent on the subject of city- 
state relations and because the county 
is primarily an administrative entity. In 
attempts to maintain jurisdictional in- 
tegrity cities invoke “home rule” against 
county encroachment, counties resist ag- 
grandizement by “metropolitan areas,” 
states claim “states rights” against the 
national colossus, and all have joined in 
the battle cry, “Let’s bring government 
home to the people!” 1° 

Fiscal policy is a root-cause of much 
jurisdictional incompatibility between 
local governments; cities, counties, and 
the state compete for the tax dollar.’® 
Under the threat of the veto power of 
rural and suburban interests in the legis- 


18 Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, “Governmental Structure, 
Organization and Planning in Metropolitan 
Areas” (Washington, D.C: US, Government 
Printing Office, 1961), pp 10-11 and passion; 
Edward W. Weidner, “Intergovernmental Re- 
lations as Seen by Public Officials,” Research 
Monograph No 9 (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1960); Robert H Connery 
and Richard H Leach, The Federal Govern- 
ment and Metropolitan Areas (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960), pp. 
63-93 ; Harold Kaplan, Urban Renewal Politics 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1963). 

1890S. Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Hearings, Periodic 
Congresstonal Review of Federal Grants-In- 
Aid, 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. (January, 14, 15, 
16, 1964). See also the series of reports 1961- 
1965, by the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 
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lature, states have used grants-in-aid 


_ sparingly while cities and counties are 


rivals over shared revenues such as 
property and sales taxes. A particularly 
contentious issue is the distribution of 
state funds. In the fiscal year of 1963, 
the federal government provided 13.9 
per cent of all expenditures by state and 
local governments. By June 1964, there 
were 115 federal aid programs for state 
and local governments administered by 
eight of the ten executive departments 
and eleven independent agencies. 

A major source of political strength 
for public officials is the network of na- 
tional organizations to which they be- 
long, all having either direct or indirect 
representation in the nation’s capital.*° 
These groups may represent common 
occupations in the public service, such 
as the National Association of Attorneys 
General, the Conference of Chief Jus- 
tices, or the National Association of 
State Budget Officers. Another signifi- 
cant category represents those officials 
belonging to governmental units such 
as the National Municipal Association, 
which combines the 13,000 municipali- 
ties of the various state leagues of cities 
into a powerful, nationwide interest 
group. ‘The fifty state executives be- 
long to the Governors’ Conference, city 
executives to the United States Congress 
of Mayors, and the National Association 
of County Officers represents the more 
than 3,000 counties in the country. Fi- 
nally, a substantial number of public 


20 The Book of the States: 1964-65, Vol. 15 
(Chicago: Council of State Governments, 
1964); The Governors’ Conference, Proceed- 
ings (Chicago, 1962); Glenn E. Brooks, When 
Governors Convene (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1961); Brevard Crihfield, “The 
States and the Council of State Governments,” 
State Government, Vol XXXVI (Winter 
1963), pp. 29-33, 68-71; “Fifty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Governors’ Conference,” State 
Government, Vol XXXVII (Summer 1964), 
pp 148-160; National Association of County 
Officials, Proceedings of the Urban County 
Congress (Washington, DC, 1959). 
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employees constituting the civil service 
bureaucracy of the federal and state 
governments belong to such groups as 
the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees (AFL-CIO) and the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees.™ 

Public and private interest groups 
employ the same strategy and tactics 
to gain their objectives, ranging from 
social lobbying to testimony before 
congressional committees and “pressure 
gamesmanship” with government agen- 
cies, to grass-roots support in electoral 
districts.7 Both groups demonstrate 
complete ambivalence in their relations 
with other public and private groups, 
recruiting their allies to support or at- 
tack a given issue according to the fun- 
damental principle of self-preservation 
through policy implementation. On the 
water-pollution-control issue the states 
and federal government shared common 
cause against the industries using pub- 
lic water for commercial purposes. In 
the expenditure of federal funds for air- 
ports the states fought an alliance of 
federal and local governments over the 
question of channeling federal funds 
through the states. In the struggle over 
ownership of tidelands oil, the states 
made common cause with the powerful 
oil-industry lobby against the Depart- 
ment of Interior’s efforts to protect the 
“national interest.” 

In the milieu of policy competition 
between the several levels of the federal ` 
system, organizations of public officials 
serve both as pressure groups and as 
channels of access to government for 
private interests. The patterns of po- 
litical activity differ from state to state 
but share the common characteristic of 

#2 R. Joseph Monsen, Jr. and Mark W. 
Cannon, The Makers of Public Policy (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965), pp 222-236. 

42.5, House Select Committee on Lobby- 
ing Activities, Hearings, Role of Lobbying in 
Representative Self-Government, Bist Cong, 
2nd Sess. (April 19 and May 17, 1950). 
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interlevel representation. Cities and 
counties lobby one another, and both 
lobby the state and national govern- 
ments, while some states have lobbyists 
in Washington, D.C. The focal point 
of interest representation is the appro- 
priate legislative body: the city council, 
county board of supervisors, state legis- 
lature and the state’s congressional dele- 
gation. In the largest jurisdictions, rep- 
resentatives of major administrative de- 
partments on ali levels of government 
lobby in the national capital with bu- 
reaus and agencies handling identical 
matters of substantive policy such as 
water, power, we_fare, air pollution, and 
transportation. 

Whether the public lobbyist repre- 
sents a city mayor, a chief county ad- 
ministrator, or a governor, he obtains 
the best co-operation from the legislator 
whose district lies within the boundaries 
of the governmental unit he represents. 
Cities the size of Los Angeles and New 
York have their own delegates in the 
state legislature and in Congress, who 
are highly sensitive to the influence of 
local officials at election time. More- 
over, elected local officials are closer to 
private interest groups at the grass- 
roots. They are apt to respond with 
alacrity to real estate, private transit, 
Chamber of Commerce, utility, retail 
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trade, banker, and organized labor pres- 
sure, about the time they need campaign 
funds and other logistical support for 
electioneering purposes. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The structure and function of the 
American federal system provide a 
wide variety of channels to the decision- 
making centers of government. Oppor- 
tunities for access are augmented by the 
decentralized nature of the party ap- 
paratus and resultant lack of discipline 
essential to the creation of a co-ordi- 
nated public policy. Pressure groups 
have exploited the opportunities for dif- 
ferential access on all levels of the 
federal system, resolving conflicts of in- 
terest while pressing the cause of func- 
tional representation vital to a plural- 
istic society. Public officials have re- 
sponded to the nationalization of major 
policy issues under co-operative feder- 
alism by organizing for political action. 
Private interest groups are becoming 
more closely integrated with the gov- 
ernmental process while public groups 
are wielding greater authority in policy 
decisions; both are contributing to 
policy co-ordination by exerting influ- 
ence to span the divisive forces inherent 
in the federal system. 
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| Intergovernmental Relations as Seen by Public Officials 


By Rosert W. McCutitoca 


ABSTRACT: Public officials reflect almost as wide a divergence 
of attitudes toward intergovernmental relations as would be 
found among the whole population. It is not possible to at- 
attribute a single pattern of attitudes to all public officials. It 
may be possible to identify a pattern of attitudes which char- 
acterizes a group or subgroup of public officials. Professor 
Weidner found the most favorable attitude toward intergovern- 
mental relations of any subgroup to be among welfare officials. 
Some information about the attitudes of officials was revealed 
by the 1955 questionnaire of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. In 1957-1958, Congressman L. H. Fountain, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
of the House Committee on Government Operations, conducted 
extensive hearings producing a mass of data about the attitudes 
of public officials. Then in 1962, the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, through its staff, conducted an exten- 
sive survey by questionnaire of the attitudes of all levels of 
public officials. An analysis of the data secured by a ques- 
tionnaire submitted to national, state, and local officials in 
Minnesota was published in 1960. The study sets a pattern 
which could be followed in other states to determine the extent 
to which its findings are typical of all states in the context of 
examining intergovernmental relations as human relations. 


Robert W. McCulloch, Ph.D., Gunnison, Colorado, is Professor of Political Science at 
Western State College. From 1949 until 1964 he was Director of Graduate Studies at 
Western State College. He served as Senator from the Eleventh Senatorial District of 
Colorado in the General Assembly from December 7, 1962 until January 5, 1965, when his 
District disappeared because of a United States District Court-ordered reapportionment 
of the Senate During the academic year 1959-1960 he was visiting lecturer in public 
administration at the Umversity of Southern Californic in Los Angeles. He has taught 
at the University of Tampa, Monmouth College (1linois), and Oklahoma State University. 
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HOSE viewing intergovernmental 

relations may see them as a part 
of a plot to rob the individual of his 
liberty, and their views may on the other 
extreme see them as the salvation of the 
nation’s future. Jo Hindman sees them 
as a conspiracy “centered upon aboli- 
tion of private >roperty from private 
hands.”1 “Collectivists,” he says, “are 
running away with American Govern- 
ments under a veneer of legality pro- 
vided by co-operative legislators.” ? One 
state budget official expressed a dim 
view of the increase of national activity 
by saying: 


The Government of the United States is 
rapidly becoming a centralized monster. 
The liberty of the Romans was not swept 
away in a single day; it was bought, piece 
by piece, at the price of a loaf of bread, or 
a pint of oil. Within our lifetime the fet- 
ters have been forged.* 


Many of the officials who have put 
their view on record would agree with 
a professor’s credo: 


I believe that the relations that have 
been worked out among national, state, and 
local governments are based upon sound 
principles of good government, suitable to 
the needs of this nation I believe too that 
those relations are in accord with the 
Constitution. 


Nor would there be too much disagree- 
ment with the opinion expressed by one 
student of government covered by a Sen- 
ate subcommittee questionnaire. “Gov- 
ernment in the United States,” he said, 


1Jo Hindman, Terrible 1313 Revisited 
(Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1963), 
p. 37. 


2 Jo Hindman, “1313’s Mail Order Laws,” 
DAR Magasine (May 1962), Reprint, p. 4. 

3 The Federal System as Seen by State and 
Local Officials, 88tk Congress, First Session, 
U.S. Senate (Washington, D.C.. US Govern- 
ment Printing Office 1963), p. 184 

4 William Anderson, The Nation and the 
States: Rivals or Pariners? (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1955), p. xi. 
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“remains relatively noncentralized and 
is not necessarily becoming too central- ~ 
ized.” He went on to say that intergov- 
ernmental co-operation and “a substan- 
tial and significant degree of federal 
aid” had always been a “central feature 
of American federalism.” ° 

A considered view cf one investigator, 
Professor Edward W. Weidner, is that 
there is a “sympathetic environment” 
for local-government activity but a less 
favorable one for the expansion of na- 
tional government.® Professor Weidner 
stated that a central hypothesis of the 
data he had collected and analyzed was 
that each “class and subclass of public 
officials” show “a group tendency to ac- 
cept a special set of goals or objectives, 
and that these goals or objectives are 
closely related to perceptions of and 
attitudes toward intergovernmental re- 
lations.”" Examination of the testi- 
mony of the many officials who have 
answered questionnaires and who have 
appeared before Congressional commit- 
tees to testify confirms the hypothesis 
formulated by Professor Weidner on the 
basis of his careful study of the opinions 
of all levels of public officials in Minne- 
sota: that there is no meaningful pat- 
tern of attitudes that can be attributed 
to public officials as a total group.® 


WHAT ARE INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS? 


Professor William Anderson, editor of 
the University of Minnsota series on in- 
tergovernmental relations, thinks that 
Professor Weidner has opened a new ap- 
proach to intergovernmental relations 
based on the assumption that intergov- 


5 The Federal System as Seen by State and 
Local Officials, op cit., p 185. 

6 Edward W. Weidner, Intergovernmental 
Relations as Seen Througk Oficial Eyes (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1960), | 
p 31. 

T Ibid., p. 120. 

8 Ibid., p. 21. 
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ernmental relations are “simply human 
relations.”® The Weidner study as- 
“sumes that the dealings of public offi- 
cials, as well as their attitudes, are in- 
teractions of human beings which can 
and should be studied within the con- 
text of official duties.*® 

Professor Anderson finds many writers 
anc speakers dismayed by the trend 
they see toward big government, central- 
ization, and bureaucracy and finds them 
calling for “a return to the simplicity, 
integrity, the personal responsibility, 
the local self-government, and the states’ 
rights that they believe once prevailed 
and could be made to prevail again.” Y 
He expresses the opinion that fear of 
totalitarianism comes “mainly from state 
officers and not from national and local 
officers.” He finds such fears more 
among governors and legislators than 
among “state administrative officials 
responsible for carrying out the func- 
tions supported more or less by federal 
aid,” and more among Republican than 
among Democratic officials. 


RESULTS OF A FEDERAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


The House Committee on Government 
Operations submitted a questionnaire to 
state, city, and county officials late in 
1935. Five questions with several sub- 
questions were submitted to 304 officials. 
The 139 replies received represented 80 
per cent of the state officials, 50 per 
cent of the city officials, and 30 per cent 
of the county officiais to whom the ques- 
tionnaire had been sent. Broad general 
inquiries were made about intergovern- 
mental programs—including improve- 
ment of programs, addition of new pro- 
grams, elimination of old programs, 
major problems, and possible solutions. 
An attempt was made to put the empha- 


9 Ibid , p. V. 

10 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

11 Anderson, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
12 Ibid, p. 8. 
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sis on long-range solutions to inter- 
governmental problems.” 

State officials—largely governors and 
heads of departments concerned with 
federal grant-in-aid programs—favored 
the continuation of partnership arrange- 
ments and wished “that the Federal 
Government not unduly restrict State 
freedom of action,” and that federal 
control be minimized. They favored 
the creation of an advisory agency to 
deal with intergovernmental relations. 
One governor suggested that the “Na- 
tional Government should give more at- 
tention to broad policy considerations 
and less attention to administrative de- 
tails.’?4 The program areas of most 
interest to state officials were public wel- 
fare, highways, public health, and em- 
ployment security. In these areas, it 
was almost unanimous that federal par- 
ticipation should be kept at the current 
level or that the level of federal par- 
ticipation should be increased. 

The fifty-three cities which replied 
favored expansion of federal aid to 
urban areas for highways and expressed 
a dominant opinion that cities did not 
get a fair share of state highway funds. 
Expansion of urban renewal was ad- 
vocated with federal supervision of 
public housing being universally criti- 
cized and with a preference for long-term 
grants and a desire for new state laws 
to implement public housing and urban 
renewal. For them, civil defense was 
a federal responsibility. They wanted 
shelters rather than evacuation. They 
suggested that civil defense be given 
cabinet rank. Airports were considered 
a proper federal function, and support 
was advocated from this source for 
financing aids to navigation and for 

18 Replies from State and Local Govern- 
ments to Questionnaire on Intergovernmental 
Relations, House Report No. 575, 85th Con- 
gress, First Session, Union Calendar No. 200 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing 


Office, 1957), p. xii 
14 Ibid., pp. 1~12. 
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electronic equipment to aid blind land- 
ings. Expansion of public health activi- 
ties was advocated with more generous 
support from both state and nation.’ 
County officials, replying from forty- 
four counties, thought federal highway 
programs were inadequate and advo- 
cated expansion. They favored expan- 
sion of public health programs by both 
state and nation and preferred general- 
purpose to special-purpose grants. Half 
of the counties found welfare programs 
adequate, but half thought expansion 
was needed. There was a general de- 
sire for simpler procedures and a wide 
dissatisfaction with state supervision— 
especially with the tendency of state 
officials to rationalize state regulations 
by pointing to federal regulations.*® 


THe FOUNTAIN HEARINGS 


The Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations under the leader- 
ship of its chairman, Congressman L. H. 
Fountain of North Carolina, in 1957 
and 1958 heard a large number of wit- 
nesses in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, 
~ New Orleans, and Raleigh.. Each wit- 
ness was asked to respond to a series of 
questions submitted in advance by the 
subcommittee. These covered a num- 
ber of problems in the area of inter- 
governmental relacions such as grants-in- 


aid, the impact of the work of the Com- 


mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
(known as the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion), and issues in intergovernmental 
relations, other than grants-in-aid, caused 
by inaction or action of another level 
of government. There was a closing in- 
vitation for each witness to state his 
views on any areas of intergovernmental 
relations not covered by the questions 
and materials submitted to him by the 


15 Ibid., pp. 13-17. 
16 Ibid , pp. 19-21. 
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subcommittee." Hearings held in Wash- 


ington on July 29, 30, and 31, 1957 > 


gave an opportunity for representatives ` 
of national organizations to respond to 
some of the same questions that were to 
be put to officials in the field.t* A one- 
day hearing on the recommendations of 
the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee was held on February 18, 1958.1° 
This committee was seeking functions to 
turn back to the states and sources of 
revenue to be relinquished by the federal 
government. 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations submitted a report to the House 
summarizing the results of the Foun- 
tain Subcommittee’s extensive hearings. 
Among its nineteen findings and con- 
clusions were the following: (1) There 
was found a favorable acceptance 
throughout the nation of the grant-in- 
aid principle. (2) Vigorous and respon- 
sible state and local government was to 
be encouraged. (3) The growth of fed- 
eral activities was taking place because 
the states, by constitutional and statu- 
tory means, had restricted their own 
powers and those of their subdivisions. 
(4) The federal government was to 
promote a favorable climate for the 
proper functioning of the other levels of 
government. (5) There should be cre- 
ated a permanent advisory body on 
intergovernmental relations. (6) There 
was found a fairly high degree of satisfac- 
tion with federal participation in exist- 


17 Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the | 
Committee on Government Operations, Fed- 
eral-State-Local Relations: Testimony of State 
and Local Oficials, Parts 14, 85th Congress, 
First Session, House of Representatives (Wash- 
ington, D C.: US. Government Printing Office, 
1959) passim 

18 Ibid, (July 29-31, 1957), pp. 34. 

19 Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, Fed- 
eral-State-Local Relations, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 85th Cong., 2nd Sess., February 
18, 1958, Joint Federal-State Action Com- 


: mittee Testimony (Washington, D.C.: US. 


Government Printing Office, 1958). 
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ing grant programs. (7) The recom- 


= mendations of the Commission on In- 
` -tergovernmental Relations should be 


supported. Also it found that the Com- 
mission had stimulated improvement at 
the federal level but that it had not 
produced a “discernible effect” upon the 
states.?° 

Daniel Montoro reports that two- 
thirds of the elective local officials ques- 
tioned by Congressman Fountain’s sub- 
committee found the main reason for 
the growth of federal control in the 
failure of states and local governments 
to deal with problems. In the testimony 
he found the financial incapacity of state 
and local governments, the unsympa- 
thetic attitudes of state legislatures to- 
ward municipalities, and restrictive state 
constitutions and laws to be the three 
main reasons given for the failure of 
state and local governments to act. Half 
of all local officials were satisfied with 
federal grant-in-aid programs, and three- 
fourths of them were satisfied with the 
relations between municipal offices and 
federal agencies.** 


ANOTHER FEDERAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


In an attempt “to pierce the barriers 
of misunderstanding and misinforma- 
tion,” the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations in 1962 administered a 
long and complicated questionnaire with 
forty-nine questions and a number of 
subquestions under each question.** It 


20 Thirlieth Report by the Committee on 
Government Operations, Federal-State-Local 
Relations, Federal Grants-In-Aid, 85th Cong, 
2nd Sess. House Report No, 2533, Union 
Calendar No 1055 (Washington, D.C: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1958), pp. 47-49. 

21 Daniel John Montoro, Imtergovernmental 
Relations: Attitudes of Local Oficials Toward 
Federal Aid Programs (Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Buffalo, 1962), pp 34-35, 36-51, 
105. 

22 The Federal Systeri as Seen by State and 
Local Oficials: Results of a Questionnatre 
Dealing with Intergcvernmental Relations, 
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was sent to 6,000 state and local officials. 
Answers were received from 460, which 
was 8 per cent of the number sent. 
Senator Edmund S. Muskie, chairman 
of the subcommittee, thought intergov- 
ernmental relations was, as he said: 


the hidden dimension of government... 
performing as almost a fourth branch of 
government in meeting the needs of our 
people, it nonetheless has no direct elec- 
torate, operates from no set perspective, is 
under no special control, and moves in no 
particular direction.?® 


The subcommittee identified the four 
basic positions found in the 460 replies 
received and analyzed: orthodox states’ 
righters, 11 per cent of the respondents; 
neotraditionalists (states’ righters who do 
not want to disturb the status quo), 
43 per cent; pragmatic co-operative fed- 
eralists (those who accepted the exten- 
sive role the federal government was 
playing but who did not wish the role 
expanded), 33 per cent; new nationalists 
(those who favored more use of grants- 
in-aid and more federal help for meeting 
metropolitan problems), 13 per cent. 
The pragmatic co-operative federalists 
included most governors and state 
budget officials, some students of gov- 
ernment; and a scattering of urban 
Officials. ` Among the new nationalists 
were a significant number of school- 
board members and some students of 
government. 


Consensus 


Two groups, the neo-traditionalists 
and the pragmatic co-operative federal- 
ists, representing 76 per cent of the 
replies, were characterized by the study 
as feeling that there was no clear-cut - 
responsibility for intergovernmental re- 


88th Cong., Ist Sess., A Study Prepared by the 
Staff of the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of the US. Senate (Wash- 
ington, D.C. US. Government Printing Office, 
1963), pp. xix, 1. 

28 Ibid., p. 2. 
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lations at the federal, the state, or the 
loca] level. It further thought that the 
fundamental belief that intergovern- 
mental relations are primarily a maze of 
functional, financial, and administrative 
relationships, and not basically a strict 
matter of formal, institutional, juridical, 
or legal arrangements, was in harmony 
with the lack of consensus in these two 
groups as to the proposed federal De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. The study 
also noted the preference of these 
groups for an advisory role for state de- 
partments of local and urban affairs, and 
for voluntary solutions to area-wide 
problems. These two groups were also 
favorable to Congressional review of 
grant-in-aid programs, to tax credit for 
state income taxpayers toward their 
federal income tax, to payment of sums 
in lieu of taxes to local governments in 
relation to national property located in 
the jurisdiction, to the elimination of 
federal audits and the acceptance of 
state audits (when they are satis- 
factory), to better co-ordination of local 
review of grants-in-aid, and to the use 
of uniform accounting and auditing 
procedures in the administration of 
grants-in-aid.** 

The subcommittee’s study revealed 
support among the respondents for ex- 
pansion of federal grants-in-aid to the 
field of education, some support for ex- 
pansion into the area of public works, 
support for expansion of the federal gov- 
ernment into higher education, mass 
transportation, and water resources. One 
respondent, a state budget officer, sup- 
ported expansion of federal programs 
“to raise standards, to stimulate the 
establishment of new programs, and to 
equalize the financial burden.” ** 


Balance or imbalance 


By two to one the respondents agreed 
that there was an imbalance in state and 


24 Ihid., pp. 203, 205, 210, 211. 
25 Ibid., pp. 16, 19, 32, and 33, 
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local programs because of the impact of 
federal grants. One respondent sug- 


‘> 


gested that a state department of local~ ~ 


government to process federal grants 
might help restore balance. Many re- 
spondents were convinced that multi- 
purpose (block) grants would help deal 
with the problems of imbalance. One 
state governor gave cautious approval, 
but said care should be used to be sure 
federal standards were safeguarded. 

The majority of the respondents 
agreed that statutory and administrative 
regulations at the federal level hampered 
the flexibility of state and local organ- 
izational structure. A significant group 
of respondents wanted state and local 
governments to set their own standards 
within federal guidelines, and an over- 
whelming percentage of the replies 
favored statutory grants of organiza- 
tional flexibility to state and local gov- 
ernments. ‘There was also considerable 
support for legislation to require uni- 
form accounting and auditing for grant- 
in-aid programs and to eliminate federal 
(post) audits except as spot checks 
when state auditing procedures were 
adequate. Likewise, most replies ex- 
pressed a belief that the Hatch Act and 
merit system requirernents attached to 
grant-in-aid programs caused “difficul- 
ties.” 79 

A belief in intergovernmental co- 
operation would be indicated by the ma- 
jority which favored a state administra- 
tive agency to assist in planning, struc- 
ture, organization, and finance in the 
metropolitan areas. City managers sup- 
ported this strongly with somewhat less 
support among mayors and a little less 
among county and state officials. Those 
who wanted a state agency favored a 
state government department over a di- 
vision of the governor’s office to provide 
this co-ordination. 

There was a slight majority in sup- 
port of the position that there should be 

28 Ibid., pp. 42-43, 45, 48, 55, 57, and 61-63. 
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more home rule for local units of govern- 
ment, but an overwhelming majority 


- who felt that there were too many local 


governments. When asked where the 
reduction should take place significant 
numbers favored reduction in the num- 
ber of special districts, school districts, 
townships, municipalities, and counties 
—arranged in descending order of pref- 
erence for numerical reduction. A large 
majority of replies favored the calling 
of charter commissions for metropolitan 
areas. A federal Department of Urban 
Affairs was favored by a majority of 
city managers, but mayors and county 
and state officials were opposed by a 
small margin. A small majority pre- 
ferred a division of the Office of the 
President to a department in the 
Cabinet. 


Attitudes of local oficials 


As might be expected, local officials 
agreed in large part that direct federal- 
local relations were not too numerous 
and that it should not be mandatory 
that grants be cleared through the state 
for local projects. State officials thought 
local grants should be channeled through 
the state government.*” Local officials’ 
thinking could be seen in the opinion of 
a strong minority that federal incentive 
payments were undesirable, as, for ex- 
ample, in the encouragement of bill- 
board control. One official called such 
incentive payments an “intolerable” in- 
terference. He thought better progress 
came when the stimulation for improve- 
ment emanated from the local officials 
involved. A significant group of local 
officials saw the role of the federal gov- 
ernment as one of encouragement of 
intergovernmental co-operation. 

Malapportionment of state legisla- 
tures was cited by city officials as a 
major reason for the difficulty in local- 
state relations; yet the local officials 
favoring a population base for apportion- 


27 Ibid., pp 13, 142, and 169. 
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ment of seats was roughly equal to the 
group who did not favor the population 
basis. Some additional officials did in- 
dicate that one house should be on a 
population basis. The decennial census 
was the preferred method of determining 
population for purposes of apportion- 
ment. County and state officials were in 
large part opposed to a strict population 
basis for representation in the legisla- 
ture. Those who did not accept a strict 
population basis had several ideas as to 
alternative approaches, but the most 
popular view was that representation 
should be based on population and area. 
A majority of local officials also favored 
something other than population as a 
basis for apportioning seats in city and 
county governing bodies. Local officials 
believed, as state ones did not, that the 
Supreme Court’s decision in Baker v. 
Cerr would have a favorable impact on 
intergovernmental relations. 


Too much power in Washington 


A majority of the officials answering 
felt that the nation was becoming too 
centralized governmentally. Areas which 
they thought could be more effectively 
handled by the states, in order of pref- 
erence, were education, welfare, public 
health, and highways. A majority of 
public officials believed that divisions 
of responsibility in intergovernmental 
relations were not clearly defined. Ways 
of improving the co-ordination of dif- 
ferent units of government were sug- 
gested—the four most frequently men- 
tioned were (1) to increase intergovern- 
mental relations, (2) to give the state 
more responsibility, (3) to define levels 
of responsibility more clearly, and (4) 
to provide more local responsibility. 
The belief that Congress should enact 
legislation to facilitate the adoption of 
interstate compacts which involve com- 
mon state interests but not the federal 
interest was almost overwhelming. A 
majority of the answers revealed the 
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common opinion that the Advisory Com- 


mission on Intergovernmental -Relations 
had not had much impact on state and 
local governments.?8 


A MINNESOTA ATTITUDE STUDY 


Edward W. Weidner has made a care- 
ful study of the attitudes of state, local, 
and national officials in Minnesota.*” He 
excluded members of the state legisla- 
ture from his study, which includes 
many cross-comparisons suggesting in- 
teresting hypotheses. ‘His findings seem 
to have considerable validity, and many 
of them appear consistent with the 
studies already considered. 

Municipal officials opposed a decrease 
in municipal activities and were in 
favor of at least maintaining the present 
level of activity. Functional officials— 
appointed admiristrators—were less in- 
clined to favor increases than were coun- 
cilmen, mayors, and managers. State 
and local welfare officials were more 
favorable to an increase of the national 
government’s functions, and less desir- 
ous of a decrease in the level of national 
activity than was any other group or 
subgroup.*° 

The Minnesota study sought to gain 
insight into the Lasic attitudes of public 
officials by seeking an answer to a hy- 
pothetical question: What two functions 
would you cut if money were not avail- 
able to maintain all activities? Of the 
possible choices (seven), each was to 
mark two. Since substantial majorities 
of all, types of officials chose parks and 
recreation as one area to cut, it was pos- 
sible to classify officials according to 
what was their szcond choice. County 
engineers, county commissioners, county 
(agricultural) agents, and auditors—a 
local officer with fiscal control in Min- 
nesota counties—chose to cut welfare 
expenditures. County welfare execu- 


28 Ibid., pp. 163, 139, 190, and 198. 
29 Weidner, op. ct. 
80 Ibid, p. 32. 
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tives, appointed welfare board members 
(in addition to county commissioners 


> 


who were members ex officio), school ` 


district superintendents, school-board 
members, assessors, and mayors pre- 
ferred to cut highway expenditures. 
Weidner sees the first group as being 
oriented toward physical services and 


the second group as being oriented - 


toward social service.*? 

He’ reports a series of relationships 
which he considers significant. Desire 
for a general increase in state activities 
he finds to be associated positively with 
the desire for state technical advice and 
assistance, and with the desire for more 
state administrative supervision. Pref- 
erence for making program reductions in 
highways rather than in welfare he finds 
to be associated with the desire for more 
state technical advice and assistance and 
with the desire for more state adminis- 
trative supervision. He also finds that 
officials who are service-oriented (who 
wish to cut highways rather than wel- 
fare) tend to feel that state assistance 
does not result in less “say-so” for local 
officials. | j 
The personality factor 


The Minnesota study also included a 
Participation-Awareness - Responsibility 
questionnaire which was sent to all who 
completed the basic questionnaire on 
intergovernmental relations. From the 
rather small number who completed this 
questionnaire some information was de- 
rived. The hypothesis that those desir- 
ing increase in govemmental activities 
would have “elitist’’ 
denied by the data. Faith in govern- 
ment was highest among the two groups 
desiring increase and decrease in munic- 
ipal activity and was lower among the 
group wishing to keep the existing level 
of municipal activity. It was highest 
among those wishing an increase in na- 
tional government activity, not so high 

81 bid., pp. 35-36. 
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gmong those desiring existing levels of 
national activity, anc lowest among 


` those wishing to reduce the level of na- 


tional activities. Faith in people showed 
a.low score for those wishing an increase 
in municipal activity and a high score 
for those wishing an- increase in state 
and national activity. As Professor 
Weidner saw it, faith in people tended 
to be present in defenders of bigness in 
government.®* 


The image of co-operation 


Officials with low contacts with other 
units and officials, who tended to be 
elected rather than appointed officials, 
perceived a low level of co-operation, 
saw state activity as one of inspection 
and direction, and preferred to receive 
technical advice from the state. Those 
officials with high contacts with other 
units, especially with their state and 
national governments, saw intergovern- 
mental relations as Leing co-operative. 
This group included many officials from 
units which received grants-in-aid, and 
who tended to be more favorable to 
direct national-local relations, believing 


they had more “say-so” this way con- 


cerning their problems in an intergov- 
ernmental context.** Professor Weidner 
observes that “increasing frequency of 
vertical contacts among officials” is most 
supported by those who are most di- 
rectly concerned although a majority of 
this group would keep intergovernmental 
activity at about its existing level.** 
The image of co-operation varies from 
group to group. County commissioners 
and auditors saw state administrative 
contact as reducing local “say-so.” 
Those with the image of state adminis- 
trative contact not reducing local “‘say- 
so” were school-district superintendents, 
municipal officials, county functional 


82 Ibid., p. 44. 
88 Ibid., pp. 74~75. 
34 Ibid., pp. 90-91. 
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officials, and school-board members (less 
sure than superintendents). County 
functional] officials and urban school 
superintendents see state administration 
as having an attitude of assistance, but 
school-board members and county com- 
missioners see the state administration 
as having an attitude of inspection and 
direction. Professor Weidner concludes 
that members of governing bodies and 
functional officials “conceive of their 
relations with the state in widely dif- 
ferent terms.” ®5 

The Minnesota study reported a de- 
sire for direct national-local relations 
among municipal councilmen, mayors, 
clerks, managers, police chiefs, munici- 
pal engineers, and sheriffs. The study 
reports attitudes of state officials toward 
national relations as roughly parallel 
with the attitudes of local officials to- 
ward state relations. 


Attitudes and party affilsation 


Two Democrats favored increase in 
national activities for each Republican 
holding this view. There was a slight 
bias of Democrats in favor of increase 
in municipal activities in Minnesota and 
of Republicans toward an increase of 
county activity, but no difference in 
attitude toward state activity. By a 
ratio of thirteen-to-one Democrats saw 
themselves as not having less “‘say-so” 
because of national administrative at- 
titudes, as compared with Republicans, 
who split almost fifty-fifty. Democrats 
by five-to-one perceived national ad- 
ministrative attitudes as one of assist- 
ance, but less than half of the Republi- 
cans had this image (at the time of the 
study the national administration was 
controlled by Democrats). In general 
Democrats had more favorable percep- 
tions of national officials and were more 
favorable toward increase in national- 
state and national-local relations. 


88 Ibid., p. 83. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Professor Waidner suggests two tenta- 
tive conclusions from his study which 
may be of va.ue in the area of inter- 
governmental relations. He recommends 
that personnel in intergovernmental ac- 
tivities should be chosen from those who 
believe in the use of advisory techniques 
and who believe that compulsory powers 
should not be used. He holds that co- 
operation can be stimulated by increas- 
ing professionelization and specializa- 
tion. This is 2 natural consequence of 
his conclusion that successful techniques 
of leadership (in Minnesota) seemed to 
accentuate reliance upon educational, 
long-range techniques which give lower- 
unit officials a maximum feeling of 
participation and involvement. 

Tentative findings about intergovern- 
mental relations might include, among 
others, statements about the character- 
istics of some groups of public officials. 
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Appointed administrative officials are 
less apprehensive about intergovern- ~ 
mental relations than are elected officials ` 


—especially elected members of govern- 
ing boards. ‘They are more likely. to 
think of the supervision of a higher-level 
official as being advisory, perhaps be- 
cause they are oriented toward a func- 
tion of government, while elected offi- 
cials tend to be oriented toward a unit 
of government. Public officials who 
have contacts with officials from other 
levels seem to have a more friendly at- 
titude toward intergovernmental co- 
operation than public officials who have 
few or no contacts. State officials are 
more apprehensive about federal inter- 
governmental activities than are federal 
and local officials. Professors Anderson 
and Weidner agree that Democrats have 
a more favorable view of the intergov- 
ernmental activities of the federal gov- 
ernment than do public officials identify- 
ing themselves as Republicans. 
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A Behavioral Approach to the Study of 
—-—- Intergovernmental Relations 


By Vincent Ostrom and Exrnor Ostrom 


ABSTRACT: The study of intergovernmental relationships re- 
quires a systemic approach to phenomena involving the inter- 
action of many large-scale organizations. The concept of an 
industry, borrowed from economics, is used to characterize a 
set of interrelated public enterprises which makes use of a com- 
mon body of knowledge and methods in the production of 
similar goods or services. The disparity of interests within an 
industry is related to diversity in the organization of separate 
enterprises in a publicindustry. The problem of regulating the 
interrelationships among numerous public agencies functioning 
in a public industry is then considered. Study of the structure, 
conduct, and performance of different public industries which 
form a part of the American public enterprise system offers an 

4 approach to the systemic study of intergovernmental relation- 
ships. 
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F the study of intergovernmental re- 

lations is to advance beyond the 
point of listing and describing relation- 
ships among governmental units, the 
focus of concern must be upon the sys- 
temic character of intergovernmental 
relations.. The study of the systemic 
character of intergovernmental relations 
requires that we begin to search for the 
nature of the order which exists in the 
complex of relationships among govern- 
mental units and abandon the assump- 
tion that all of these relationships are 
unique or rardom. This requires a 
shift in orientation from a belief that a 
system of government composed of nu- 
merous, independent, specialized units 
of government is necessarily, fragmented 
and ineffective, to an analysis of how 
the system works.* Seeking to under- 
stand how a system composed of a 
multitude of autonomous units manages 
to function as a system does not con- 
stitute a commitment to a moral justifi- 
cation of events as they are. Rather, 
a scholar undertaking such a search 
assumes the obligation to understand 
the patterns of behavior in systems com- 


1 There are too many studies of intergovern- 
mental relations which list the variety of 
relationships that various units of govern- 
ment maintain with each other to cite. An 
example of the opposite approach is the article 
by Wiliam L C. Wheaton, “Operations Re- 
search for Metropolitan Planning,” Journal of 
the American Institute of Planners XXIX 
(November 1963}, pp 250-259 in which he 
urges metropolitan planners to come “to grips 
with the nature of the systems which comprise 
metropolitan areas” (p. 255). 

2 The traditional view that relations among 
governments in metropolitan areas cannot be 
rationally analyzec. because of their chaotic 
nature is expressed in each of the following: 
Robert Wood, “The Contribution of Political 
Science to Urban Form,” Urban Life and 
Farm, ed, Werner Z. Hirsch (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1963), pp. 99-128; 
Luther Gulick, “Metropolitan Organization,” 
Tae Annars Vol 314 (November 1957), p. 58; 
and Harold Herman, New York State and the 
Metropolitan Problem (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1963), p. 21. 
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posed of many governmental units be. 
fore predicting their imminent failure _ 


and recommending the creation of alter- 
native structures. 


~ 


Eai 


Scholarly inquiry into the systenttt--—“ 


character of interorganizational relation- 
ships has Jong been the principal focus 
of concern in the study of economics.’ 
Our discussion will be based: primarily 
upon the application of findings and 
concepts from economics to the study of 
intergovernmental relationships. In this 
paper we propose to give consideration 
first to the concept of an industry as an 
effort to characterize a set of interrelated 
enterprises which uses a common body of 
knowledge and methods in the produc- 
tion of similar goods and services. Sec- 
ond, we shall give consideration to the 
disparity of interests within an industry 
and the implication of this disparity for 
organization of enterprises in the public 
sector of the American economy. Fi- 
nally, we shall explore some aspects of 
the problem of regulating the inter- 
relationships among numerous independ- 
ent public agencies functioning in public 
industries. 
THE CONCEPT OF AN INDUSTRY 


A basic assumption in modern eco- 
nomics is that organizational structures 
and production methods will vary de- 
pending upon the nature of the product 


3 Sociology has little to offer in the study of 
interorganizational relationships per se as in- 
dicated by the following observation: “One 
major lacuna in current sociological study is 
research on interorganization relations—studies 
which use organizations as” their unit of 
analysis.” Eugene Litwak and Lydia F. Hylton, 
“Tnterorganizational Analysis: A Hypothesis on 
Co-ordinating Agencies,” Administrative Se- 
ence Quarterly VI (March 1962), pp. 395-420. 

Other fields of inquiry Including those con- 
cerned with game theory and systems analysis 
have also been concerned with efforts to 
generalize about interorganizational relation- 
ships, but this work is less directly applicable 
than work in economics to the study of inter- 
governmental relationships within the nation- 
state. 
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yeeing produced.* The similarities in 
~-. production methods required to produce 
*. & particular product lead to an identifi- 
cation of the different enterprises con- 
“tered with the production, distribution 
and utilization of such goods as being 
in a particular industry. Those in the 
same industry share a common body of 
information and knowledge about the 
nature of the products, their production, 
~ and their uses. Intelligent decisions, 
whether by a producer, a distributor, or 
a consumer in the same industry, require 
access to a similar body of knowledge. 
The similarities in production methods, 
technology, and information lead to con- 
siderable similarities among firms in the 
same industry and to the development 
of a characteristic structure of inter- 
relationships among the firms in an 
industry. 

The conception of an industry is 
crude, but even a crude concept may be 
a useful tool for exploring the systemic 
character of a gross structure of events 
lying somewhere between individual 
units of government and a general sys- 
tem of government. The industry con- 
cept is one way of considering an inter- 
mediate level of organization where 
many separate enterprises have devel- 
oped interdependent patterns of organ- 


4 See Joe S. Bain, Industrial Organisation 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959) for 
the most general exposition of the concept of 
industry and of the analytical problems as- 
sociated with the study of industrial organiza- 
tion. See also Richard E Caves, American 
Industry: Structure, Conduct, Performance 
(Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
The emphasis in economic studies tends to be 
upon the substitutability of final products 
which give rise to market competition in 
defining an industry. Since competitive 
markets per se do not exist among public 
enterprises providing public goods and services, 
the use of the industry concept in the public 
sector needs to emphasize similarities in pro- 
duction methods, common knowledge and 
similar technology among enterprises co- 
ordinating their activities in the provision of 
related services. 


ization based upon a complementarity 
of functions in producing and using a 
similar type of product or service. 

Both the usefulness and the Iimita- 
tions of this concept can be illustrated 
by reference to industries in the private 
sector of the economy. The lumber 
industry is based upon the manipulation, 
control or transformation of quite a 
different set of events than the oil in- 
dustry, the electric power industry or the 
automobile industry, as some obvious 
examples, The importance which knowl- 
edge derived from particular fields in the 
biological sciences, the earth sciences, 
and the physical sciences assumes in 
each of these industries is of quite dif- 
ferent proportions as one shifts his focus 
from forest products, to petroleum prod- 
ucts, to electricity, or to automotive 
products. 

The relationship of production tech- 
nology to organizational structure is also 
quite evident from a commonplace 
knowledge of these industries. The elec- 
tric power industry, which depends upon 
a distribution system with direct elec- 
trical connections to each consumer, is 
not amenable to a pattern of economic 
organization which enables consumers 
to choose their source of electricity 
from alternative distributors. The elec- 
tric power industry, as a result, is an 
industry composed largely of producers 
occupying monopoly positions in their 
respective service areas. In the auto- 
mobile industry, consumers have a 
choice among the products of different 
producers. but the very high capital 
costs required to finance production sub- 
stantially restrict the number of pro- 
ducers able to enter the industry. 
When timber reserves were large and 
rough saw-lumber was the preponderant 
product, the lumber industry was com- 
posed of many highly competitive firms. 
As the capital costs of production have 
increased with technological changes, 
and as the range of forest products have 
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become more diverse, the structure of 
the industry is becoming more highly 
specialized, with a smaller number of 
larger firms. 

The concept of an industry is subject 
to a limitation which derives from the 
inability to specify precise boundaries to 
any particular industry. What was a 
relatively simple lumber industry at one 
period may become a relatively complex 
forest-products industry at another point 
in time. The precise boundaries be- 
tween the oil industry, the automobile 
industry, and the electric power in- 
dustry may also be somewhat obscure. 
The absence of precision in being able 
to specify exact boundary conditions, 
however, does not constitute a serious 
impediment to the use of the concept of 
an industry for examining the regular- 
ities that occur in the behavior of 
the many organizations which perform 
closely interrelated activities in the pro- 
duction of similzr goods or services. If 
boundary conditions are adjusted to in- 
clude the essential structural elements 
to account for the conduct of an in- 
dustry as a whale, meaningful general- 
izations can be rade about an industry 
as a social system composed of mahy 
interacting organizations. 

When applied to the public sector, 
the concept of an industry is useful in 
being able to identify areas of produc- 
tive activity invclving interrelationships 
among many different agencies and units 
of government concerned with the pro- 
vision of similar public services. The 
traditional approach among some polit- 
ical scientists has been to classify all 
public instrumentalities as governments 
or governmental agencies and, conse- 
quently, to expect that all public instru- 
mentalities behave similarly without re- 
gard to the product being produced and 
without regard to structural variations 
in interagency relationships in particular 
public industries. Different industries 
in the public sector are subject to as 
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great variation in patterns of organizan, 


tion, in technology. and in production _ 


methods as are industries in the private 
sector. 


The water industry, for example, =the.. 


composed of a very large number of 
highly independent federal, state, and 
local governmental agencies operating 
side by side with large numbers of 
private utility companies, co-operative 
associations, and individual proprietor- 
ships." All of these agencies carry on 
activities relating to a similar form of 
phenomenon, which is the subject of a 
common body of knowledge and can be 
controlled by the use of similar facilities 
and production methods. The American 
educational system can be conceptual- 
ized as an industry composed predom- 
inantly of many independent public 
enterprises and nonprofit private enter- 
prises ranging from kindergarten and 
elementary schools through universities 
specializing in professional training and 
graduate studies. Again, similar pro- 
duction methods prevailing within the 
education industry would enable one to 
draw relatively effective boundaries con- 
cerning the essential enterprises to in- 
clude within the industry. A relatively 
low order of discrimination is required 
to distinguish between public enter- 
prises functioning in the water industry 
as against those functioning in the edu- 
cation industry. 

The concept of an industry can also 
be applied to the provision of police 
services by the many local, state, and 
federal agencies who use closely related 

5See Vincent Ostrom, “The Water Economy 
and Its Organfzation,” Natural Resources 
Journal 2 (April 1962), pp. 55-73 A study of 
the California water industry is currently being 
completed by a team of economists and polit- 
ical scientists including Joe S Bain, Richard 
E. Caves, Julius Margolis, and Vincent Ostrom 
as the senior investigators. 

6 See Fritz Machlup, The Production and 
Distribution of Knowledge in the United States 
co NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1962). 
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„æ production methods to attempt to con- 
. trol similar sets of events in relation to 
similar objectives or intended outcomes. 
The concept of an industry can, in the 
‘wmmemm=same way, be applied to any other set 
of closely related public services using 
similar methods to control selective sets 
of events in relation to the production 
of certain values or preferred conse- 
quences. The variety of different types 
~ of goods and services produced in the 
public sector is reflected in a highly dif- 
ferentiated complex of public industries 
each of which has its own characteristic 
production methods and is organized to 
take account of its own particular pro- 
duction problems. 

The use of the industry concept is 
amenable to systematic analysis of the 
sets of events being regulated and trans- 
formed by certain control and produc- 
tion methods performed by the several 
agencies operating in a single public in- 
dustry. In the same way that the hy- 
draulic behavior of a river system can 
be simulated on a computer, the produc- 
tion of any given water industry can 
also be subject to systems analysis. 
Comparative studies of different produc- 
x tion strategies have already been made 
to determine conditions of optimal de- 
velopment in patterns of water resource 
management.” Comparative study of al- 
ternative structural arrangements for the 
organization of a public water industry 
is amenable to similar methods of in- 


quiry. 


TuE DIVERSITY OF INTERESTS IN 
AN INDUSTRY 


m1. 


The organization of any particular in- 
dustry always reflects certain common 
characteristics related to its technology, 
its production methods, and the type of 
product it produces. These common 


TSee Arthur Maass and Maynard M. Huf- 
schmidt et al, Design of Water-Resources 
Systems (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1962). 


characteristics distinguish any one in- 
dustry from other industries. Any par- 
ticular industry, also, reflects a diversity 
of interests in the organization of dif- 
ferent elements within that industry. 
Closely related production functions in 
any particular industry may give rise to 
differentiated products affecting differ- 
ent scales of organization and different 
sets of community interests. In addi- 
tion, the interests of consumers of goods 
and services in an industry may not be 
identical with producer interests. 

The diversity of interests involved in 
providing closely related but differenti- 
able services can be readily illustrated 
by reference to different public service 
industries. In the California water in- 
dustry, for example, the interests of a 
community of farmers irrigating desert 
benchlands may be quite independent of 
the interests of the residents of the flood 
plain who are subject to recurrent flood- 
ing, fishermen who are concerned with 
the maintenance of a salmon fishery, or 
shippers who use the main channel of a 
river for navigation purposes. If the 
irrigation district acts solely on behalf 
of its own water-users, its water pro- 
duction facilities would be inadequate 
to take account of the other set of in- 
terests. On the other hand, a large- 
scale water production agency such as 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps 
of Engineers, or the California Depart- 
ment of Water Resources can undertake 
the construction of appropriately sized 
projects to take account of the various 
demands of irrigation districts, flood 
control districts, and other interests of 
water-user groups. Interests among the 
different large-scale producers can also 
be organized so that the Corps of En- 
gineers, for example, can use Bureau of 
Reclamation and Department of Water 
Resource storage reservoirs in schedul- 
ing the storage and release of flood 
flows so that efficient use can be made 
of the many different storage projects 
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to reduce flood damages. Among the 
western states, Bureau of Reclamation 
projects, for example, provide more 
flood control storage than Corps of En- 
gineers projects, but the Corps of En- 
gineers schedules the use of Bureau 
storage for flood-control purposes. 

When all of these interests are taken 
together, the water industries in differ- 
ent regions of the United States are apt 
to be organized in a structure composed 
of one or more large-scale water produc- 
tion agencies, several intermediate pro- 
ducers and wholesalers, and a very large 
number of local distribution agencies 
which produce at least a portion of their 
own water supply from local sources. 
The California water industry is notable 
for its, reliance upon several large-scale 
water production agencies in contrast to 
the water industrv in the Tennessee Val- 
ley which relies largely upon a single 
major producer. 

Wholesale agencies, such as the Met- 
ropolitan Water District of Southern 
California, and lozal distributors are in- 
variably organized as independent agen- 
cies which maintain a variety of con- 
tractual and operating arrangements 
with the large-scale production agen- 
cies. These local agencies are capable 
of driving an arm’s length bargain on 
behalf of the interests of the local wa- 
ter-users while the large-scale produc- 
tion agencies are able to organize their 
production functions to take account 
of large-scale, multiple-purpose develop- 
ment of a river system. 

Similar structural variations are found 
in other public industries including the 
public education industry and the po- 
lice industry. The police industry, for 
example, has a complex structure includ- 
ing municipal, county, state, and federal 
police forces. Most municipal police 
forces depend upon essential police serv- 
ices rendered by federal, state, and 
county agencies in conducting their day- 
by-day police operations at the local 


level. 


dered by local police agencies in the con- 
duct of its national police services. 


In turn, the Federal Bureau of -~ 
Investigation depends upon services ren- . 


wer 


In the absence of competitive market... 


arrangements, the organization of pub- 
lic entities has usually been based upon 
the assumption that consumer or user 
interests are to be reflected in the in- 
ternal decision-making structure of a 
public enterprise.? Voters are supposed 
to reflect their demands by selecting 
decision-makers who are responsible for 
making production decisions concerning 
the supply of public services to be pro- 
duced. When public-service users and 
voters constitute identical populations, 
and their decisions are made regarding 
the operation of a single enterprise pro- 
ducing a single type of public service, 
the task of harmonizing producer de- 
cisions with consumer decisions is rela- 
tively simple. 

The trend toward the development of 
more complex structures of highly dif- 
ferentiated and relatively autonomous 
public agencies in the different public 
industries of our public economy may 
be more understandable, however, if the 
assumption of disparity between pro- 
ducer and consumer interests is ac- 
cepted.® The concept of the single self- 
sufficient public firm producing all of the 


public goods and services for its resident 


population is no longer a tenable con- 
cept for understanding the structure and 
conduct of the public service economy. 


8 For the traditional statement of this posi- 
tion see Chester C. Maxey, “The Political 
Integration of Metropoktan Communities,” 
National Municipal Review, XI (August 1922), 
pp 220-253; Paul Studenski, The Government 
of Metropolitan Areas in the United States 


(New York: National Municipal League, - 


1930), and Victor Jones, Metropolitan Gov- 
ernment (Chicago’ University of Chicago 
Press, 1942). 

®See Wilbur R. Thompson, A Preface to 
Urban Economics (Preliminary; Washington, 
DC: Resources for the Future, 1963), esp 
chap vil 
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æ The horizontal co-ordination afforded 


through any general units of government 
simply reflects one dimension in a 
public-service economy which has an 


‘woeemmequally significant counterpart in the 


vertical differentiation of the public 
economy to reflect its diversified indus- 
trial structure. 

The lack of a guid pro quo relation- 
ship between producers and consumers 
in many public service industries may 
require independent organization of 
financial arrangements both with refer- 
ence to revenues derived from general 
forms of taxation and to expenditures 
made from general funds.t° A quid pro 
quo relationship between buyers and 
sellers in the private market permits the 
financial aspect of a private transaction 
to be organized in an economic ex- 
change, and the costs of production can 
be covered in the price charged for 
goods and services. Wherever user serv- 
ice charges can be made by a public en- 
terprise in the provision of its services, 
a public industry may also take advan- 
tage of the quid pro quo relationship in 
pricing its services to take account of 
costs of production and in allocating 
services..* Public agencies performing 
services subject to user charges can op- 
erate with substantial autonomy if eco- 
nomic return provided by user charges 
is based upon the formulation of an effi- 
clent pricing policy. 

Public industries concerned with the 
production of the more purely public 
goods and services which are not ame- 
nable to the economic use of user 
charges are confronied with the neces- 
sity of organizing their operations in re- 


10 See Anthony Downs, “Why the Govern- 
ment Budget is Too Small in a Democracy,” 
World Politics, XII (July 1960), pp 541-564 

11 Lyle C Fitch discusses the criteria that 
should be apphed in determining whether it 
is appropriate to charge for a public service 
rather than funding it through general taxes 
in “Metropolitan Financial Problems,” THe 
ANNALS, Vol 314 (November 1957}, pp. 66-73 
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lation to other forms of public finance. 
As the financing of government services 
is subject to an increasing amount of in- 
tergovernmental and interagency trans- 
fers independent of direct guid pro quo 
transactions, there will be increased 
pressure to organize public revenue, 
public investment, and public-expendi- 
ture decisions in the management of 
public funds in a way that will have 
strong parallels to the operation of a 
public banking and investment industry. 


THE REGULATION OF RELATIONSHIPS 
AMCNG AGENCIES IN PUBLIC 
INDUSTRIES 


In economics and in political science, 
scholars have given substantial attention 
to modes for regulating public behavior 
as a function of the political process and 
for regulating private economic behav- 
ior through the operation of market ar- 
rangements. Considerable attention has 
also been given to the problem of regu- 
lating economic behavior of private en- 
terprises through public regulation when 
markets fail to provide satisfactory solu- 
tions. A number of private industries 
which operate with substantial elements 
of monopoly power are considered to be 
public utilities and their investment de- 
cisions, pricing policies, and consumer- 
service policies are subject to detailed 
regulation by federal and state public 
regulatory agencies under established 
standards of public policy. 

Relatively less attention has been 
given to problems of regulating the con- 
duct of the legally independent but 
functionally interdependent public agen- 
cies operating in a public industry. The 
American system of government is de- 
liberately designed to provide for the 
division of governmental power among 
territorial jurisdictions and among dif- 
ferent decision structures within any 
particular governmental jurisdiction. 
Public enterprises, consequently, enjoy 
substantial measures of independence 
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in their vertical relationships with each 
other from one level of government to 
another. At the same time, public en- 
terprises operating at any given level 
of government also occupy positions of 
substantial political Independence. Op- 
erational independence is a condition of 
survival in a government organized with 
independent legislative and executive 
establishments each of which is sepa- 
rately subject to changing patterns of 
political control. An operating agency 
must reach an independent political ac- 
commodation to any and all changes 
in political condizions in relation to the 
executive and legislative establishments 
which contro! the allocation of its re- 
sources if its survival is to be assured. 

The political process, as a conse- 
quence of these basic divisions of au- 
thority, is not available to provide for 
a single source of regulation applicable 
to all operations of all public enterprises. 
The political processes afforded by dif- 
ferent governmen-al jurisdictions do pro- 
vide significant means for partially or- 
dering the conduct of public enterprises 
in their relationships with one another. 
Any form of political control, thus, is 
necessarily limited by the constitutional 
conditions of the American system of 
government to a partial ordering of re- 
lationships in anv particular public in- 
dustry. In addition, other methods of 
regulation by mutual accommodation are 
being developed to regulate the rela- 
tionships among different governmental 
agencies functioning in a particular pub- 
lic industry. 

The degree of vertical independence 
exercised by agencies of different levels 
of government performing related func- 
tions in the same public industry has 
been an important source of regulation 
through the exercise of countervailing 
power.?* The arm’s-length bargaining 

12 John K. Galbraith, American Capitalism: 


The Concept of Countervailing Power (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1952). 
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among agencies in the water Industry, ~ 
for example, is simply one illustration + 


of the exercise of countervailing power 
in a public industry. Different sets of 


agencies may seek to alter the balancen. 


of power at the bargaining table by 
forming coalitions to pool information 
on one side of the table, by encouraging 
the entry of new agencies on the other 
side of the table, and by generally seek- 
ing to alter the patterns of supply and 
demand. While the exercise of counter- 
vailing power is apt to have a significant 
influence upon the nature of the eco- 
nomic bargain which can be struck, it 
also has a significant influence upon the 
articulation of any political issues which 
may arise in any unresolved conflict be- 
tween public agencies. All forms of 
public decision-making have the struc- 
ture of a contest to facilitate the articu- 
lation of information and the consid- 
eration of alternative solutions in the 
course of reaching a public decision. | 

The regulation of interrelationships 
among public enterprises by arm’s- 
length bargaining between vertically in- 
dependent agencies can be rapidly trans- 
formed into a collusive game against a 
treasury wherever public funds are made 
available to produce public services 
without requiring beneficiaries directly 
to bear the costs of the services. As a 
result, the analysis of criteria appropri- 
ate to public-expenditure decisions has 
become a matter of significant concern 
among scholars examining the operation 
of public enterprises‘? Consideration 
of the cost of public funds and of ap- 

18 See John V. Krutilla and Otto Eckstein, 
Multiple Purpose River Development (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958); Roland 
N McKeon, Efficiency in Government through 
Systems Analysis (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1958); Jack Hirshleifer, James C. De- 
Haven, and Jerome W Milliman, Water 
Supply: Economics, Technology and Policy 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960); 
and Otto Eckstein, Water Resource Develop- 
ment (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University 
Press, 1961). 


A BEHAVIORAL APPROACH TO INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


„propriate interest rates to charge on 
public investments is also being ex- 
amined.!* 

Some attention has been given to the 


‘w VEelopment of quasi-market arrange- 


ments among independent public agen- 
cies operating in different public indus- 
tries.1° In Los Angeles County, for ex- 
ample, many governmental services are 
arranged by short-term contracts be- 
tween governmental agencies legally ca- 
pable of producing the same services. 
Some agencies function as producers 
and other agencies operate as buyers in 
arranging the provision of such munici- 
pal services as police services, library 
services, planning services, public works 
services, and many others. The exercise 
of countervailing power has been used 
to such an extent in the development of 
the so-called Lakewood plan that the 
structure of the across-the-table rela- 
tionships has been transformed into 
a quasi-market arrangement involving 
competition among producers and com- 
petition among buyers. Grand jury 
scrutiny of this contract-service system 
has maintained the competition within 
appropriate boundaries, and the force 
of competition appears to be a positive 
force toward efficient performance. 
Deliberate pseudo-price and pseudo- 
market arrangements are also being ex- 
amined for their applicability to public 


14 See Jobn V. Krutilla and Otto Eckstein, 
op. cit, for a discussion of the opportunity 
costs of money and the appropriate rate of 
interest to take account of the value of money. 

15 See Vincent Ostrom, Charles M Tiebout 
and Robert Warren, “The Organization of 
Government in Metropolitan Areas: A Theo- 
retical Inquiry,” American Political Science Re- 
view LV (December 1961), pp 831-842; 
Robert Warren, Changinz Patterns of Govern- 
menial Organisation in the Los Angeles Metro- 
politin Area (Unpublished Ph D. dissertation, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1964); 
and Robert Warren, “A Municipal Services 
Market Model of Metropolitan Organization,” 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners 
XXX (August 1964), pp. 193-203. 
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industries.1° The pricing of private fire 
insurance policies to take account of 
public fire protection services has had a 
powerful influence in regulating the con- 
duct of the various public agencies pro- 
viding fire protection services in a local 
community. The operation of a mu- 
nicipal water service, a municipal fire 
department, co-operative arrangements 
among fire agencies, and other such mat- 
ters are taken into account in determin- 
ing ratings which affect the price of fire 
insurance. It may be possible to use 
flood insurance in juxtaposition to the 
operation of public flood control agen- 
cies and to establish a system of insur- 
ance or compensatory payments vis a vis 
the operation of police protection agen- 
cles. 

The function of service charges to 
create an incentive for more efficient 
and responsible behavior by stream- 
pollutors has been explored as a means 
of establishing deliberate public pricing 
policies to affect behavior among agen- 
cies operating in the water industry." 
Fishing and hunting licenses offer op- 
portunities to pursue pricing policies 
which can affect the allocation of water 
resources among competing users rather 
than simply providing a minimum-cost 
charge to cover the traditional opera- 
tions of fish and game agencies. Free 
provision or minimum-cost pricing of 
scarce public resources such as water 
supplies may simply increase the eco- 
nomic value of the political stakes, place 
a premium upon political maneuvering 
and result in overinvestment in large- 
scale water transfer schemes. The crea- 
tion of appropriate pricelike charges to 


16 See William W. Vickrey, “General and 
Specific Financing of Urban Services,” Public 
Expenditure Decisions in the Urban Com- 
munity, ed. Howard G. Schaller (Washington, 
D.C.: Resources for the Future, 1963), pp. 
62-90. 

17See Allen V. Kneese, The Economics of 
Regional Water Quality Management (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1964). 
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reflect the value of water for different 
joint and alternative uses would create 
incentives to avoid excessive investment 
in water facilities and encourage the 
economic use and re-use of the available 
supplies of water among competing wa- 
ter-users. 

To the extent that mechanisms can be 
designed to regulate the economic rela- 
tionships among independent public en- 
terprises functioning within any particu- 
lar public industry, the burdens for 
regulation through the political process 
can be reduced Droportionately. Public 
enterprises will always have to depend 
upon the political process to make ad- 
justments in the self-regulating mecha- 
nisms within a public industry and to 
exercise a substantial burden in supple- 
menting the regulatory force provided 
by mutual accommodations within a 
public industry. Without the availabil- 
ity of self-regulating mechanisms within 
particular public industries, there can 
be little confidence that a viable and 
` efficient public economy can be main- 
tained. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


The absence of an efficient market ar- 
rangement for tne private provision of 
goods and services does not necessarily 
mean that public prcvision of goods and 
services under nonmarket conditions will 
assure efficient solutions. More efficient 
and more responsible performance in 
the public sector may be attainable if 
selective consideration is given to the 
formulation of user service charges to 


reflect deliberate public pricing policies . 

to the development of general criteria 

for public expenditure and public in 
vestment decisions and to the develop- 

ment of quasi-market and pseudo-mar katemu 
arrangements to regulate the conduct of 

public agencies functioning in particular 

public service industries. 


As the demand for public services f 
tends to accelerate in an expanding na- 
tional economy, relationships among di- # 


verse public enterprises will assume an 
increasing importance in American pub- 
lic life. Students of intergovernmental 
relationships have an important oppor- 
tunity to extend our understanding of 
some of the basic patterns of behavior 
which exist among the complex variety 
of governmental agencies responsible for 
producing, financing, and arranging for 
the provision of public goods and serv- 
ices. The concept of an industry can 
afford a useful approach for analyzing 
the interrelationships which exist among 
separate agencies using similar methods 
to deal with closely related events in 
order to provide a similar type of pub- 
lic service. The operation of a public 
enterprise system composed of diverse 
public industries will require a knowl- 
edge of both political and economic 
processes. Scholars in economics, po- 
litical science, and related behavioral 
sciences have much to contribute to- 
ward an understanding of the structure, 
conduct, and performance of the differ- 
ent public industries which form a part 
of the American public enterprise sys- 
tem. 
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The Dawn of a Community- Defining Federalism 


By Henry C. Hart 


ABSTRACT: Co-operative federalism has ceased to explain 
much of the new thinking of, for example, the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. On the other hand, 
there is a deepening concern to invigorate state and local inter- 
program co-ordination, allocation of financial resources, and the 
public accountability of such executive and legislative leader- 
ship. “Dual government” cannot serve. Instead, we can ex- 
pect national initiatives to strengthen the states and the states 
to interest themselves in defining potential local and metro- 
politan publics. Delimiting constituencies for representation 
should be considered part of such a strategy, thus drawing 
political leadership and parties into the community-forming 
process. ‘Though communities in the old sense may be victims 
of the expanded scale of affiliations, communities of representa- 
tion may be developed. 


Henry C. Hart is Professor of Political Scsence and Indian Studies at the Umversity 
of Wisconsin He has written books on regional rtver-basin development in America and 
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IF TEEN, even ten, years ago it was 

possible to respond to those who 
talked too loosely of “co-operative fed- 
eralism.” Some functions of govern- 
ment were national alone-——foreign re- 
lations—or almost so—national defense. 
Others were so predominantly state or 
local—police, education—that the na- 
tional government’s concerns need have 
little to do with policy. These func- 
tions, partial though not thoroughgoing 
exceptions to co-operative federalism, 
accounted for very big shares of the 
national and state-local budgets, re- 
spectively. More than that, one could 
find a valuable principle of federalism in 
the separation of decisions requiring 
total national ccmmitment, as in dealing 
with external security, from those con- 
ditioning the beliefs of the next genera- 
tion of children or controlling the liber- 
ties of citizens. This much “dual gov- 
ernment,” at least, seemed essential to 
guard a plural society. 

The American situation does not seem 
federal in that sense this year. We 
need but reflect that a Russian satellite 
evoked as solid a national concern with 
education as the depression evoked with 
the business cycle thirty years ago. 
Polarization of the world into a colored 
majority against a rich white minority 
is henceforth one of the greatest threats 
to our security. Police work in Harlem 
and Dallas County and education 
(avoiding dropouts as well as desegrega- 
tion) are likely to remain national 
concerns. 

Co-operative federalism, then, seems 
to have overtopped the last dikes of 
dual government. The more so since 
federal grants-in-aid continue to grow in 
number, in aggregate amount, and in 
the proportion they comprise of state 
revenues, and af the civil portion of 
national expenditures. Not only that, 


1 Between 1952 and 1962, grants-in-aid rose 
from 10 to 14 per cent of state-local general 
revenue, and from 21 to 26 per cent of federal 
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but the intermingling of concerns which 
had been quietly growing, accepted by™ 


political scientists but argued by policy->~~ 


makers, is now taken officially for 
granted. The Kestnbaum Commission 
in its 1955 report conscientiously set out 
the arguments for co-operative federal- 
ism. Four years later Congress, setting 
up the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, declared it to 
be necessary. The Advisory Commis- 
sion itself holds it to be desirable.? 
Whether or not, as our social diagnos- 
ticians would no doubt be prepared to 
assert, this shift reflects an underlying 
transformation of American character or 
values toward the ‘‘other-directed,” or 
the “organization man,” co-operative 
federalism does seem to have become 
the conventional wisdom. 


THE ANOMALY OF CO-OPERATIVE 
FEDERALISM 


The Advisory Commission itself, cre- 
ated by act of Congress and headed by 
Frank Bane, former executive of the 
Council of State Governments, is, in its 
composition and its work, the most dra- 
matic evidence of the strength of the 
co-operative trend. Matters that could 
not have been appraised ten years ago 
without raising the issue of federal en- 
croachment or states’ rights are taken 
in stride. Dissenting opinions are less 


expenditure for civil functions. Advisory 
Commission on Intergevernmental Relations 
(cited. hereafter as ACIR), The Role of 
Equalization in Federal Grants, Report A-19 
(Washington, D.C : U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1964), p 14. ACIR, Periodic Reassess- 
ment of Federal Grants-in-Aid to State and 
Local Governments, Report A-8 (Washington, 
D.C.: US. Government Printing Office, 1961), 
pp. 8-11. 

2 Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions (Kestnbaum Commission), A Report to 
the President for Transmission to the Congress 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955), p. 67. Public Law 38, Sep- 
tember 24, 1959, Sec. 2; Chairman’s standard 
preface to ACIR reports, for example, Re- 
port A-8, op. cit., p. iv. 
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often national or state or local than de- 


a ~ partmental or central city. 


But the vigorous co-operative federal- 
ism of the Commission is not, when one 


emeaoks closer, quite so broad and un- 


questioning as that originally enunciated 
thirty years ago. The Commission not 
only sees, but pays close attention to 
the possible conflict between co-opera- 
tive federalism in the form of intergov- 
ernmental program decisions, and re- 
sponsible government leadership in the 
shape of interprogram executive and 
legislative decisions. It calls up for at- 
tention, in this connection, the struggle 
of the governor of Oregon to put his 
state’s public welfare work into a larger 
department of social services along with 
veterans’ affairs, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, health, and mental health. The 
federal Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare said the Social Se- 
curity Act required a welfare agency 
responsible directly to the governor.’ 

The Commission’s vigorous advocacy 
of periodic Congressional review of 
grants-in-aid across the board is not, as 
might have been true ten years ago, an 
indirect attack on the expansion of fed- 
eral aid, but an attempt to strengthen 
interprogram co-ordination at the fed- 
eral and state levels. More pointed is 
the Commission’s review of the forty- 
odd federal programs directed toward 
urban development. These programs 
need to be viewed as a unit, the Com- 
mission advocated, not only from the 
standpoint of federal administration, but 
to avoid further fracturing of urban 
government.” Especially significant is 

3 ACIR, Statutory and Administrative Con- 
trols Associated with Federal Grants for Public 
Assistance, Report A-21 (Washington, D.C.: 
US. Government Printing Office, 1964), pp. 
78-79, 84, 97. 

t ACIR, Report A-8, op. cit. 

588th Congress, 2d Session, Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, Subcom- 


mittee on Intergovernmental Relations, Im- 
pact of Federal Uiban Development Programs 
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the Commission’s dim view of the spe- 
cial district, which was at one time the 
answer of some federal and state pro- 
gram specialists to the hazards of lo- 
cal politics. Comprehensive government | 
units possess the merit of attracting citi- 
zen interest; ® single-function districts 
do not. 

The Advisory Commission seems here 
to be looking for a more discriminating 
form of co-operative federalism. The 
old concept “division of powers” is not 
relevant. The Commission seeks ways in 
which national power could be wielded 
to preserve state and city executive lead- 
ership and legislative control, and to en- 
hance accountability of governments to 
voting publics. At one point “‘strength- 
ening the American Federal system of 
government by increasing the effective- 
ness of its State and local governments,” 
is called “the central theme.” 7” But this 
goal, too, eludes straightforward access. 
The weighty question of equalizing fiscal 
burdens of the states via federal grant 
policy will illustrate. The Advisory 
Commission shows how the very slight 
federal equalizing policy (less than 20 
per cent of all grant money allows for 
any variation in the state’s matching) 
results in great actual differences in the 
per cent of state-local revenue received 
as federal grants (for Alaska, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Mississippi, federal grants comprised 
more than 24 per cent of the state-local 
general revenue, for New Jersey and 
New York 6.4 and 8.3 per cent respec- 
tively). But while federal equalization 
of tax burdens carried out more rigor- 
ously toward the states would heighten 
this differential, the Commission is well 


on Local Government Organization and Plan- 
ning (Washington, D.C., 1964), p. 2. 

-SACTR, Performance of Urban Functions: 
Local and Areawide, Report M-21 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1963), p. 57. 

T ACIR, Repott A-21, op. cit, 
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aware that the heaviest burden of neces- 
sary services, and the highest incidence 
of property taxes proportionate to prop- 
erty values, falls within the central cities 
of the states best able to pay. Having 
confronted this situation, the Advisory 
Commission could only back away: 


This kind of gecgraphic concentration of 
fiscal deficiences may make it necessary to 
consider financial grants restricted to the 
most disadvantaged jurisdictions, a form of 
Federal grant alien to much of the thinking 
from which this study has evolved.® 


Clearly, this calculation might lead to 
strengthening city government by by- 
passing states. 


DESEGREGATION AND ALIENATION 


Meanwhile a breakthrough on the way 
to restoring the states as functioning po- 
litical communities seemed to come from 
an unexpected source, the United States 
Supreme Court. For more than fifty 
years before Baker v. Carr, some state 
legislatures had feared to give urban 
constituencies equal representation. The 
Advisory Commission leaves us in no 
doubt that these legislatures had, since 
the trend toward urbanization started in 
the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century, treated reapportionment as part 
of an urban-rural group struggle.’ Los- 
ing confidence in their states as com- 
munities of interest, they ultimately lost 
decisions concerning the development of 
their cities to Congress and the Wash- 
ington departments.2° Upon this his- 
tory, one might suppose that the radical 
termination of discriminatory apportion- 
ment stemming from the reapportion- 
ment decisions would reinvigorate state 

8 ACIR, Report A-19, pp 84, 82-83, 85. 

9 ACIR, Apportionment of State Legisia- 
tures, Report A-15 (Washington, DC.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1962), pp. 19, 40. 

1° Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 


tions (Kestnbaum Commission), op. cit, pp. 
39-40. 
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legislative debates and decisions upon 
the allocation of resources to urban and 
rural development. The Advisory Com-- 
mission found no evidence that urban- 


majority legislatures rejected state conn. 


cern with rural improvements.+ 

Broadly considered, the 1960’s are 
creating a parallel but even sharper 
change in the politics of the ex-slavery 
states, and of their local governments in 
areas of large Negro populations. En- 
franchisement of Negro voters in these 
areas is sure to come like a flood not 
only because the Supreme Court has 
given meaning to the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, and Congress through the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 has provided means 
of enforcing it, but still more because 
the Black Belt Negroes have begun de- 
manding it. Here, if we dig into the 
history of disenfranchisement—seven of 
the ex-Confederate states wrote it into 
their constitutions in the 1890’s at the 
same time that New York State reached 
its constitutional decision to discrimi- 
nate against New York City in legisla- 
tive seats—we find that the Negro was 
put beyond the pale of Southern poli- 
tics partly because the two white classes 
each feared the other might activate him 
as an electoral ally? Ending this old 
and complete denial of state and local 
political participation can be expected, 
therefore, to generate a whole series of 
consequences for federalism. In the im- 
mediate caste uprising which is upon us, 
the nation may have to legislate and en- 
force protection for its citizens which 
reaches into the traditional legal busi- 
ness of the states, just as it has had to 
do in the matter of registration of voters. 
And it will certainly have to face much 
sharper issues as to whether the district 
judges and local administrators of its 
programs are national or local in their 

11 ACIR, Report A-15, p. 48. 

12 Paul Lewinson, Race, Class and Party 


(New York: Grosset and Dunlap Universal 
Library, 1965). 
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interpretations of national policies of 
r alae Jn aad 
nondiscrimination. 

Aiter this crisis is past, however, vot- 
ing Negroes will protect their own rights 


~ £2 nondiscriminatory registration, edu- 


cation, and enjoyment of public devel- 
opment programs. ‘The states and the 
local governments in this area will be- 
gin to function with responsibility to 
their whole adult populations, and thus 
to be competent, like the more urban 
states which have now ended discrimina- 
tion against urbanites, to take on an en- 
larged load of state and local decisions 
involving issues of distributive justice. 

The temptation is strong, while we 
are assessing the trends toward strength- 
ening state and local communities as 
bases for stronger state and local gov- 
ernment, to credit the school desegrega- 
tion decisions with a major advance. 
Education of white and Negro children 
in the same classroom can certainly 
make racial difference safe for political 
community. But we must not blink the 
prospect that after the Supreme Court’s 
decisions have been enforced, most of 
the elementary and some of the high 
schools in this country will still be 
segregated—by residence. 

There has begun a demographic trend 
as significant for American states and 
cities as the urbanization trend a half- 
century earlier. By 1980, more than 
half of American Negroes will live out- 
side the South. In twenty years 8.3 mil- 
lion Negroes will be added to the non- 
Southern metropolitan areas.1* They 
will enter the central cities, and a 
roughly corresponding number of whites 
will move out to the suburban ring."* 
Sociologists differ as to whether Negro, 


18 C Horace Hamilton, “The Negro Leaves 
the South,” Demography, Vol. 1 (1964), pp 
273-295. 

14 Harry Sharp and Leo F. Schnore, “The 
Changing Color Composition of the Metro- 
politan Areas,” Land Esonomics, Vol 38 (May 
1962), pp. 169-83. 
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or even some racially mixed, suburbs 
may spring up. But there is no reason to 
doubt the power of most individual sub- 
urbs to maintain their homogeneity.*® 

James Bryant Conant sees and writes 
as Clearly about the problem thus posed 
for communities as any contemporary.*® 
We are, he says, “piling up dynamite” 
in our metropolitan centers. Half the 
Negro youth drop out before they finish 
high school; since a quarter of the na- 
tion’s teen-age Negro job-seekers were 
unemployed in 1964, it is not easy to 
persuade them that education is worth- 
while. A third of the Negro school chil- 
dren lack employed fathers at home. 
Often complicated by insufferable hous- 
ing conditions, this means that, for 
many, neither school nor family, the two 
basic socializing institutions of our so- 
ciety, is operating. Coincident with 
legal desegregation and ending of the 
last disenfranchisement of the Negroes 
comes the phenomenon of their aliena- 
tion. Whereas twenty-five years ago 
Gunnar Myrdal was impressed that even 
militant Negroes put their claims for 
justice in terms of the American Creed, 
today those men in the central cities of 
the North and West are Black Muslims 
or Black Nationalists. 


THE LESSON OF COMPARATIVE 
EXPERIENCE 


This is a phenomenon strikingly akin 
to that diagnosed by social scientists 
analyzing the problems of the new na- 
tions of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Accelerated social mobilization—by ur- 
banization, entrance into the job mar- 
ket, consumption of mass communica- 
tions, and political enfranchisement— 


15 Reynolds Farley, “Suburban Persistence,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol 29 (Febiu- 
ary 1964), pp. 38-47. 

16 Slums and Suburbs (New York: McGiaw- 
Hill, 1961). 

17 US. Labor Department, 1964 Manpower 
Report, New York Times, March 5, 1965, p. 19. 
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often goes hand in band with the as- 
similation of Litherto nonparticipant 
strata of the population into one or 
more separate cultures.4® Certainly the 
concepts of political integration or na- 
tion-building which have been developed 
in those contexts are suggestive here. 
But the United States affords what those 
new nations lack: an effective national 
government apparatus harnessed to a 
politically sensitive and responsive net 
of voluntary groups and parties. The 
national political community is not only 
well equipped, it is resilient, and it is 
therefore not surprising that initiative to 
grapple with community-menacing prob- 
lems should be coming as often as it has 
from the President and the Washington 
departments. 

At this point we might make a predic- 
tion based on visible tendencies. The 
nation, with its strong federal tradition, 
encounters a sharp problem of social 
and cultural integration, manifested in 
Cities, while at the same time its states 
are emerging as more competent arenas 
for political decisions of this kind. The 
government services on which social and 
cultural integraticn depend are basically 
state services. Is not the time approach- 
ing for the national government deliber- 
ately to cultivate—as opportunities pre- 
sent themselves in its own programs and 
aid policies—-wider state policy respon- 
sibility in all the social services, with 
the specific mission of fostering state 
community-strengthening programs at 
the local levels? This would move fed- 
eral responsibility a stage beyond the 
advance made by the Advisory Com- 
mission—to avoid splitting state respon- 
sibility—and the enfranchisement and 
desegregation decisions of the Supreme 
Court, Congress, and executive branch 
—to ban exclusive or unequal treat- 
ment by governments. The nation would 

18 Most specifically, Karl W Deutsch, Na- 


fionaksm and Social Comntunication (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1953) 
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take the initiative against a vital threat 


to its own vigorous solidarity by foster-"™ 


ing the community-building activities of 
its constituent units. 


TWILIGHT OF COMMUNITIES? 


Before projecting the specific develop- 
ments which such a concept of federal- 
ism might lead to, we ought to face a 
diagnosis of emergent American society 
which seems to challenge it directly. 
Some social scientists tell us that, short 
of the nation, communities are obsoles- 
cent. Scott Greer represents this view 
forcefully. The strong organizations to 
which we affiliate operate, and inter- 
relate with one another, nationally: 


. Increase in societal scale is the key 
process. .. The process of increase in 
scale, nurtured in cities and once thought 
of as unique to them, will have so trans- 
formed the society as to eliminate the need 
for cities. ... Among the casualties may 
also be the concept of local government as 
a democratic policy 1? 


This is not the occasion for any ade- 
quate review of the “obsolescence of 
community” theory. But neither can 
we disregard the theory, because it pro- 
ceeds from a good deal of survey re- 
search evidence as to Americans’ loss of 
identification with any important local 
political unit. In politics, the problems 
are “alienation in the city, trivialization 
in the suburbs”’*° Beyond that, Greer 
would add, the problem is ecological 
scatteration. 

The case is convincing, thus far. In- 
deed, a rise of the status differential 
city-to-suburb, and the symbolizing of 
that differential in terms of race, would 

18 Scott Greer, The Emerging City: Myth 
and Reality (New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1962), pp 194, 206-207 A review of 
sociological theory of American urban com- 
munities reached the same conclusion: Maurice 
R Stein, The Echpse of Comsnunity (Prince- 
ton, NJ- Princeton University Press, 1960), 


p 329 
20 bid, p 150. 
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make metropolitan community even 


‘more elusive than it is now. We must 


reckon with the fact that already in the 
state legislatures, it is city-suburb vot- 
ing blocs which have replaced the urban- 
rural deadlock.” The prognosis is, there- 
fore, that while a concerted federal and 
state community-strengthening program 
might prevent the lasting polarization of 
suburbs and central city in urban areas 
growing into metropolitan size, the old 
hope of direct citizen identification with 
the large metropolis is gone for good. 
Greer’s conclusions, however, leave 
one empirical finding unexplained. The 
great city does sustain vigorous politi- 
cal leadership. “The mayor comes to 
stand, then, for the reconciliation of the 
diverse and conflicting interests of the 
city in a single polity.” Not only, in 
fact, of the central city: “He is neces- 
sarily a metropolitan citizen.” ?? Two 
modifications in Greer’s analysis would 
help to explain this phenomenon. Ex- 
pansion of scale is not merely the in- 
volvement of more and more interests in 
national Aserarchies. Voluntary groups 
organize themselves and bargain with 
each other at metropolitan and state as 
well as national levels; urban markets 
interrelate local enterprises as well as 
branch plants; the metropolitan com- 
munications net maintains for all sec- 
toral decision-makers that view of one’s 
output as the input of another by which 
Greer aptly characterizes the urban role. 
At the other end of the status and power 


21 David R. Derge, “Urban-Rural Conflict: 
The Case in Ilinois,” Legislative Behavior: A 
Reader in Theory and Research, ed. John C. 
Wehlke and Heinz Eulau (Glencoe, M.. Free 
Press, 1959). ACIR staff interviews con- 
firmed this finding in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
North Carolina, California, and Minnesota: 
Report A-15, p. 47. 

22 Ibid., pp 162, 163. This is not a new 
finding: Seymour Freegood, “New Strength in 
City Hall,” The Exploding Metropolis, ed. The 
Editors of Fortune (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1958), chap. 3. 
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scale, on the other hand, may exist 
wide-spectrum loyalties to ethnic sub- 
cultures, perhaps localized in particular 
central-city neighborhoods. Though they 
register as alienation with reference to 
city affairs, these loyalties may cohere 
through the mayor’s political organiza- 
tion. 

What is still possible in the metro- 
politan areas, therefore, is a community 
of leadership and representation where - 
the scale has grown too vast for a com- 
munity of membership. A key element 
in this kind of metropolitan community 
would have to be the development and 
maintenance of metropolitan perspec- 
tives by planners, the metropolitan com- 
munication network, and the metropoli- 
tan universities and professions. Gov- 
ernment services would play a major 
part. But the link between these metro- 
politan activities in which high status 
people participate directly and the lesser 
neighborhood or ethnic affiliations of the 
nonparticipant city-dwellers can only 
come, as it is coming now, through the 
organized political party, led by the 
mayor. The political party-—even, spe- 
cifically, its one-party-dominant variety 
—seems, indeed, to find as indispensable 
a role in the political integration of the 
American metropolis as it does in the 
contemporaneous integration of the new 
nations, sometimes no larger in size. 


` _ Tere STATE AND COMMUNITY 
REDEMPTION 


Increase in the scale of affiliations 
will certainly shape the emergent fed- 
eralism. If our urban outputs and in- 
puts increasingly collide, the national 
government will increasingly man the 
rescue operations with its social serv- 
ices. But one can also see the possi- 
bility that the national concern with 
these problems might lead in a different 
direction, the direction of a reoriented 
federalism. There are potentials of po- 
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litical leadership, of planning, and of 
political decision in the states, cities, 
and metropolitan areas. They need to 
have their work marked out. 

The nation must expect the state gov- 
ernments, primarily, to delimit and fos- 
ter vigorous political communities at the 
local and metropolitan levels, Absolute 
home rule is empty, but ad hoc legisla- 
tive action to delimit or define functions 
.of changing local or metropolitan gov- 
ernments is worse. States need and are 
developing permanent staffs to deal with 
local government affairs. It should be 
their duty to: (1) foster the planning 
function in all the local areas from 
neighborhood to metropolitan region; 
(2) advise the governor and the legisla- 
ture how state programs, for example, 
highways, the development of the higher 
education system, policies toward school 
districts, and programs of industrial or 
agricultural development, will affect lo- 
cal communities; (3) provide a sounding 
board for emerging public demands for 
local community formation—the hearing 
and recommending function of the prov- 
ince of Ontario was indispensable to the 
creation of Toronto’s metropolitan gov- 
ernment; (4) develop a much more 
sensitive and pertinent set of standards 
to control the birth of local units of gov- 
ernment, their consolidation, and their 
annexation of territory, and to interpret 
which of these standards and legally 
prescribed procedures must be followed 
in any particular case of local commu- 
nity formation or modification. 

This state function will of course 
grow, as it has already done, in different 
ways in different states.’ It is difficult 
to see how a state government which 
annually generates some communities 
and blights others—to take merely the 
most visible illustration—by the loca- 

28 At best, it is underdeveloped. Harold 
Herman, New York State and the Metro- 


poktan Problem (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1963). 
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tion of its expressway interchanges can 
afford any longer to do it blind. 


REPRESENTATION AS COMMUNITY- 
BUILDING 


Second, if we are to harness the ener- 
gies of the political parties to integrate 
local communities—identifying even the 
more diverse voter groups with the po- 
litical system, by dividing them on the 
lesser matters of government personnel 
and program—we have to think afresh 
about the districts from which we re- 
quire candidates to run for office. Curi- 
ously enough, state legislatures used to 
represent towns in New England and 
counties in the South. It was only when 
states were projected westward across 
an empty continent that legislative dis- 
tricts were cut free of political com- 
munities.** The need to return to local 
communities, wherever with the aid of 
the careful diagnostic work proposed 
above they can be identified, is a na- 
tional need now, a necessary institu- 
tional weapon against alienation in cities 
whose community must be found through 
representation. 

I am making no argument weakening 
the case for equality of representation, 
though a 25 per cent leeway in the 
number of voters a legislator represents, 
in order to fit, for example, a city 
boundary, might gain more in public 
awareness of his activities than it would 
lose in equality.2® Aside from equality, 
if we take the vital considerations in 
representation to be (1) enlistment and 
public confrontation of the greatest va- 
riety of interest groups in the process of 
articulating latent public concern with 
legislative policy, (2) communication of 


24 ACIR, Report A-15, pp 6-9. 

235 My argument agtees witb Alfred De- 
Grazia so far as territorial districts are con- 
concerned; not as to group representation. 
See his Essay on Apportionment and Rep- 
resentative Government (Washington, DC: 
American Enterprise Institute, 1963), pp 167 ff. 
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THE Dawn oF A ComMUNITY-DEFINING FEDERALISM 


the representative’s activities to the 
- voters, and of their interests to him, (3) 
development for politicians of career 
lines which connect village and precinct 
work with the prospects of high elective 
office, all argue that legislative districts 
should be—depending on the size of the 
city—drawn around city nuclei, coter- 
minous with cities, or multimember dis- 
tricts covering metropolitan areas. Paul 
David and Ralph Eisenberg, whose ra- 
tionale is not very different from this, 
suggested that when metropolitan areas 
get too large for the voter to keep track 
of at-large legislators, the metropolis be 
divided into a number of four-to-five 
member constituencies.2® Theory can- 
not decide this, but delimitation ought 
certainly to be alert to the possibility 
that a million-population metropolitan 
area might best be represented by three 
or four members at large, and one each 
from the larger suburbs and the recog- 
nized subareas—whether they be ethnic 
areas or not—within the central city 

If the representation of functioning 
communities rather than mapped num- 
bers of people is a powerful support for 
political community formation, this very 
fact should make it at least an inter- 
esting proposition to political parties, 
which are, however consciously, in that 
business Democratic-party governors 
and state leaders might be interested in 
a proposition which promises to upgrade 
the quality of their party’s legislative 
spokesmen for the large cities and met- 
ropolitan areas. Republicans might be 
interested in a proposal which would 
give their suburban actives and their 
corporate and trade association leaders 
a chance at metropolitan elections. A 
reader of James Reichley’s The Art of 
Government?! might be happy, though 
still skeptical, about the creation by this 

28 State Legislative Redistricting (Chicago’ 
Public Administration Service, 1962), p. 22. 


27 (New York Fund for the Republic, 
1959) 
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proposal of a mild magnetic field to 
draw the white Anglo-Saxon Protestant, 
who wants big-city political power to 
clean things up, into perennial collabora- 
tion with the Catholic or ethnic-group 
professional, who wants it to climb the 
status ladder, and loves the game. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROSPECTS 


Strangely enough, if we think of the 
origins of American federalism, or the 
conventional wisdom about it, the chief 
initiative and energy toward a commu- 
nity-defining federalism can now be ex- 
pected from Washington, D.C. We are 
steadily approaching the creation in the 
national government of a department of 
urban affairs.*® Its creation is bound to 
highlight questions of the impact of all 
departmental programs upon urban com- 
munities. The executive branch will 
have much more comprehensive staff 
work on this subject than it had even 
thirty years ago from the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. But we may 
also call for other Washington contribu- 
tions toward community-defining. 

Since any state can thwart metro- 
politan planning and development, but 
some of them are not yet prepared to 
foster it, the national government may 
begin selectively to channel urban de- 
velopment grants through the states that 
are ready and bvpass those that are not. 
The criteria set out by the Advisory 
Commission commend themselves; states 
which are organized with offices of ur- 
ban development, and are willing to ap- 
propriate a specified proportion of the 
costs of urban development programs, 
might receive and dispense the federal 
grants.*® Selectivity, unavailable under 


28 President Johnson’s proposals, including 
a department of housing and urban develop- 
ment, are most relevant New York Times, 
March 3, 1965 

29 88th Congress, Second Session, Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, Sub- 
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the constitutional division-of-powers con- 
cept, is of the essence of stimulation and 
strengthening, since it provides incen- 
tives. 

Finally, this perspective should help 
Americans understand why the national 
interest must encompass such diverse 
programs—in the fields of education, 
housing, job treining, placement, and 
crime prevention—in traditionally state 
and local fields. It could scarcely be 
otherwise at this juncture. The young 
men who seek another identity than the 
malfunctioning melting pot of our big- 


gest cities do nat reject New York or . 


Chicago or Philadelphia; they reject the 
white Christian nation. Yet it would be 
romantic to hope that this schism in our 
national community can be healed with- 
out decades of work by a variety of 
local governments, state governments, 
and parties at all levels. 


committee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Impact of Federal Urban Development Pro- 
grams on Local Government Organization and 
Planning (1964), pp. 30-33. This is an ACIR 
report 
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Looking back some decades hence, 
however, we are apt to take this as a 
spur to do early what we would have 
had to do later, perhaps too late. Even- 
tually our federalism could not escape 
the implications of our way of life. 
Each generation is more difficult to so- 
cialize than the last. Interests require 
more delicate articulation. It takes 
more decision, more technique, and a 
larger share of the national product to 
provide the physical plant for a more 
abundant, more mobile life. People of 
all ages enjoy more stimuli, dispose of 
more mechanical and electrical energy, - 
and are harder to control. Generating 
the professional skills and the intellec- 
tual creativity to cope with the future 
will itself tax our collective will. All 
these are missions basically of the states 
and the overlay of urban communities 
in our metropolitan areas. That we 
have now to concert our effort at each 
level of politics to define effective gov- 
ernmental and political units does not 
mean that we need federalism less, or 
shall have it less. But-it will change. 


SUPPLEMENT 


The Writing of West European History: 
A Bird’s-Eye View of ‘Trends 
between 1960 and 1964 


By Syv L. Troupe? 


NLY a multilingual computer could 
make a statistically correct break- 

down of the flood of writing on Euro- 
pean historical questions that issues 
from printing presses annually. No 
bibliographical series pretends to cover 
it all, and national bibliographies lag. 
There are, however, better and livelier 
clues to the main streams of interest 
within Europe itseli, in the published 
proceedings of the congresses now or- 
ganized quinquennially by the Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences. 
Americans and other non-Europeans 
help to prepare the congress programs, 
but these are predominantly European 
both in subject matter and in their tem- 
poral horizon. Whereas conventions of 
the American Historical Association con- 
vey the impression that history is a 
mere introduction to the present, the 
European congresses treat the twentieth 
century as a mere appendage to history. 
1 For the last of these, see XI’ Congrès In- 
ternational des Sciences Historiques, Actes du 


Congrès: Résumés des communications, and 
Repports, Vols 1-5 (Stockholm, 1960). 


In the meetings held at Stockholm 
in 1960, the section on “Contemporary 
History” was considered to be the ap- 
propriate place for papers on the prob- 
lem of nationalism in the Hapsburg Em- 
pire and on nineteenth-century business 
enterprise. In convivial conversation 
at Stockholm, one “modern” historian 
voiced the conviction that any history 
written on times later than the seven- 
teenth century is bound to be mere 
political propaganda. The “contempo- 
rary” historians must have set the cool- 
ing-off span at about fifty years, for 
they were able to discuss German poli- 
tics of the World War I era.* Nor did 
the congress flinch from heated con- 
troversy over Marxist historiography.’ 
But head-on discussion of the World 
War II era was avoided.‘ 


2 See Rapports, op dt, Vol. 5, pp. 61-96 
and Actes du Congrès, op. cit., pp 213-220. 

3 Rapports, op. cit, Vol. 1, pp. 74-88 and 
Actes du Congrès, op. cit., pp. 56-67. 

t The program of the next congress (printed 
in The American Historical Review, October 
1963, pp. 291-295), to be held in August 1965 


Sylvia L Thrupp, Ph.D., Ann Arbor, Michigan, the Alice Freeman Professor of History 
at the University of Michigan, is a medtevalist who formerly taught in the Department 
of History of the University of British Columbia and in the Social Sciences Staff of the 
College of the University of Chicago. Her book publications include The Merchant Class 
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in Action (1961) and Change in Medieval Society (1964). She is a contributor to The 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Vol. III (1963) and to other books and several 
journals. She is founding editor of Comparative Studies in Society and History (1958-). 
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This bird’s-eye report will subordi- 
nate both the question of temporal 
horizon and that of conventional classi- 
fication by subject matter to spatial and 
social horizons. To what extent are his- 
torians treating Western Europe as a 
self-contained entity? To what extent 
do they work within national or regional 
horizons? And is there any connection 
between the radius of these horizons 
and the development of new methods? 


WORK ON WEST EUROPE AS AN ENTITY 


Rooted in the traditions of ecclesi- 
astical history, the view of Western Eu- 
rope as an entity has been progressively 
enriched by specialized concentration on 
diplomacy, law, and other institutional- 
ized aspects of its state system, as well 
as on economic development, demogra- 
phy, intellectual movements, and art 
history. A reader asking for a general 
picture of Europe in a given period will 
find that almost any recent specialized 
work—whether the subject be heresy,° 
banking,® cultural relations between just 
two countries,’ cr the spread of a phi- 
losophy ®—will enable him to perceive 
some new aspect of Europe as a net- 
work of internal lines of communication 
or of forms of crganization that inter- 
sect or influence each other. To be sure, 
in writing that has to concentrate on 


at Vienna, will include a session on “The 
Impact of the German Military on the Political 
and Social Life of Germany during World 
War IT” 

5 For example, René Nelli, Le phénomène 
cathare: Perspectives philosophiques, morales, 
et iconographiques (Paris, 1964). 

8 Raymond de Roover, The Rise and De- 
cline of the Medict Bank, 1397-1494 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass* Harvard University Press, 
1963) ; Olle Gasslander, History of Stockholms 
Enskilda Bank to 1914 (Stockholm, 1962). 

TI S. Bromley and E. H. Kossmann (eds), 
Britain and the Netherlands (2 vols.; Gronigen, 
1960, 1964). . 

8W.M Simon, European Positivism in the 
Nineteenth Century: An Essay in Intellectual 
History (Ithaca, N Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1963). 
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some short-lived stream of events, these | 
structural outlines tend to be submerged. 
The art, and the supreme difficulty, of 
longer-run historical writing lies in keep- 
ing an equally firm hold on events and 
on structural change, and in doing so 
without distorting: people’s motivation. ` 
Formerly these criteria were little used 
except for singling out giants—the great 
historians. Otherwise, failure to weave 
structural change into a narrative was 
matter for reproach only among consti- 
tutional and legal historians. Today, 
men once regarded as great historians 
are professionally disregarded. Kitson 
Clark’s recent remarks on G. M. Trevel- 
yan show how proiessional judgment 
diverges from that or the popular read- 
ing public: “Like all his contemporaries, 
he was accustomed to make the sort of 
generalization about social conditions 
and attitudes which scholars found in- 
creasingly difficult to accept.” ® In other 
words, structural change was once han- 
died by guesswork, but is now a matter 
of serious study by means of new tech- 
niques, including, as Dr. Clark empha- 
sizes, statistical techniques. The stand- 
ards which the ordinary historian is 
expected to meet are steadily rising. 
Anyone may now be reproved for ne- 
glecting to weave structural elements 
into his narrative. A severe example is 
the criticism leveled by a French re- 
viewer in 1962 against a recent Ameri- 
can work on the Crusades, to the effect 
that some of it gave an impression of 
confusion by separating the history of 
events from that of structural change 1° 

Among the forms of structuring to 
which European historians have given 
great attention are those of repre- 
sentative institutions and bureaucracies. 
Two recent Festschrijt volumes honor- 


9 G. Kitson Clark, “G. M. Trevelyan as an 
Historian,” Durham Universsty Jounal, LV 
(1962), pp 14 

10 See Revue historique, Vol. 232 (1964), 
p 220. 
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ing Helen Cam’s service to the Interna- 
tional Commission for the History of 
Representative and Parliamentary In- 
stitutions contain thirty-five essays in 
five languages, their subjects ranging 
from change in Lombard assemblies in 


” the eighth century to the role of the Nor- 


wegian Storting in the 1905 movement 
for independence. Dietrich Gerhard is 
the leading exponent of more explicitly 
comparative work setting the bureauc- 
racies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in the full social and political 
context of “estate society.” 17 The pub- 
lications of the Société Jean Bodin, re- 
sulting from conferences held usually on 
some aspect of legal institutions, con- 
tinue to apply some comparative analy- 
sis throughout Europe and beyond it.*8 
European standards in what Ameri- 
cans style “intellectual history” tend to 
be higher in that, instead of stopping 
short with the exposition of ideas and 
showing their inner development, his- 
torians go on to careful study of 
the channels of communication through 
which they are diffused.* At its best, 
as in Franco Venturi’s superb paper on 
Illuminismo in the seventeenth century, 
this type of writing truly displays West 


11 Album Helen Maud Cam, Vols. XXII 
and XXIV, in Studies Presented to the Inter- 
national Commission for the History of Rep- 
resentative and Parliamentary Institutions 
(Louvain and Paris, 1960-1961). 

12 See his “Amtstrager zwischen Krongewalt 
und Standen—ein europäisches Problem,” in 
Alteuropa und die moderne Gesellschaft: 
Festschrift fur Otto Brunner (Göttingen, 
1963), pp 230-247, and his “Regionalismus 
und standischen Wesen als ein Grundthema 
europaisches Geschichte,” in Alte und neue 
Welt in vergleichender Geschichtsbetrachiung 
(Verdffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts 
fiir Geschichte, No. 10; Gottingen, 1962), pp 
13-39. 

18 See especially La Paix, Recueils de la 
Société Jean Bodin, Vols. XIV, XV (Brussels, 
1961-1962). 

14 See Daniel Roche, “La diffusion des 
lumières,” Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civ- 
tlisations, 19" année, No. 5 (1964), pp. 887-922, 
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Europe as a living entity." The pro- 
ceedings of the conference on scientific 
change which A. R. Crombie organized 
at Oxford to bring the smell and scat- 
tered band of historians of science into 
closer touch make fascinating reading 
both in the evolution of ideas and in 
history of the means by which new ad- 
vances were communicated.* The vol- 
ume reproduces the formal papers that 
were presented, as well as a verbatim 
report of the argument to which they 
gave rise. 

Spirited argument enlivens also the 
published proceedings of the conferences’ 
which specialists in the early middle 
ages hold periodically at Spoleto. Each 
conference explores one set of problems 
—ecclesiastical, political, o- economic— 
throughout the whole of Europe, with 
emphasis upon the West. A leading 
scholar then sums up the general con- 
clusions to be drawn from the new re- 
search presented and the criticism to 
which it has been subjected.*’ Thanks 
in part to the Spoleto stimulus, research 
in this exceedingly difficult period is 
making faster headway. To mention 
only one recent book, Pierre Riché’s ac- 
count of schooling between the sixth and 
eighth centuries should be on every 
reading list in the history of Western 
education.’ 

Although discretion has hitherto barred 
recent political history from scholarly 
conferences in Europe, Europeans cer- 
tainly do not refrain from writing it, 
and Americans are more drawn to this 
feld of European history than any other. 
How great a struggle it is to turn the 


18 Rapports (XI* Congrès), of cit, Vol. IV, 
pp. 106-135, 

18 A, R, Crombie (ed), Scientific Change 
(London, 1963). 

17 Moneta e Scambi nelaltc Medioevo, Set- 
timane di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi 
sul’alto Medioevo, Vol. VIN (Spoleto, 1961). 

18 Pierre Riché, Education et culture dans 
POccident barbare: Vle-Ville siècles, Patristica 
Sorboniensia, No. 4 (Paris, 1962). 
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cold objective light of power politics 
onto catastrophic events through which 
one has lived is best seen in the mixed 
reception of A. J. P. Taylor’s The 
Origins of the Second World Wart 
F. W. Deakins, another Oxford his- 
torian, has written a dramatic and mas- 
sively documented chronicle of Italy’s 
part in the war.*° George L. Mosse’s 
new book on Nazism *! struggles with a 
problem that is recurrent in the history 
of millennialism. How is one to detect 
and explain the point at which the 
elements of an ideology, long afloat 
separately, merge into a complex which 
suddenly acquires power? American 
readers will find a reliable guide to the 
fast-growing body of work on Europe’s 
twentieth-century ordeal in the review 
pages of The Journal of Modern His- 
tory, which cover contributions in all 
languages. 

Economic history has displayed amaz- 
ing vitality by inaugurating independent 
international meetings of its own for ex- 
change of ideas bearing not only on 
Europe but on economic development 
throughout the world.** It tends, in 
Europe as elsewhere, towards increasing 
use of theory and of statistical tech- 
niques as an aid to comparative study. 
It tends in Europe, perhaps more than 
elsewhere, to lay increasing stress on de- 
mography and on agrarian history. A 
little unsettling <o older historians un- 

19 First issued in 1961, but see his revised 
introduction to the second edition, explaining 
and defending his position (London, 1963). 

20 F. W. Deakins, The Brutal Friendship: 
Mussolini, Hitler and the Fall of Fascism (New 
York, 1962) Documented fiom German and 
Ttalian archives. 

21 George L Mosse, The Crisis of German 
Ideology: Intellectual Origins of the Third 
Reich (New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 1964). 

22 First International Conference of Eco- 
nomic History: Contributions (Paris, 1960). 
Proceedings of the second conference have yet 
to appear. A third conference will meet at 
Munich in August 1365. In addition there are 


always sessions on economic history at the 
main international historical meetings. 
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accustomed to think in ratios, it is at 
the same time a unifying influence in” 
European historical study because its 
problems in all periods cut across na- 
tional frontiers. To take examples from 
agrarian history: Folke Dovring’s Land 
and Labor in Europe, 1900—1950 ® uni- ` 
fies twentieth-century study, and Georges 
Duby has done the same for the prob- 
lems of medieval agrarian life in differ- 
ent regions and countries.** Further, a 
new French journal is exploring a va- 
riety of ways of studying peasant life in 
all periods and areas.*® To counteract 
this tendency to split into subspecial- 
ties, economic history has to attempt 
synthesis. The Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe has put out two vol- 
umes in the last five years,” has two 
earlier volumes now out of print under 
revision, and further volumes in press. 
Each is a series of chapters by different 
authors who occasionally overlap and 
disagree. Slighter but highly suggestive 
volumes, by single authors, are coming 
out in Paris more quickly, in the Nou- 
velle Clio series.?7 

Another type of partial synthesis at- 
tempted within the West European ho- 
rizon is in religious history. Research 
in this is so voluminous and so diversi- 
fied that fairly full general surveys are 
periodically a necessity. A brilliant 
work by Gabriel Le Bras, the latest ad- 
dition to a continuing French series in 


28 With a chapter on “Land Reform as a 
Propaganda Theme,” by Karin Dovring. (2d 
ed.; The Hague, 1960). A third edition is in 
press. 

24 Georges Duby, L’economie rurale et la vie 
des campagnes dans VOcctdent médiéval (2 
vols.; Paris, 1962). 

25 Kiudes Rurales, ed Isac Chiva (Paris). 

26 Cambridge Economic History of Europe, 
Vol. I, Economic Organisation and Policies 
in the Middle Ages (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1963) and Vol VI, The In- 
dustrial Revolution and After (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1964). 

27 See Jacques Heers, L'Occident aux XIVe 
et XVe siécles (Paris, 1962). 
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ecclesiastical history, describes the de- 
velopment of the medieval church as an 
organization, from the point of view of 
religious sociology.?® Three other highly 
original French books have used the 
strategy of vertical synthesis of a va- 
riety of scattered evidence, through 
time, to open up subjects which his- 
torians have touched on only inciden- 
tally—work,”* childhood, and insan- 
ity.** Like the first of these, L’Asstotre 
de travail, Lewis Mumford’s The City 
in History ®? ranges beyond Europe but 
deals substantially with Europe and is 
beautifully illustrated; it is also a pas- 
sionate book. In the political dimen- 
sion, Adam Wandruszka’s history of the 
Hapsburg dynasty takes a deep vertical 
eut.*? 

There is more activity in general writ- 
ing on the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Little of this takes much note of 
the character or role of cities: as D. W. 
Brogan has deplored, there is a lack of 
basic research in this field.2* The new 
books continue to be preoccupied with 
re-examining old interpretations that 
were either primarily economic or pri- 
marily political. For the so-called revo- 
lutionary age, from 1789 to 1848, E. J. 

23 Gabriel Le Bras, Institutions ecclésiastiques 
de la chrétienté médiévale, Histoire de VEglise, 
ed. J. B. Duroselle and Eugéne Jarry, No. 12, 
Part I, Books 2-6 (Paris, 1964). Book 1 apt 
peared in 1959. 

2 Philippe Wolff, Histoire générale du travail 
(Paris, 1959-1961). 

80 Philippe Ariés, Centuries of Childhood 
(London, 1962), translated from the first 
French edition (Paris, 1960) 

41 Michel Foucault, Histoire de 
(Paris, 1961). 

82 Lewis Mumford, The City in History: Its 
Origins, Its Transformations, and Its Prospects 


(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1961). 

8 Adam Wandruszka, The House of Habs- 
burg: Six Hundred Years of an European 
Dynasty (New York, 1964). 

D. W. Brogan, in John Burchard and 
Oscar Handlin (eds.), The Historian and the 
City (Cambridge, Mass.:; Harvard University 
Press, 1963), pp. 146-164. 
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Hobsbawm develops a compromise solu- 
tion in an interesting manner, with stress 
on the cultural changes which require to 
be explained.** 


West EUROPE IN WIDER CONTEXT 


In political history, and in diplomatic 
and economic research, there is a long 
tradition of trying to keep the whole of 
Europe in a common perspective, as well 
as of tracing its “expansion.” Scandi- 
navian studies of Viking enterprise and 
influence reach into the Middle East,%¢ 
and Byzantine and Islamic studies are 
more lively than ever before. Norman 
Daniel®* and James Kritzeck®® are 
studying Moslem-Christian cultural re- 
lations in novel ways. The new Journal 
of the Economic and Social History of 
the Orient ™® is constantly breaking new 
ground, with results relevant to Euro- 
pean history. Robert Lopez, the great 
Mediterranean medievalist of Yale Uni- 
versity, has rewritten the story of the 
“birth” of Europe as an entity for a 
French series on “World Destinies,” mag- 
nificently illustrated.*° Donald Lach, of 
the University of Chicago, following the 
fascinating trail of early travel litera- 
ture and maps, has just published the 
first two parts of a multivolume work 
on Asia’s cultura] influence on Europe 
throughout the centuries.“ 


85 J. Hobsbawm, The Age of Revolution: 
Europe from 1789 to 1848 (London, Cleve- 
Jand: World, 1962) 

28 For a summary of their scope see Sture 
Bolin’s address in the Actes of the Eleventh 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, 
pp. 19-25. 

87 Norman Daniel, /slam and the West: The 
Making of an Image (Edinburgh, 1960). 

88 James Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and 
Islam (Pvinceton, N J. Princeton University 
Press, 19€4). 

88 Journal of Economic and Social History 
of the Orient (Leiden, 1959) 

49 Robert Lopez, La naissance de VEurope 
(Paris, 1963). 

41 Donald F. Lach, Asia in the Making of 
Europe (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1964). 


- 
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Greater depth of understanding of the 
cultural influence on Europe itself, of 
the process of “expansion,” together 
with belated realization of the fact that 
Western imperiélism is only a part of 
the history ever of Africa,** is revolu- 
tionizing the history of European ex- 
pansion. Frédéric Mauro has surveyed 
it afresh, from the vantage point of pro- 
found research in Spanish and Portu- 
guese enterprise, in the adventurous 
Nouvelle Clio series.*® The late Richard 
Koebner’s work on the forms that the 
idea of Empire has taken has been 
brought up to date.** Cambridge has 
entirely abandoned the point of view of 
the old Cambridge Modein History, 
written in the early years of this cen- 
tury as a kind of encyclopedia of 
the international relations of European 
states. The editors of The New Cam- 
bridge Modern History feel that synthe- 
sis is nowadays best attempted through 
suggestive essays indicating the present 
state of research on major problems, 
essays that may be read with pleasure.** 

There is another old tradition, pri- 
marily German and French, of writing 


42 See D. A Lows review article, “Studying 
the Transformation of Africa,” Comparative 
Studies in Society cnd History, JII (October 
1964), pp. 21-36 

48 Frédéric Mauro, L’expansion européenne, 
1600-1870 (Paris, 1564}. 

44 Richard Koebner, Empire (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1961), and 
Richard Koebner and H. D Schmidt, Imperial- 
ism: The Story and Significance of a Political 
Word (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1964). 

45 The New Cambridge Modern History, 
Vol X, ed. S P. T. Bury: The Zenith of 
European Power, 1830-70 (New York Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960); Vol. XII, ed 
D. Thomson. The Era of Violence, 1898-1945 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1960); Vol. V, ed. F. L. Carsten: The Ascend- 
ancy of France, 1648-88 (New York. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1961); Vol. XI, ed. 
F. H. Hinsley. Material Progress and W orld- 
Wide Problems, 1870-1898 (New York: Cam; 
bridge University Press, 1962). 
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encyclopedic world histories in which 
sections or volumes on European his- ` 
tory are sandwiched between studies of 
other civilizations, leaving the reader to 
digest the whole as best he can. Wil- 
liam McNeill has now resumed the 
Spengler-Toynbee variant of this tradi- 
tion, through Herculean labor compress- 
ing the history of “the human commu- 
nity” into a single volume.‘* His phi- 
losophy differs from Spengler’s and 
Toynbee’s vision of separate civiliza- 
tions endowed with separate “spirits,” 
owing more to the late A. L. Kroeber’s 
emphasis on the flow of cultural inter- 
change as a continuing process since 
the dawn of civilization. McNeill has 
mapped, through space and time, the 
movements of people, gods, technology, 
ideas. He has not tried to satisfy the 
requirements of any branch of the social 
sciences, but simply to widen the ho- 
rizon within which comparative study 
must get to work. The very simplicity 
of his approach is morally impressive. 


NATIONAL HISTORIES 


The majority of historians, in Europe 
as in America, continue, nevertheless, to 
work within national horizons. On 
Belgian history alone, 1961 saw the 
publication of 1400 books and articles. 
“Most of such work remains within the 
conservative traditions in which students 
are trained, and only a few trends that 
are fresher can be noticed here. In 
England it is hard to distinguish much 
that is fresh, beyond some interest in 
the use of statistical techniques. The 
new Oxford histories of England, pro- 
ceeding century by century, give no new 
lead because they merely summarize 
recent scholarship. Political, constitu- 
tional, and administrative reinterpreta- 
tions continue; Henry Pelling has 


46 Wiliam H. McNeill, The Rise of the West 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963). 


THe WRITING oF WEST EUROPEAN HISTORY 


_ brought the history of trade unionism up 
to date.*7 One of the few pieces of pio- 
neering work is Richard Glover’s study 
of the renewal of British military power 
in. the Napoleonic era.*® Its thorough- 
ness, its attention to the detail of arms, 
organization, and logistics, makes all 
older military history look amateurish. 
Another is Lawrence Stone’s on the aris- 
tocracy of the late Tudor and Stuart 
periods.*® At Dublin, work on Irish his- 
tory makes steady if conservative prog- 
ress; Scandinavian work is fresher,®° 
but all new work on the smaller coun- 
tries is a welcome counterweight to the 
tradition of concentration on the Great 
Powers. In Italy, unification remains 
the great theme; an American work on 
this has been honored as the best recent 
book.**? In France, the Revolution of 
1789 is still a central focus. Georges 
Lefebvre’s great work on it is now trans- 
lated ,®* Alfred Cobban stresses the con- 
tinuity and growth of French bureauc- 
racy, in a two-volume history of modern 
France: and Jacques Godechot has re- 


47 Henry Pelling, A History of British Trade 
Unionism (New York’ Oxford University 
Press, 1963) For an interesting discussion of 
recent work see John Clive, “British History, 
1870-1914, Reconsidered’ Recent Trends in 
the Historiography of the Period,” American 
Historical Review, LXVI. (1963), pp 987~ 
1009 

4E Richard Glover, Peninsular Preparation: 
The Reform of the British Army, 1795-1809 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1964) 

49 Lawrence Stone, The Crisis of the Aris- 
tocracy, 1558-1641 (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964). 

50 Stein Rokkan, in Cleavages, Ideologies 
and Party System: Contributions to Political 
Sociology, ed E Allerdt and Y. Littunen 
(Helsinki, 1964), pp 5-18, 162-238. 

51 Raymond Grew, A Sterner Plan for Unity 
(Princeton, NJ. Princeton University Press, 
1963) 

52 Georges Lefebvre, The French Revolution 
jrom Its Origins to 1793 (New York. Columbia 
University Press, 1962). 

53 Alfred Cobban, A History of Modern 
France, (2 vols.; Londen, 1963), 
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studied revolutionary thought.** Selec- 
tion, in view of the excellence of French 
historical scholarship, is invidious, but a 
foremost place must be given to the 
growing influence of the school of 
thought founded by Marc Bloch and 
Lucien Febvre, propagated under Fer- 
nand Braudel’s guidance in the pioneer- 
ing critical journal which they founded, 
now entitled Annales: Economies, So- 
ciétés, Csvtltsations, and manifest in 
Robert Mandrou’s attempt to interpret 
the early modern centuries through the 
dimensions of a kind of historical social 
psychology. In Germany, agrarian 
history is receiving new attention,®* and 
an American has chosen Germany as the 
setting for a new kind of work, on the 
effects, on the home country, of the 
great European migrations abroad ** 
Much of what bibliographers classify 
as national history is regional or more 
narrowly local Once the province of 
amateurs, these branches of history are 
in Europe now almost wholly profes- 
sionalized. The process of going to the 
grass roots, although historians of poli- 
tics and of ideas have looked down on it 
as a petty narrowing of horizons, has in 
fact frequently had the opposite effect. 
While the political historians’ awareness 
of theory as an aid to the ordering of 
research and its findings has been 
limited to the older traditions of political 
science, historians working on local and 
regional sources are at some point driven 


54 Jacques Godechot, La pensée sévolution- 
naire (Paris, 1964) 

56 Robert Mandrou, /ntroduction à la France 
moderne: Essai de psychologie historique, 
1500-1640 (Paris, 1961), and De la culture 
populaire aux 17e et 18e siècles (Paris, 1964). 

56See Gunther Franz, Geschichte der deu- 
tschen Agrarverfassung vom fruhen Mittelalter 
bis zum 19 Jahrhunderi (Stuttgart, 1963) and 


, the Zeitschrift fur Agrargeschichte und Agrar- 


sosiologie, edited by Gunther Franz, and now 
twelve years old : 

67 Mack Walker, Germany and the Emigra- 
tion, 1816-1885 (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard 
University Press, 1964). 
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into awareness of the younger social 
sciences. This widening of theoretical 
horizons is most conspicuous in French 
and Scandinavian work. In France, it 
has a special impetus through training 
in human geography, which sensitizes 
historians to the idea of structure con- 
ceived as a discernible constancy of 
pattern in distribution maps. Pierre 
Goubert’s masterly study of the region 
of Beauvais in early modern times is 
only one among many remarkable 
French studies which are both history 
and descriptive sociology; it stands out 
through the admirable documentation of 
its demographic chapters, based on re- 
constitution of families.** Pierre Vilar’s 
history of the Catalan region is another 
extraordinarily vivid study, covering a 
much longer time span.*® Space forbids 
reference to other illuminating work in 
German and Jzalian regional history. 
American readers may however take 
pride in Charles Tilly’s book on the 
French Revolution as it was experienced 
in the region of zhe Vendée." Grounded 
in meticulous research, the book is at 
the same time delightfully written. It 
is the best demanstration to date of the 
value to a historian of some specific 
training in sociological theory. Yet 
Tilly ends by teasing the sociologists on 
what they themselves lose through the 
self-imposed limitations of their tem- 
poral horizon. 


THe SIGNIFICANCE OF CURRENT TRENDS 


The significance of the trends so 
briefly illustrated here would emerge 
more clearly if taere were space to com- 
ment at length on current European 


58 Pierre Goubert, Beauvais et le Beauvaists 
de 1600 à 1730 (Paris, 1960) 

58 Pierre Vilar, La Catalogne dans Espagne 
moderne (3 vols.; Paris, 1962). 

60 Charles Tilly, The Vendée: A Sociological 
Analysis of the Counterrevolution of 1793 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1964). ` 
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discussion of historical method in the 
broader sense. In Europe, philosophers 
of history do not merely gloss what 
other philosophers have said about his- 
tory; they read the work of historians, 
creating some common discourse. Ex- 
amples will be found in the writing of 
E. Callot,’ in the pages of the German 
journal Saeculum,®? and are becoming 
more frequent in History and Theory.’ 
Such discourse serves to clarify the his- 
torian’s role in helping to sustain the 
evolution of self-consciousness. J. H. 
Hexter’s pleasant ridicule of semantic 
confusions in the writing of English his- 
tory is a step in this direction.” More 
positive contributions will be found in a 
thoughtful essay of Folk Dovring’s,® in 
the pages of Past and Present, and in 
the collection now published of Marc 
Bloch’s scattered articles and critical 
work.®? .In his advocacy and practice 
of comparative study in history Marc 
Bloch made no fetish of it. If it is 
gaining ground today, it is not as an end 
in itself but as a means of helping the 
historian constantly to reorder his think- 
ing to the end of keeping control of the 
growth of knowledge through specializa- 
tion. To decry specialization is mere 
anemic pessimism: the record of Euro- 
pean historiography demonstrates that 
we are learning, not more about less, 
but more about man. 


8&1: E Calot, Ambiguities et antinomies de 
Vhistoire (Paris, 1962). 

62 Saeculum (Frieburg im Breisgau), now 
fifteen years old 

63 History and Theory (The Hague), three 
years old 

“f. H, Hexter, Reappraisals tn History 
(Evanston, I.: Northwestern University Press, 
1961). 

65 Folke Dovring, History as a Social Sd- 
ence: An Essay on the Nature and Purpose of 
Historical Studies (The Hague, 1960). 

66 Past and Present (Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford). 

67 Mélanges historiques (2 vols.; 
1963). i 
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Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1964 


EMBERSHIP in the Academy 
has increased steadily in recent 


years. These are the end-of-the-year 

figures: 
NO OF E he Meal oth ri 18,191 
LOGS» A E EEE 15,890 
1902 ea 14,736 
1G ETER 14,145 
Ee E wens Seon. 13,538 
e eee ee 13,442 
DOD Oi ig ies cen oar ga. 13,254 
DOD teh é Dieta Shee dee 12,919 


During the calendar year 1964, 5,062 
new members (the highest figure in our 
history) were enrolled, but 2,863 with- 
drew. A high rate of member turnover, 
ranging from one sixth to one fifth of 
the total membership, has obtained for 
the past generation. 


FINANCES 


The Academy income was $19,104 
higher in 1964 than in 1963. Dues in- 
creased by $16,363, royalties and dona- 
tions by $435, income from investments 
by $708, and returns from sales by 
$1,737. Advertising decreased by $306, 
and miscellaneous income by $732. 
$3,676 was realized from the sale of 
monographs. 

The Academy outgo was $18,261 
higher in 1964 than in 1963. General 
overhead rose by $2,204, new members’ 
costs by $5,201, THe ANNALS by $7,124, 
accounting by $3,426, and miscellaneous 
expenses by $2,897 ‘The cost of meet- 
ings declined by $20, members’ records 


by $1,700, sales costs by $333, and 
advertising costs by $527. 

All nonprofessional employees with a 
service of one year or more received a 
bonus of 4 per cent of annual salary. 

Our bank balance at the end of the 
year was $38,424. 

The auditors report that we had an 
operations surplus of $15,681 for 1964. 
Also, we realized a profit on the sale 
of securities of $211. At the end of the 
year, the cost value of our securities 
was $334,688 and the market value at 
the end of the year $442,284. This 
comparison is to be evaluated in the 
light of our policy of investing approxi- 
mately one third of our funds in bonds 
and of emphasizing yield rather than 
growth. It gives us satisfaction to re- 
port that we have been able to maintain 
a small operating surplus each year and 
also to keep our annual dues to a 
modest $10. 

Our total cash income for 1964 was 
$202,750 and our cash outlay $189,303. 
These figures do not include changes in 
the value of securities, or gains or losses 
from the sale of them, or changes in the 
value of inventory, real estate, or equip- 
ment. 

The totals on the Operations Report 
do not agree with those in the Auditor’s 
Report. They should not agree, because 
the Auditor’s Report reflects the de- 
preciation of building and equipment, 
whereas our Operations Report does not 
deal with these matters. 

The two reports have been completely 
reconciled in a conference between the 
Auditor and your President. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR THE 


Monts ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1964 


INCOME FROM OPERATIONS 


Dues and Subscnptions 
Sales 

Advertising.. 

Royalties and Donations 
Miscellaneous. 


INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS 


Dividends and Interest 
Cost of Securities Management 


Net Income 


TOTAL INCOME 


DISBURSEMENTS FOR OPERATIONS 
General Overhead. 
Meetings. 
New Members . 
THE ANNALS 
Accounts and Finance... 
Member Records 
Sales 
Advertising 
Miscellaneous 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 


MONOGRAPHS 


Income 
Expense 


CASH BALANCE 
Bank Balance, December 31, 1964. 


Petty Cash.. i : ay 


Postage Meter 


TOTAL December 31, 1964... 


MONTA 


$21,253 93 
1,639.45 
1,201.00 


75,00 


$24,169 38 


$ 1,173.52 
58.68 


. $ 1,114.84 


$25,284 22 


.. $11,179 39 


$ 13335 
6.37 


YEAR 


$143,241.90 
24,210.82. 
10,280.36 
1,238.63 
3,395.70 


$182,367 41 


$ 17,497 43 
790.93 


$ 16,706 50 


$199,073 91 


$ 19,525.79 
8,442.92 
30,427.03 
79,739.94 
10,153 91 
7,168.56 
10,597.30- 
3,190.15 
10,607.80 


$179,763 40 


$ 3,676.49 
` 9,540 06 


++ bee 82 28 eee 


enmene ¢ 


BUDGET 


$118,000.00 
25,000 00 
11,200.00 
500.00 
3,000.00 


$157,700 00 


$ 16,000.00 
800.00 


$ 15,200.00 


$172,900 00 


$ 20,000.00 
8,000.00 
25,000.00 
78,000 00 
8,500 00 
10,000.00 
9,500.00 
3,500 00 
10,000.00 


$172,500.00 


$ 729.58 
37,302.38 
300.00 
91.59 


$ 38,423.55 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1964 


REVENUE 


Dees and Subscriptions 
Membership Dues 
~ Subscriptions . 


Sales of Publications 
Monograph Sales 
Advertising and Royalties. . 


Interest and Dividends 


TOTAL REVENUE. 


EXPENSE 


Membership——Records... . 
Promotion 


THE ANNALS~~Production Costs 
Sales Costs 

Accounting and Finance Costs 

Office Operation 

Philadelphia Meeting 

Advertising and Royalties 

Monographs 

Refunds 

Payroll Taxes. 

TIAA 


TOTAL CASH EXPENSE 


$7,085 29 


32,470 42 


$97,722.75 
45,288 10 


23,725 53 
3,665 87 
10,823 77 


$39,555.71 


82,028.85 
9,745 64 
6,095 30 

19,790.61 
5,733.38 
3,312.87 
8,980 31 

747,65 
1,851 03 
669 96 


EXCESS OF CASH REVENUE OVER EXPENSES OF OPERATIONS 


Less: Depreciation 
Buildings 
Office Equipment 


NET PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS 


OTHER REVENUE 


Profit on sales of investments 


NET INCOME TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS .. 


330.00 


2,618.00 
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$143,010.85 


38,215 17 


181,226.02 
15,914.00 


$197,140 02 


178,511.31 


18,628 71 


2,948.00 


15,680.71 


211 28 


$ 15,891.99 
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PUBLICATIONS 


During 1964 tne six volumes of THE 
ANNALS dealt with the following sub- 
jects: 


The Changing Cold War, edited 
by D. F. Fleming, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of International Relations, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Urban Kevival: Goals and Standards, 
edited by Robert B. Mitchell, 
Director of Urban Studies, Pro- 
fessor of City Planning, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


City Bosses and Political Machines, 
edited by Lee S Greene, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
‘Tennessee. 


January 


March 


_ July Africa in Motion, edited by James 


C. Charlesworth. 


September Programs and Problems in Child 
Welfare, edited by Alan Keith- 
Lucas, Alumni Professor, Asso- 
ciate Dean, School of Social 
Work, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


November The Nor-Western World in Higher 
Educaton, edited by Donald N. 
Bigelow, Chief, Language and 
Area Centers Section, United 
States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Lyman H. 
Legters, Specialist for Language 
and Area Studies, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


Special supplementary articles have 
been published in some of these volumes. 
They are “Selected Aspects of Archaeol- 
ogy, 1958-1963,” by Robert H. Dyson, 
Jr., Associate Professor of Anthropology 
and Associate Curator of the Near East- 
ern Section of the University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, in the 
January 1964 volume; ‘““Theoretical Eco- 
nomics,” by Sidney Weintraub, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of Penn- 
sylvania, in March 1964; “Recent De- 
velopments in Latin-American History,” 
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by Robert N. Burr, Professor of His- 
tory, University of California, Los 
Angeles, in May 1964; “Recent De- 
velopments in Culture and Personality,” 
by John J. Honigmann, Professor of 
Anthropology, University of North 


Carolina, and Richard J. Preston, Re- ™ 


search Assistant, Institute for Research 

in Social Science, University of North 

Carolina, in July 1964; and “Some Re- 

cent Trends in Stratification Theory and 

Research,” by Raymond J. Murphy, As- 

sociate Professor of Sociology, Univer- 

sity of California, in November 1964. 
As planned so far, the publication 

program for 1965 includes, in addition 

to the January volume on The Negro 

Protest, edited by Arnold M. Rose, 

Professor of Sociology, University of 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, the 

following volumes: 

March New Nations: The Pi oblem of Pott- 
ical Development, edited by Karl 
von Vorys, Assistant Professor 
of Political Science, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

May Intergovernmental Relations in the 
United States, edited by Harry 
W. Reynolds, Jr, Director, In- 
stitute of Urban Studies, Munici- 
pal University of Omaha, Omaha, 
Nebraska, 

July Latin America Tomorrow, edited by 
James C. Charlesworth, 


September Political Sociaissation, edited by R.o- 
berta Sigel, Associate Professor of 
Political Science, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 
November Nonalignment in Foreign Affairs, 
edited by Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., 
Professor of Political Science, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


The rotating summaries of social sci- 
ence disciplines, established in 1961, are 
being continued. 

During 1964 the Book Department of 
Tue Annars published 457 reviews. 
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The majority of these reviews, 365, were 
‘written by college or university presi- 
dents, deans, professors, or lecturers, 38 
by members of private and university- 
sponsored research organizations, 15 by 
government and United Nations officials, 


«attive or retired, and 39 by others. 


Most reviewers were residents of the 
United States, but some were residents 
of Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cyprus, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, India, 
Italy, Mexico, Morocco, Nigeria, Re- 
public of the Congo, and Turkey. One 
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thousand and seventy-four books were 
listed in the Other Books section. 

One hundred and seventy-two re- 
quests were granted to reprint material 
from THe Annars. One hundred of 
these were to professors and other au- 
thors for use in books under preparation, 
and eight were to journals. Thirty-two 
requests were granted for classroom 
and adult education programs. Fifteen 
requests came from various departments 
of the government, including ten from 
the armed forces. 


RECENT ISSUES OF MONOGRAPHS 


Tille of Monograph Date Published Amount Printed Total Cost 
The Limits of Behavioralism in Political Science Oct 1962 12,880 $4,942.54 
Mathematics and the Social Sciences June 1963 30,166 7,766.02 
Achieving Excellence in the Public Service Aug 1963 17,230 8,023.18 
Leisure in America, Blessing or Curse? Apr. 1964 37,488 9,400.43 
Behav- Mathe- Public Leisure 
Free Distrébution’ toralism malics Service 
International City Managers Assn 1,000 
American Political Science Assn. 5,200 5.400 5,400 4,800 
Society for Public Administration 4,200 4,400 4,500 4,500 
American Sociological Assn 7,532 9,600 
American Economic Assn, 10,562 
Public Personnel Assn. 2,700 
American Municipal Assn 1,000 1,000 
Recreation Associations anc Depts 1,000 
State Planning Board 250 
Committee Chairman, State Legislatures 250 
Members of the Academy 13,450 
9,400 27,894 14,600 34,850 
MEETINGS izations. Approximately 800 different 


The 1964 Spring Meeting, organized 
around the theme A frica in Motion, sus- 
tained the traditions of our meetings in 
respect of the size of audiences, the in- 
terest displayed, and the great divers- 
ity of organizations represented by 
delegates. Twenty-two countries sent 
official delegations, also 12 missions to 
the United Nations, 9 public jurisdic- 
tions, 6 federal governmental agencies, 
159 American and foreign universities 
and colleges, and 175 international, 
civic, scientific, and commercial organ- 


persons attended one or more of the ses- 
sions. A typical attendance for a ses- 
sion was between 600 and 700. 

The subject of the 1965 Spring Meet- 
ing (April 9 and 10 in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia) will be 
Latin America Tomorrow. We expect 
to have public figures (government 
officials and ambassadors), but we shall 
also continue to rely heavily on scholars 
and writers. We expect the tone of the 
meeting to be exposition and analysis, 
rather than criticism and contumely. 
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Following the example of the 1964 
Spring Meeting, we shall have five ses- 
sions with two speakers each. The July 
volume of THE ANNALS will contain the 
papers presented at the meeting. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Messrs. Linton, Charlesworth, and 
Eiseley were re-elected to three-year 
terms as Directors. Also elected to a 
three-year term was Walter M. Phillips, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the with- 
drawal of James P. Warburg. All of the 
officers elected for the calendar year 
1964 were re-elected for the calendar 
year 1965, witk the exception that Clark 
Kerr, President of the University of 
California, was elected to the post of 
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Vice-President to take the place of 
Herbert Hoover, deceased. ` 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE BOARD oF DIRECTORS 


M. Albert Linton 
Thorsten Sellin 
Stephen B. Sweeney 
Norman D., Palmer 
James C. Charlesworth 
Howard C. Petersen 
Roy F. Nichols 

Loren C. Eiseley 
Donald R. Young 


ee reaae, 


‘Carroll V. Newsom 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Fischer 
Walter M. Phillips 


15 March 1964 


Book Department 


POLITICAL SCIENCE, GOVERNMENT, AND THE LAW ..... 0... sees e ents cence eens 


ECONOMICS AND LABOR ......e0cccceeeaes 


POLITICAL SCIENCE, GOVERNMENT, 
AND THE LAW 


ALBERT SOMIT and JOSEPH ‘TANENHAUS. 

American Political Science: A Profile of 

a Discipline. Pp. xiv, 171. New York: 

Atherton Press, 1964. $5.75. 

Political scientists are naturally fond of 
discussing the power structure when focus- 
ing upon problems of government, society, 
and groups of all kinds. It was therefore 
quite predictable that when two political 
scientists set out to construct the “profile 
of a discipline,” they would concentrate 
upon the sources and distribution of power 
within the profession. The authors point 
out that “there are many standards by 
which a discipline can be judged. We 
might assess, for example, its contributions 
to human knowledge, its prestige and stand- 
ing among the other sciences, or the mate- 
rial rewards enjoyed by its practitioners. 
Another yardstick would be the influence 
it exerts on public policy and the part it 
plays in molding public opinion” (p. 123). 
None of these, however, was chosen by 
Somit and Tanenhaus in their analysis of 
the American Political Science Association. 
They decided to investigate only the atti- 
tudes of members on matters of interest to 
them as well as to the authors concerning 
patks to success within the profession. 

In subordinating larger issues relating to 
whether or not political scientists are mak- 
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ing signifcant contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the governmental process to prob- 
lems solely intraprofessional, the authors 
missed an important opportunity to illumi- 
nate and challenge the profession. The 
book may become nothing more than a 
conversation piece for cocktail parties and 
coffee klatches of professors and graduate 
students within the discipline interested in 
engaging in the futile game of ranking de- 
partments, fields, and individuals. 

The book deals almost exclusively with 
what members of the profession think is 
important in getting ahead. How signifi- 
cant, political scientists were asked, are 
such factors as: volume of publication; the 
school at which the doctorate was received; 
having the right connections; ability to get 
research support; quality of publication; 
textbook authorship; luck or chance; school 
of first full-time appointment; self-promo- 
tion (“brass”); teaching ability? Re- 
spondents were asked to give a rating of 
“excellent,” “good,” “fair,” “poor,” or 
“can’t say,” to thirty-three departments of 
political science offering graduate degrees 
Moreover, they were asked to give a pres- 
tige rating to the major journals in the field, 
and to express intensity of opinion—“agree 
strongly,” “agree,” “disagree,” “disagree 
strongly,” or “can’t say’—on a number of 
issues the authors’ consider important to 
the profession. 

After receiving questionnaire answers 
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through the mail, a listing of the “top 11” 
departments was made. What joy must 
have reigned in these chosen departments 
upon finding that they were among the 
select! After some simple arithmetic, the 
authors found that “less than 5 per cent of 
the political scientists at these schools [the 
top 11] have dcctorates from schools out- 
side the top eleven and that the exceptions 
occur almost entirely among the institutions 
in the lower half of the group.” Prospec- 
tive political scientists might heed this, 
provided they ars concerned primarily with 
moving up a professional ladder constructed 
from the opinions of a sample group of 
members. 

Regardless of the fairly elaborate meth- 
ods the authors used to refine their opinion 
analysis, many questions can be raised 
about the validity and importance of the 
survey. How much time and effort was 
given to filling out the questionnaires, and 
indeed how many were handed over to col- 
leagues or graduéte students outside of the 
sample group to answer? Did respondents 
engage in extensive consultation before 
answering, and if they did would this not 
affect the validity of the results? These 
problems always arise in regard to mail 
questionnaires, raising doubts about the 
accuracy of the responses. Recognizing 
that it was the intention of the study to 
find out what the profession thinks about 
matters and not how things are in reality, 
it may be questioned how meaningful 
opinion is when based upon tremendous 
differences in information possessed by 
the respondents and occasionally extracted 
from individuals who may have given little 
thought to many of the questions before 
receiving the questionnaire. 

Because of the narrow nature of the 
study, the “‘profile of a discipline” given in 
this book will be of concern primarily to 
political scientists. Those in other pro- 
fessions will find only portions of the book 
interesting. All should take the conclusions 
with a grain of salt. 

PETER WOLL 

Associate Professor of Politics 

' Brandeis University “ 


WILLIAM ANDERSON. Mans Quest for Po- 
litical Knowledge: The Study and Teach- 


sng of Politics in Ancient Times. Pp. 

viii, 381. Minneapolis: University of 

Minnesota Press, 1964. $8.00. 

This is not just another history of po- 
litical theory. Rather, it is intended to be 
a history of the study of political theory. 


Professor Anderson is concerned with the. 


following kinds of questions: What sorts of 
men have developed political theories in 
the past? How were they trained? How 
did they conceive of their function in soci- 
ety? How did society in its turn regard 
them? Under what sorts of conditions did 
they work? How and when did the various 
subdivisions of the subject emerge as dis- 
tinct types of inquiry (pp. 7, 14-15)? 
These are certainly important, difficult, 
and interesting questions. Professor An- 
derson has put us in his debt by seeking to 
answer them; it is not his fault if, despite 
an immense amount of research, he is un- 
able to offer us firm answers. For the 
simple fact is that the relevant data for the 
periods with which this volume is con- 
cerned have not survived and cannot be 
inferred with any confidence from the 
sketchy materials available. For the most 
part, then, Professor Anderson is reduced 
to somewhat inconclusive speculation. For 
instance, writing of Mesopotamia he says, 
“It is hard to imagine so complete a devel- 
opment of governments... without leaders 
and scribes having given a great deal of 
thought and study to political problems” 
(p. 27). We may-agree; but this does not 
tell us what these scribes thought or how 
they studied. And at the end of a long 
survey of surviving documents—myths, 
epics, law .codes—Professor Anderson can 
only repeat, “there must have been men in 
the administration, close to the king, giving 
constant study to problems of government, 
but they have left few if any direct records 
of their work as students of government” 
(p. 42). This is not a very substantial con- 
clusion, especially since “few if any” should 
really read “no” Or, as another example, 
consider the chapter on Aristotle (pp. 259- 
279): of course we know what Aristotle 
thought about political theory, for his lec- 
tures have survived. But we know almost 
nothing about these matters that concern 
Professor Anderson—for instance, about 
how Aristotle’s research program was set 
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up—and all we have to go on are odd bits 
"and pieces of gossip retailed centuries later 
by writers like Diogenes Laertius and 
Pluterch. Professor Anderson seems to me 
too ready to accept such stories uncritically 
at their face value—perhaps because, if he 
_ floes not, there is virtually nothing one can 
say about what went on in the Lyceum. 

All in all, however, this volume is a use- 
ful and interesting survey of large masses 
of material which are otherwise not readily 
available in one place. Part I, about 80 
pages, covers “three ancient literate socie- 
ties’”—Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Israel; 
Part II, 200 pages, is devoted to Greece; 
Part III, only 50 pages, sketches Hellen- 
istic times and the Roman Empire. There 
is a short “Epilogue” which summarizes 
Professor Anderson’s findings and under- 
takes to account for “the relative precocity 
in political studies that the Greeks demon- 
strated” (p. 334). 

We are promised a second volume which 
will bring the account down to the con- 
temporary scene, but if Professor Ander- 
son continues to collect materials at the 
same rate he is likely to need more than 
one more volume. Each of these, we may 
expect, will be more useful than its prede- 
cessors, as he reaches periods where more 
evidence is available on how political 
theorists work. 

W. T. JONES 

Professor of Philosophy 

Pomona College 


REINHARD Benpix. Nation-Building and 
Citizenship: Studies of Our Changing 
Social Order. Pp. xii, 314. New York: 
Jobn Wiley & Sons, 1964. $7.75. 


Described as the first of a series of com- 
parative developmental studies, this volume 
admirably meets the honor of its position. 
It is comphehensive in both empirical range 
and theoretical insight, and it is well writ- 
ten. Bendix’s earlier study, Work and 
Authority in Industry, marked his impres- 
sive advent into the field of comparative 
political sociology and the writing of his 
more recent volume on Max Weber, quite 
apart from its intrinsic goodness, was ex- 
cellent preparation for the writing of this 
one. For Max Weber is, above any other 
figure in social thought. the real Eminence 
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behind all contemporary works in compara- 
tive and historical political sociology. 

Since World War II, some fifty former 
colonial or dependent territories have be- 
come separate states. Their study by social 
scientists in terms of the nation-building 
and capital-producing processes involved is 
perhaps the most distinctive and creative 
area of the social sciences today. It is an 
area in which all social disciplines find com- 
mon focus. It has inevitably brought to 
the fore techniques of comparison and of 
utilization of history. The great merit of 
this book lies in its cross-uses of history and 
contemporery comparison. ‘Thus, we find 
Bendix re-examining the history of policy 
in the West since the Middle Ages in light 
of questions and insights that have emerged 
from the study of today’s new nations. 
And, properly, he brings to the comparative 
study of new nations insights drawn from 
the experiences of the “new nations” of 
France, Germany, and England in the early 
modern European era. 

The first half of the book begins with an 
analysis of the nature of authority in the 
feudal age and then, in widening compass, 
deals with the transformation of feudal 
authority into the modern nation, resting 
upon class instead of estate, national 
plebiscitarian rather than local unity, and 
bureaucratic rather than patrimonial man- 
agement. In the process of this transfor- 
mation, the rise of citizenship becomes the 
very fulcrum, as it were, of the great 
change, and in this Bendix does not err. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the contemporary world. We are given a 
comparative treatment of authority—public 
and private—in western Europe and Russia; 
of Japan and Germany in terms of the pre- 
conditions of development—here the em- 
phasis is on the two types of aristocracy 
involved; and, finally, an intensive analysis 
of “public authority in a developing po- 
litical community”: India. The essential 
perspective of the section on India is the 
“striking contrast to European experience” 
presented by the “hiatus between modern- 
izing elite” and “the ‘communal’ ties in the 
population at large.” His treatment of 
India is penetrating and illuminating, and 
although the contrast with the West is in- 
deed striking—caste alone insuring this— 
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there are enough points in common in the 
two histories to give the contrast special 
dimension. 

Social change is, in a sense, the master 
category within which the book falls and, 
both as theorist and as empirical worker, 
Professor Bendix deals throughout with 
the varied implications of the problem of 
change. He does this as historian rather 
than as “systems-analyst.” Before we 
can properly ask how social change comes 
about, we should know, he writes, what 
changes have occurred; that is, what do we 
want to explain and on what must we base 
our predictions. For this reason, then, we 
stay away from largely hypothetical extra- 
polations and “stay closer to the historical 
evidence than would be possible on the 
assumption that societies are natural sys- 
tems.” It is one of the marks of the book’s 
high merit that this is precisely what Pro- 
fessor Bendix does, and he earns our 
gratitude, 

ROBERT A. NISBET 

Professor of Sociology 

University of California 

Riverside 


KARL DE SCHWEINITZ, JR. Industrialiga- 
tion and Democracy: Economic Necessi- 
ties and Political Possibilities. Pp. vii, 
309. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964. $6.95. 


The author believes that “guided” de- 
mocracy is the only democracy possible for 
societies now emerging into industrialism. 
He does not prove this thesis—though he 
believes that his argument is valid and that 
the facts bear him out—but he assumes it 
and then tries to show that it cannot be 
otherwise. His demonstration is essentially 
historical: the book is an examination of 
the history of some of the relationships be- 
tween economic growth and the emergence 
of democratic political institutions. Pro- 
fessor de Schweinitz wishes to make ex- 
plicit the conditions that are “necessary to, 
but not sufficient for, democracy,” and he 
starts with definitions and descriptions of 
processes apart irom specific institutional 
content. From zhese as premises, he de- 
duces what he calls political prerequisites 
for economic growth and discusses the 


effects upon different political systems of 


different levels of income. These systems ' 


are Britain, the United States, and Germany 
in the late eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, twentieth century Russia, and the 
relevance of these social experiences to 


contemporary underdeveloped countries. 4 


During the last two centunes the initia- 
tive for economic development has shifted 
more and more to the State Democrati- 
zation once resulted from the demands of 
rising entrepreneurial and laboring classes, 
but these groups now find it much more 
difficult to gain autonomy and, in an im- 
poverished soclety—often nondemocratic— 
autonomy is virtually impossible. Thus 
today, “the Euro-American route .. . is 
closed” and democratic states must be built 
by other means. Education is one of these 
means, but it is an insufficient condition for 
democracy—witness Germany for many 
successive generations. Education is “a 
crucial means of imparting to individuals a 
sense of their own importance to the com- 
munity and their right to... political par- 
ticipation.” But, de Schweinitz argues, a 
subsistence economy has no surplus for ed- 
ucation, and so “the income variable is also 
related to the problem of forming a con- 
sensus appropriate for democracy.” A so- 
ciety with a subsistence economy cannot 
tolerate economic conflict and remain stable. 
By contrast, a high income economy can 
afford to establish “a presumption in favor 
of compromise as a value relevant to other 
phases of life,” for example, collective bar- 
gaining. Even then, however, the power of 
government to control behavior by virtue 
of its mastery of both weapons technology 
and the technology of communication 
makes popular pressures less compelling. 
The social discontent of today’s emerging 
societies is greater than that of the nine- 
teenth century because the economic 
“hump” which has to be surmounted dur- 
ing the “takeoff” period in order to achieve 
self-sustaining growth, is greater today. 
Yet, emerging governments cannot permit 
its articulation, else growth would thereby 
be jeopardized. These governments incline 
toward totalitarian control of labor by en- 
forcing “necessary” sacrifices for the sake 
of a great future. 
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Professor de Schweinitz believes that the 
‘liberal tradition is “inappropriate” for 
twentieth-century development. He defines 
that tradition in Isaiah Berlin’s terms—as 
negative freedom—that is, that absence of 
governmental restraint which is the tri- 
_jimph of society over the State. Today, 
~ however, the impulse for change comes 
from the State, “which has reason to be- 
lieve that it knows better than private indi- 
viduals what is in their best interests.” 
Such a state cannot be expected to volun- 
tarily relinquish many of its powers, even 
though the future spread of democracy de- 
pends upon its doing so. We should cease 
measuring the moral worth of other nations 
in terms of free elections and majonity rule, 
and we should realize that western nations 
would have failed these tests at a compara- 
ble stage of economic development. 

An author whose sole aim was to ex- 
plicate problems may perhaps be excused 
from proposing solutions to them in those 
cases where his avowed aim has been ac- 
complished. Here it has not been, unless 
the aim was to rehash history. Presum- 
ably, the vocabulary of ethics and political 
philosophy with which his essay is replete 
is meant to characterize dimensions other 
than the historical. However, the book is 
devoid not only of social-philosophical ar- 
gument, but also of the logical analysis of 
economic, political, or philosophical answers 
to the “ineluctable and unwelcome” ques- 
tion——‘“How?”—which is so repetitiously 
posed through three hundred pages. De 
Schweinitz insists that he rejects totalitar- 
ian democracy and its inversion of the wel- 
fare function, and in this regard he cites 
Robespierre as well as Soviet Marxism. At 
the same time he reminds us that Patrick 
Henry probably spoke on a full stomach. 
And, in his closing paragraph he para- 
phrases Churchill on the dependence of the 
rany upon the few, yet begs us to heed the 
Actonian warning Today’s philosopher- 
kings are the political economists: but in 
neither ethical principle nor empirical evi- 
dence does he offer criteria, leading princi- 
ples, or operational touchstones for dis- 
tingimshing between “guidance” and dic- 
tatorship. This is more the pity because 
many of his observations are astute, and his 
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analysis of the tensions between industrial- 
ization and democracy in the modern world 
has much to commend it. But without at 
least tentative valuational criteria which 
are in turn testable by experience, this re- 
mains, quite literally, an academic exercise. 
SAMUEL E. GLUCK 

Assistant Professor 

Division of Business 

Hofstra University 


Leste Lipson. The Democratic Civiliza- 
tion. Pp. xii, 614. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1964 $10.00. 

It is well-nigh impossible to do justice to 
this rich, thoughtful, brave book in a brief 
review. This study is broad in scope, bold 
in statement, and—happily—encourages one 
to believe that the great tradition of de 
Tocqueville and Bryce is still very much 
alive. 

Lipson’s subject is the democratic civili- 
zation. He argues that the ‘fundamental 
purpose of the democratic state is... to 
contribute through political activity to 
human civilization.” Fundamentally, he 
seeks to examine and appraise democracy in 
terms of a general theory of the political 
process which envisages politics as a union 
of social, political, and philosophical char- 
acteristics. Consequently, he explores so- 
cial context—for example, race, language, 
religion, geopolitics, economics; politics and 
institutional framework—voters, party sys- 
tems, constitutions, representative cham- 
bers, leadership; and philosophical ideals— 
liberty and equality, majority rule and mi- 
nority rights, consent and dissent. Wisely, 
he interprets the state as a creative broker 
“which adjusts social issues in terms of 
philosophical alternatives and, conversely, 
adapts the desirable to the contingencies of 
the practicable ” 

Lipson’s method is comparative and ana- 
lytical. “Study the past, observe the pres- 
ent, estimate the future, reflect, analyze, 
systematize, and counsel.” He judiciously 
compares similarities and differences. He 
does not hesitate to dip into history for a 
fuller understanding of social forces which 
may, for example, illuminate the origin and 
behavior of varying party systems He 
strongly emphasizes the ethical ingredient 
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in democratic politics and shares with his 
readers his keen and vigorous judgments 
on countries, parties, leadership, representa- 
tive essemblies, and the contradictions of 
traditional democratic concepts. 

Many of his central findings and con- 
clusions are both stimulating and sobering. 
Successful democracies began with revolu- 
tion but develop by evolution. The fully 
mature democracy is a recent phenomenon 
and, in history, a rarity. Where diversities 
involving race, religion, and language exist, 
“a democratic regime is possible only if 
dissimilars are either treated .as equels 
or permitted to assimilate voluntarily.” 
There is “a firm correlation between the 
compatibility of democracy withisea power 
and its incompatibility with large-scale lard 
power.” “Democracy has been able to 
flourish in agrarian no less than ‘industrial 
societies; in areas where usable’ resources 
are scarce, and in cthers blessed with 
abundance; in conjunction with either a 
low or high volume of state activity.” 
Parties derive their content from society, 
but shape program anc membership, with 
the help of philosophy. in a creative po- 
litical framework. Modern democracies 
have largely succeeded in achieving their 
earlier primary objectives of political, eco- 
nomic, and social advarce. But they still 
have a challenging future in the ‘areas of 
regional and global government, and in 
the new states. 

And as we turn to these two challenges 
in the modern world, we can be encour- 
aged by Lipson’s final words: “Democracy, 
its critics reiterate, is not government by 
the best and the wisest. But of all forms of 
government known and tried, democracy is 
the wisest and the best.” 

NEAL RIEMER 

Professor of Political Science 

The Uriversity of Wisconsin 

at Milwaukee 


SARGENT SHRIVER. Poirt of the Lance. 
Pp xi, 240. New York: Harper & Row, 
1964. $4.95. 


No figure remaining in the present ad- 
ministration better symbolizes the Kennedy 
ideal, with its use of the talented amateur, 
finicky avcidance of the cliché, and repudi- 
ation of the bureaucratic, than Sargent 
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Shriver. With the Peace Corps he imag- 
inatively captured the idealism and the~ 
vigor of youthful America, and now, 
through Johnson’s War on Poverty, he is to 
be given an even greater challenge in the 
most intransigent underdeveloped area of 
all. If good will can overcome apathy, 
perhaps one more tradition—that the poor 
are always with wus--can be shattered. 
Point of the Lance is an expression of that 
good will, just as the Peace Corps is a hint 
of what it can do. 

The book itself, apart from the first 
thirty-two pages, is a collection of speeches 
made between 1956 and 1964 on a variety 
of occasions, ceremonial and otherwise. 
They were good speeches: they convey ex- 
citement, taste, sensitiveness, humor, charm, 
and, taken one by one, brevity. Putting 
them together in a book was doubtless a 
good idea: they give the reader the feeling 
that he has come to know Sargent Shriver, 
who is a man worth knowing. But the book 
should not be read at one sitting, and parts 
of it, notably the last sections, should 
probably not be read at all. 

The call to service uttered in each of 
these speeches——one of the better ones calls 
for “a tithe of our time’—is the same 
appeal that led 100,000 to apply for Peace 
Corps duty and 12,000 to accept it In 
seeing politics as “the enlargement of the 
possible,” Shriver would substitute indi- 
vidual creativeness and dedication for rules 
and systematic administration, and he calls 
on each citizen for his participation in fight- 
ing two great evils of our age, racism and 
want. The principal weapon in both of 
these campaigns is education, where Shriver 
seems to suggest the amateur has most to 
offer—no staff member, volunteer or other- 
wise, is to be allowed to serve in the same 
role over five years. And there would be 
no room for political rivalry in these cam- 
paigns: “The problems are too large and 
too important to be left to normal political 
methods.” 

There can be no quarrel with the idealism 
and the vitality of this response to the 
challenges of poverty. And perhaps, with 
President Johnson’s astute generalship— 
Shriver calls him a Founding Father of the 
Peace Corps—there will yet be a concen- 
trated attack. But the first previews of 
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the proposed budget suggest limited rather 
‘than total warfare. If Shriver was right in 
observing that “America has been engaged 
in a war on poverty from the beginning,” 
he may have to use his eloquence now to 
prove to some politicians—who do, after 
all, prefer normal methods--that what 
` America has been doing from the beginning 
is not enough. 
Jonn D. MONTGOMERY 
Professor of Public Administration 
Harvard University 


Joser S. CrarK. Congress: The Sapless 
Branch. Pp xvi, 268 New York: 
Harper & Row, 1964 $495, 


In a highly readable and at times almost 
impassioned style, the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania advocates measures for the 
reform of Congress and of the political 
system of which it is a part. He writes 
from a basic premise (p 19) that govern- 
ment should be strong and forceful at home 
and abroad “to protect both freedom and 
democracy.” 

The sting and drama of the Senator’s 
book, enlivened by historical summaries and 
anecdotes about his colleagues, come from 
his emphasis on the limitations and inade- 
quacies of Congress. Scant space is given 
to its institutional contributions. Indeed, 
he writes (p. 24), “Since the foundation of 
the Republic, Congress has rarely initiated 
anything, rarely faced up to current prob- 
lems, even more rarely resolved them.” 

Sir Denis Brogan, celebrated for his 
prescient observations of American politics, 
in his Introduction agrees with the Sena- 
tor’s thesis that reform is needed He com- 
ments (p xili) that “Senator Clark is quite 
well aware that his criticisms ... will be 
highly unpopular on the Hill.” Sir Denis 
hints, moreover (p. xiv), at the problem 
of balance “TI am, in fact, perfectly pre- 
pared to believe that Congress is underesti- 
mated by the average voter, and certainly 
many Representatives and Senators I know 
work much harder, more efficiently and 
roore honestly than most voters realize.” 

In his far-ranging and candid analysis of 
organizational and procedural difficulties, 
Senator Clark is particularly critical (pp. 
112-13) of the unrepresentativeness in “the 
Congressional Establishment” consisting “of 
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those Democratic chairmen and ranking 
Republican members of the important leg- 
islative committees who, through seniority 
and pressures exerted on junior colleagues, 
control the institutional machinery of Con- 
gress. . . . The bonds which hold the Con- 
gressional Establishment together are: 
white supremacy; a stronger devotion to 
property than to human rights; support of 
the military establishment; belligerence in 
foreign affairs; and a determination to pre- 
vent Congressional reform ” 

As internal reforms the Senator suggests 
(p. 166): (1) changing “the party leader- 
ship structure so that . . . a majority will 
decide party policy and enforce party disci- 
pline against recalcitrant members”; (2) 
altering procedures in both houses “so that 
a majority can act when it is ready to act”; 
(3) substituting “cooperation for competi- 
tion” in relations between the two houses 
and with the President; and (4) enforcing 
ethical standards. Among external reforms 
he proposes (pp. 211-32) more competition 
between national party policies, wider par- 
ticipation in financing party politics, re- 
form of the electoral college, further guar- 
anties of the rigkt to vote, and election of 
ali Senators and Representatives simul- 
taneously with the President for four-year 
terms. 

Whether Senator Clark’s proposals should 
be adopted or studied will be subject to 
debate. Ignoring them, or especially their 
implications, would not be helpful to Con- 
gress or to the country. It is unlikely, 
even with greater liberal strength in Con- 
gress, that all of them will be put into ef- 
fect quickly or without mutations from po- 
litical compromise. 

FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 

Professor and Director 

Bureau of Governmental Research 

University of Maryland 


Jonn LANKFORD. Congress and the Foun- 
dations in the Twentieth Century. Pp. 
ix, 142. River Falls: Wisconsin State 
University, 1964. No price. 


In the past half century American foun- 
dations have been scrutinized, albeit in 
somewhat fragmentary fashion, by four con- 
gressional bodies. Brief resumés of these 
investigations and some antecedent history 
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are provided by John Lankford in this 
work. The facts given are accurate and 
well-ordered so far es they go, but they do 
not go nearly as far as one might expect 
from the title. It :s, however, a straight- 
forward introduction to its subject, useful 
for the uninitiated, but no more than that. 

Cne who reads only this single vclume 
concerning foundations may be left with a 
negative view of this form of philanthropy 
in spite of the author’s evident over-all 
positive attitude. The charges levied 
against foundations in the congressional 
investigations reviewed are cataloguec with- 
out obvious omission, The speciousness of 
some charges and the limited incidence of 
others are suggeszed, but little more than 
suggested in most instances. and sometimes 
much too delicately for the present review- 
er’s taste. The defense is given much less 
than equal time. This is a natural conse- 
quence of historical research restricted to 
readily available documentary sources, 
mainly those of congressional origin There 
is no indication that the author sought out 
she congressmen, public officials, and foun- 
dation personne} involved in tne Cox, 
Reece, and Patman investigations for their 
recollections of unpublished facts, opinions, 
and Jeads which could have given better 
balance and made the printed record more 
intelligible. For example, it skould not 
have been difficult to obtain better under- 
standing than is offered of why Congress- 
man Cox seems to have' changed his mind 
about foundations, of why there was good 
foundation cc-operation with the Cox Com- 
mittee but nct with that headed by Con- 
gressman Reeze and of the degree of valid- 
ity of the statement that Congressman Pat- 
man’s study “involved a more ambitious 
and apparently scientific approach than 
that taken by any previous investigation” 
(page 93). | 

In regretting that criticisms of founda- 
tions loom so much larger than responses to 
them and that documentary research was 
not supplerrented by inquiry of the many 
living individuals involved in the congres- 
sional procedures considered, the reviewer 
of course js committing the common re- 
viewer’s sin of chiding an author for not 
doing what he did not set out to do. The 
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defense is that it is desired to recommend 
the book as an introductory guide to its- 
subject and that this may only be done if 
the posting of signs for caution is permitted. 
Donan R. YOUNG 
Visiting Professor 
The Rockefeller Institute 
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SIDNEY LENS. The Futile Crusade: Anti- 
Communism as American Credo. Pp. 
256. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1964. 
$5.00. 


Since 1917 communism has been the 
“great fear” in American life; since 1946 
anticommunism—not to be confused with 
opposition to communist theory or practice 
—has been the great purpose of our na- 
tional existence. The results have been 
disastrous. 

We have failed to understand the rela- 
tionship of communism and nationalism. 
The anti-Communist opposes both, in the 
belief that, after the former has been de- 
feated, programs of national independence 
and social reform can then be advanced. 
Communist leaders have exploited the at- 
traction of nationalism; ours have not. 

Most of the book is devoted to illustra- 
tions of this thesis; in 170 pages the author 
skips around the world, pointing out Amer- 
ican errors and inconsistencies. Failures 
everywhere! Only in Burma was our side 
successful, when socialist reforms broke the 
Communist attack. But Latin America of- 
fers the “final disaster.” Is there any 
chance that reforms can be instituted and 
the revolution avoided, with the United 
States allied with a power elite which has 
nothing in common with the people? At 
least Castro offers them something. 

Anticommunism has been its own worst 
enemy; we have defeated ourselves. There 
can be hope only by recognizing that radi- 
cal nationalism is on the march and cannot 
be stopped, and that military power is ob- 
solete. The Communist world is here to 
stay. We must compete with it to see who 
can solve problems more successfully. 
What are needed are: land reform; a system 
of co-operatives; village development plans; 
educational, health, and housing programs; 
customs unions; and common markets. 
In the United States we need a war on 
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poverty and slums, an er.d to racial discrim- 
ination, a restoration of liberty, and a com- 
plete system of social security and health 
insurance. 

It is easy to quarrel with specifics in the 
book: Argentia was a place and not a ship, 
while Lens’ assessment cf Soviet willingness 
to pay World War I debts hardly coincides 
with the facts. One can scoff at the state- 
ment that “It is inconceivable that should 
the United States disarm . . . Russia could 
resist pressures at home for a simular 
course.” At least this author has offered 
some constructive suggestions. If the thesis 
is not original, the discussion superficial, 
and the argument too all-inclusive, the 
book does emphasize a basic dilemma for 
our policy-makers, The President’s plans 
for the Great Society must be very gratify- 
ing to Mr. Lens. 

Donato G. BISHOP 

Syracuse University 


Z. A. B. ZEMAN. Nasi Propaganda. Pp. 
mili, 226. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964. $7.00. 


The final irony of Nazi propaganda suc- 
cess was that German vouths and aged vet- 
erans went on fighting in the spring of 1945 
for a worthless, lost cause in which Hitler 
himself no longer believed. “The process 
that Hitler had set into motion could not 
be reversed,” says Prcfessor Zeman. The 
dynamic forces of mass persuasion had be- 
come a Frankenstein, operating without 
reason, disdaining the purposes for which 
they were created. 

This well-integrated, tightly-documented 
history of Nazi propaganda presents us with 
a consummate case study of a rabid, na- 
tionalistic thought-control system The 
book’s greatest value might be in applying 
the lessons of history to contemporary 
burgeoning of Communist Chinese propa- 
ganda. As the Hitler-Goebbels design soon 
passed from the stage of German nation- 
alism to European expansionism, the Red 
Chinese are now extending their military- 
propaganda system throughout Asia On 
a smaller scale we see the successful Castro 
with his revolutionary ambitions in Central 
or South America. 
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Professor Zeman stresses Nazi success in 

spite of its “lack of a genuine ideological 
impulse.” But who is to say what propa- 
ganda is “genuine” since all persuasion is a 
means to an end? In this regard, it would 
have been helpful had the author set forth 
some specific criteria by which a scholar 
might evaluate propaganda. For example, 
how does one distinguish real from pre- 
tended goals? Which techniques of thought 
manipulation can be classified so that a 
student may apply principles, terms, and 
value judgments to other current systems, 
including even our own political party pro- 
grams. 
If propaganda was an essential ingredient 
of Hitler’s success, the fruit of this careful 
study could probably be epitomized in two 
points: What was the Nazis’ unique “asset 
and how was this asset cancelled out? 

First, author Zeman stresses the impor- 
tance of proper timing of suggestion-plus- 
violence The discontented masses were 
eager to imbibe the challenging doctrine 
which was presented by Hitler and Goeb- 
bels with an audacious genius which reck- 
lessly distorted the truth to win the day. 
But without the reinforcement of Storm- 
trooper violence in the early stages and the 
Wehrmacht coercion later, the persuasion 
of suggestion would have failed. 

In answer to the second question about 
counterpropaganda, it is the lesson of his- 
tory that Truth was not victorious until 
Stalingrad and other military defeats ex- 
posed the lies of the Nazis to the German 
people. 

The lesson which we students of history 
learn from Professor Zeman and the Lon- 
don-situated Wiener Library which spon- 
sored the book is that painstaking analysis 
of a thousand sources—listed in the ap- 
pendices—is the fundamental technique 
which will make this study more valuable 
to historians than the loose, illogical, and 
undocumented Mein Kampf. 

D. LINCOLN HARTER 

Special Assistant to the President 

Westminster Choir College 

Princeton, New Jersey 


AMITAI ETZIONI. The Moon-Doggle: Do- 
mestic and International Implications of 
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the Space Race. Pp. xv, 198. Garden 

City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1964! $4.50. 

Tbis is admittedly and openly a polemic 
book. However, since it was conceived 
and executed by a social scientist with a 
gift for exposition, it keeps the controversy 
at a very high standard. Any debater need- 
ing the best assemblage of argument favor- 
ing drastic reallocation of Research and De- 
velopment (R & D) effort will find this 
work a major resource, complete with quo- 
tation3 from leading figures and citations 
from the official record. The time is highly 
appropriate for debate because. according 
to the reports from my colleagues in survey 
research, quite specific attitudes on the 
space race are forming in the general pub- 
lic. 
The study arose out of an international 
affairs seminar held for a group of con- 
gressmen and members of the executive 
branck, when the irrationalities inherent in 
the man-in-space program and its failure to 
gain the desired prestige overseas were 
becoming glaringly evident, but the man-in- 
space entrepreneurs were still able to blan- 
ket the front page coverage. e detrec- 
tors of the program, with only 1 few para- 
graphs allocated to them, sounded a bit 
petulant in comparison to the heroics of the 
new circumnavigators, whether Russian or 
American. Etzioni has made :these ob- 
jectors champions of reason, demonstrating 
how tkeir arguments blast each supporting 
claim raised to justify the twenty billion 
dollar lunar visit. 

The alternative he proposes is |a Science- 
for-Development-Agency intended to estab- 
lish leadership in the use of science and 
technology for world develoonieut He 
did not assert that this effort could become 
big encugh to replace the space |race com- 
oletely. It was recognized, for example, 
that the proportion of social science in such 
an effort may quickly exhaust the normal 
output of the universities, due to lack of 
past support. 

What is the best countervailing) argument 
to Etzioni’s theses? What body iof experi- 
ences and facts put me among the neutra-s 
and others I respect into the camp of the 
advocates of the man-in-space program? 

In 1960, on a trip to Washington, I recall 
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very vividly being approached independ- 
ently by two associate directors of different 
government laboratories, each of them ex- 
plaining that they most feared the combi- 
nation of “first strike” enthusiasts with the 
military contractors. Many careers of 
extraordinarily competent engineer-entre« 
preneurs were tied up in the design of new 
weapons systems, and therein lay a major 
threat of escalation, ‘These research di- 
rectors viewed themselves as responsible as 
anyone could be for the technological emi- 
nence of the United States. A man-in-space 
program was, in their opinion, the best es- 
cape valve available. Therefore, they were 
withholding the vetoes they could, with 
some effort on their part, exercise. In 
their place I suspect Etzioni would have 
done the same. 

At present the Federal establishment 
needs to expand into speculative domains 
where the technology is only slightly lim- 
ited by biology and social uses, because 
interdisciplinary communications still 
evolve too slowly to guide the technology 
into more advantageous directions. The 
“moon-doggle” must henceforth be regarded 
as a resource, from which competent teams 
may be attracted as soon as new programs, 
such as those of the new Office of Economic 
Opportunity, can be formulated. Etzioni’s 
argument would have been still more ef- 
fective if it could have outlined more uses 
for this stockpile of expertise. 

RICHARD L. MEIER 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 


ÅMITAI ETZIONL Winning without War. 
Pp. xiii, 271. Garden City, N.Y.: Dou- 
bleday, 1964. $495. 

Mr. Etzioni begins his book by analyz- 
ing the developments of the past decade 
which have destroyed the postwar condi- 
tion of duopoly or bipolarity and thus ren- 
dered out of date the United States policy 
of coħtaining Russia until the Soviet sys- 
tem disintegrated or mellowed. 

No one who studies the international 
scene will question this analysis. It can- 
not be doubted that Mr. Etzioni is also 
right to insist that the United States gov- 
ernment has been slow to adjust to this 
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POLITICAL SUCCESSION IN THE USSR 


Myron Rush 


“In the course of analyzing the intricacies of politics at the 
apex of the Soviet power structure Mr. Rush provides a good 
deal of useful and fascinating detail worth remembering as we 
follow the new regime in the months ahead.”—Saturday Review 
$5.95 





THE QUEST FOR PEACE 
The Dag Hammarskjöld Memorial Lectures 


The contributions to this volume by some of the world’s most 
distinguished figures offer a fitting memorial to a man selflessly 
devoted to the cause of international peace. Among the con- 
tributors are: Ralph J. Bunche, Lester B. Pearson, Dean Rusk, 
Adlai Stevenson, and U Thant. $7.95 


POLITICS OF SOCIALIST AGRICULTURE 
IN POLAND: 1945 - 1960 
Andrzej Korbonski . 


Why did collectivization in Poland collapse after October, 1956? 
How does a socialist country approach the problem of indi- 
vidually owned farms within its ideological and political frame- 
work? This study of agriculture in Poland attempts to answer 
these important questions by examining the political and eco- 
nomic position of the peasants prior to and during World War I 
as well as post-war developments. $7.50 
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The:European Right 

A Historical Profile. Edited by HANS ROGGER and EUGEN 
WEBER. This is the first book to attempt in a system-. 
atic manner to cast some light on the origins, ideology, 
and nature of the Right, and to study it in a number of 
European settings: England, France, Belgium, Spain, 
Italy; Germany, Austria, Hungary, Finland, Russia, and 
Romania. $9.50 


Thai Peasant Personality 


The Patterning of Interpersonal Behavior in the Village 
of Bang Chan. HERBERT P. PHILLIPS. This first book- 
length study of Siamese psychological life describes the 
members 'of an Asian peasant community whose dominant 
personality traits are aimed at the maintenance of their 
individuality, privacy, and sense of self-regard. $6.00 


Urbanization and Migration in West Africa 

Edited by HILDA KUPER. The thoughts of a geographer, 
a historian, 2 linguist, anthropologists, sociologists, a 
political scientist, and an economist on the process of 
industrialization as it affects the patterns of migration 
to urban centers. $7.50 


The Plural Society in the British West Indies 


M. G. SMITH. Jointly applies a framework of social and 
cultural pluralism to the analysis of societies in the 
British Caribbean, and seeks to explain the implications 
of pluralism for these units. The author has analyzed 
historical materials describing West Indian slavery and 
adjustment to its abolition. $7.00 


Stratification in Grenada 

M. G.'sMITH. This formal inquiry into the theory of 
societies contains a detailed analysis, drawing on sta- 
tistical data, of social stratification in the island of 


Grenada. A companion volume to The Plural Soctety, 
described above. $7.00 
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change. But it may be suggested that he 
himself is somewhat blinkered by the old 
duopolistic struggle when he argues that 
the United States faure to adjust has 
been solely due to the technical and psy- 
chological difficulties that stand in the way 
of escape from the old attitudes of the 
Cold War period. Most of the interna- 
tional ‘‘crises” of recent months have 
stemmed, it is true, from the determination 
of the United States government to force 
upon Western Europe a greater degree of 
integration than some of its states will 
bear, and than most of its states judge to 
be justified, in the new situation. But this 
determination has not sprung solely from 
continuing fear of th: Russian menace; 
and it is not for nothing that it has begun 
to conflict with an equally marked anxiety 
to achieve collaboration with Russia. The 
United States government resists polycen- 
trism in Europe because it judges it to be 
contrary to its interests as a Great Power 
in any situation, and not merely in a situa- 
tion in which Russia is regarded as the 
enemy, and the criticism of this resistance 
that is called for is not that it is out of 
date but that it is bound to fail. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Etzioni is 
perfectly realistic on this last point, as on 
so many others. He does not have much 
confidence in the prospects for greater inte- 
gration in Western Europe or the Atlantic 
alliance or in the future of the Multilateral 
Nuclear Force (MLF) project. On the 
contrary, when he turns to the adjustments 
which he thinks the United States must 
make to bring its policy into line with the 
new situation, and advocates the accept- 
ance of peaceful competition under rules 
in a plural world, he includes among the 
steps necessary to this end—or at least 
among the consequences that must follow 
from attaining it—not only the neutraliza- 
tion of areas like Indo-China in which the 
super-Powers directly confront each other, 
and not only the negotiation as far as pos- 
sible of the limitaticn of armaments, but 
also the withdrawal of American bases and 
tactical nuclear forces from Europe. These 
proposals all have the merit that they en- 
visage developments which are in any case 
likely to come about, if only by tacit agree- 
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ment, as the world situation moves farther 
away from blocs to pluralism. But it is 
doubtful whether the same can be said of 
other proposals made by Mr. Etzioni— 
such as that neutralization and nonalign- 
ment should be applied to Latin America— 
or of some of his expectations—such as bis 
belief that acceptance of the new situation 
would enable the Powers to develop the 
United Nations, if only gradually, into a 
more effective and more positive instru- 
ment for regulating the problems of the 
world. 

The framework in which the Powers con- 
duct their riyalries is changing with the 
move to pluralism. The restraint with 
which they conduct them is increasing— 
not, as Mr. Etzioni believes, because the 
danger that there will be nuclear war is in- 
creasing, but because the recognition of the 
enormity of that danger, itself in no way 
increased, is increasing. It is very likely 
that for these two reasons the Powers will 
increasingly conform to some kind of com- 
petition under rules. But it is quite an- 
other thing to expect that they will yield 
more of their interests than these pressures 
force them to yield or that they will ac- 
cept the kind of rules or the kind of United 
Nations which would limit such freedom of 
action as, especially in a pluralist world, 
they can expect to retain. 

F. H. HINSLEY 

Fellow of St. John’s College 

Lecturer in History 

University of Cambridge 


THOMAS W. WoLFE. Soviet Strategy at the 
Crossroads. Pp. x, 342. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964. 
$5.95. 


Politics and policies of the Soviet Union 
have been rapidly evolving over the decade 
since Stalin died. Soviet military policy is 
one dimension of this changing political 
scene. Questions of war and peace under- 
lie both peaceful coexistence strategies and 
military preparations; economic allocations 
to military and to various nonmilitary uses 
compete and conflict; such matters as dis- 
armament have military as well as political 
purposes and consequences. Moreover, the 
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military institution and individual military 
leaders participate in the politics of the 
governing elite. Thus, Soviet military 
policy and strategy can be a window for 
looking into the Soviet system, as well as 
being important subjects in their own right. 

In the volume under review, Thomas 
Wolfe brings nearly up to date the analysis 
of this subject undertaken by others in 
earlier studies. Intensively reviewing de- 
velopments in the period from 1962 into 
mid-1964, Dr. Wolfe presents: the basic 
politicomilitary context, as well as the 
issues active in the last few years. 

While written prior to the replacement 
of Khrushchev, this book nonetheless pro- 
vides a sound background by describing 
the way that military viewpoints fit into 
the basically continuing pattern of differ- 
ing political views. The military leadership 
is not monolithic, but there is generally a 
more cohesive interest on the part of the 
High Command than is shared by the vary- 
ing interests of the Party machine, inter- 
nal administrative-managerial groups, and 
other political elements represented in the 
leadership. Moreover, the Party leader- 
ship constantly seeks to insure and reinsu-e 
political supremacy. 

Dr. Wolfe shows well the struggle, within 
zhe military institution as well as within 
the broader arena of political décision, to 
define and to meet Soviet “military re- 
quirements” for the nuclear age. He does 
not, in the discussion, argue that. this cor- 
tinuous process has reached “the cross- 
roads”—at the risk of being picayune, “a 
crossroads,” in the title, would have been 
more accurate. His discussion does, how- 
ever, clearly demonstrate that there has 
been a tug of war between conservative or 
“traditionalist,” and more radically “mod- 
ernist,” trends of thought within the mili- 
tary leadership on such matters as the de- 
gree of reliance on nuclear weapons, size 
and form of conventional armed forces 
needed, and the like. This confrontation 
has led to a slowly shifting compromise. 

Finally, the book also discusses Soviet 
military deterrence of the West, avoidance 
of war, and alliance arrangements with the 
ozher Communist powers. 

It is not possible in a brief review to do 
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more than note the general scope of a book. 
Dr. Wolfe’s study 1s soundly conceived, 
thoroughly researched, and well organized 
and written, I would recommend it to all 
concerned with Soviet affairs or with po- 
liticomilitary problems of international re- 
lations. . 
RAYMOND L. GARTHOFF 
School for Advanced International 
Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 
Washington, D.C, 


Josera LAPALOMBARA. Interest Groups in 
{talian Polstscs. Pp. xv, 451. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1964. 
$8.50. 


At the present time, Italy is currently 
regarded by social scientists as a typical 
country in a stage of transition. no longer 
a predominantly rural society nor yet a 
fully industrialized economy. This makes 
it interesting for research. I would not 
agree with Professor M. Neufeld that Italy 
is “the school for awakening countries”-— 
if for no other reason because Italians pre- 
tend to have been awake since a very long 
time—but it can hardly be denied that 
Italy could serve as an ideal social labora- 
tory for the systematic observer. A caveat 
is, however, necessary. Every major Ital- 
ian present day social problem—public ad- 
ministration, efficiency, town and country 
planning, adequacy of the political system, 
and the like—is usually dismissed with the 
simple remark that “Italy is a society in 
transformation.” Thus, the object to be 
explained becomes the criterion of explana- 
tion. 

The merit of Professor LaPalombara’s 
book is in the first place that it does not 
try to turn a challenge into a factor of self- 
complacency. It faces its difficult, elusive 
subject rather squarely. We know all the 
time what the author talks about. Sec- 
ondly, analytical concepts and in general 
research tools are defined with painstak- 
ing precision. Interest groups are care- 
fully differentiated from pressure groups 
and groups, on the other hand, are classi- 
fied as institutional, nonassociational, asso- 
ciational, anomic. No indulgence, however, 
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can be found in the book to abstract meth- 
odological tours de force or high-level 
jargon. Connection between analytical con- 
cepts and empirical data is constantly 
sought after and usually well established. 
Finally, I would recall as a special merit 
the emphasis on the limits of the interest 
group approach itself. Even when La- 
Palombara criticizes the elite approach, he 
is apparently concerned with unwarranted 
generalization. 

LaPalombara used both a mailed ques- 
tionnaire to 129 interest groups, with sixty- 
eight answers, and 130 focused interviews 
with high-level bureaucrats, party officials, 
interest groups leaders, and so on, to find 
out goals, structure, membership, orienta- 
tion, pattern of action, self-image, and 
actual influence of interest groups in the 
Italian political scene. He gave special 
attention to legislative interaction and 
bureaucratic intervention, and centering 
around such rather well defined and con- 
solidated groups as Confindustria (Em- 
ployers’ Confederation) and Catholic Ac- 
tion. ‘Traditionally, the Italian social and 
political scene is globally described and 
evaluated in terms of ideological doctrines 
or legal prescriptions or historical se- 
quence. LaPalombara’s book breaks down 
the whole into meaningful units. In this 
sense, it is a piece of pioneering work, and 
not in the least conspiratorial. 

The picture we get of Italian politics is 
somewhat disturbing. The Italian political 
system emerges as a relatively underde- 
veloped one with a high degree of frag- 
mentation, low articulation, and little feel- 
ing for compromise. Power in Italy seems 
to be highly concentrated but nobody 
knows where. I consider LaPalombara’s 
book a valuable effort to see through it 
even when the empirical material simply 
fills up the gaps, as it were, of his insights. 

FRANCO FERRAROTTI 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Rome 


Ropert PrestHus. Men at the Top: A 
Study in Community Power, with a chap- 
ter by L. Vaughn Blankenship. Pp. x, 
485. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964. $8.50. 
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Community power structure analysis has © 
furnished the basis of a continuing dialogue 
between sociologists and political scientists 
over the past decade or more In part this 
interdisciplinary conversation has served to 
demonstrate how severely the basic prem- 
ises of the two fields are likely to affect the 
outcome of research. After this lengthy 
discourse on definitions and methods, which 
has been a most valuable one for all parties 
concerned, something constructive in the 
way of a synthesis is beginning to emerge. 
At least, this is the case if Robert Presthus’ 
work represents the wave of the future in 
community political research. 

Much of the debate in the past has been 
over how we can determine whether poli- 
tics at the local level is elitist or whether 
it is broadly democratic, as popular Ameri- 
can political lore asserts it is. So far, the 
sociologists, with their focus on the power 
arrangements implicit in the very nature of 
such prominent local organizations as busi- 
ness firms, have tended to cry “oligarchy.” 
On the political scientists’ side, particu- 
larly those from the Yale school of thought, 
pluralist tendencies have been underlined. 

Presthus starts with the disarmingly sim- 
ple assertion that political participation is 
a “more or less” proposition running along 
a continuum from elitism to pluralism. 
There is no litmus test for distinguishing 
the two or defining the ends of the con- - 
tinuum. Since we are dealing with a con- 
tinuum, the most meaningful way of placing 
communities is through comparison, Thus 
Presthus selects two municipalities for his 
study and his effort is to explain differences 
in the character of participation in them. 

The methodological issues concerning the 
proper mode of investigation are solved by 
employing the favorite tools of both the 
pluralist and the elitist investigators; that 
is, the decisional and the reputational 
methods are used to cross-check one an- 
other. The author’s original prejudice 
against the reputational method apparently 
was dispelled in the course of research. In 
addition, Presthus looks at the structure of 
participation by investigating the associa- 
tional life of the two communities and trac- 
ing out organizational influence on deci- 
sions. Finally, an attitude survey was em- 
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ployed to gauge self-perceptions of the 
citizens with respect to their involvement 
in community decisions. 

The results of the study are too numerous 
to list here. Perhaps the central finding is 
that the economic structure and affluence of 
the communities had the most profound 
effect on their political lives. Of the two 
communities, the one which was less pros- 
perous, split by greater class differences in 
the population, and with a larger working 
class element, tended to be more elitist in 
its political life. But while centralization 
of political power appeared to emerge in a 
community which lacked social integration, 
this centralized leadership was not neces- 
sarily effective in meeting the problems it 
faced. When the “elite” did formulate 
solutions, they generally involved going 
outside the community for help, namely, 
to the state and federal governments. 

OLIVER P. WILLIAMS 

Associate Professor of 

Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


Rosert L. Peasopy. Organizational Anu- 
thority: Supertor-Subordinate Relation- 
ships în Taree Public Service Organiza- 
tions. Pp. mi, 163. New York: Atherton 
Press. $5.00. 


This book is based on the author’s Ph.D. 
- thesis. As a thesis, it is certainly respect- 
able. As a serious contribution to the 
field, it is not so good, though there are 
some useful things in it. 

The author took as his problem “the 
clarification of the concept of authority.” 
He hoped to achieve this clarification by 
first analyzng the way the concept has 
been used in the past and then by trying 
to “combine theoretical analysis with sys- 
tematic empirical inquiry.” The system- 
atic empirical inquiry consists of the 
analysis of responses to a formal survey- 
type interview with seventy-six individuals, 
some of them members of a police unit, 
some of them members of a public welfare 
unit, the remainder schoolteachers 

The first part of the theoretical analysis 
is the “review of the literature” which is 
obligatory in thesis production. Several 
dozen titles ar2 grouped according to their 
general views regarding the nature of 
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authority, and discussed more or less 
briefly. Actually this chapter is a first- 
rate annotated bibliography in narrative 
form. The last two chapters return to 
the theoretical analysis, relatively un- 
touched by the empirical experience which 
has occurred in the meanwhile, but these 
seem less purely bibliographic and instead 
represent conclusions the author has come 
to, apparently on the basis of general ex- 
perience and hard thought about what’s 
what in the literature. His final sentences 
give the flavor of his thought in this sec- 
tion: “When authority fails, sanctions must 
be invoked even though authority is 
weakened by frequent resort to sanctions 
or threats of their use. The executive 
must continually face and attempt to 
reconcile these enduring paradoxes. Al- 
though the particular type of authority 
may vary from organization to organiza- 
tion, some form of authority is a functional 
imperative for the maintenance of the 
system. When all forms of authority are 
no longer accepted, formal organizations 
cease to exist.” Except for the clause 
beginning “although,” in the second-last 
sentence, none of this has the faintest 
connection with the author’s research ma- 
terials. Nor does this kind of statement 
from understanding have much connection 
with the positivist philosophy of knowledge 
which the author introduces here and there, 
as when he asserts that “Scientific gen- 
eralizations . . . would seem to depend on 
(1) the development and refinement of 
concepts which will guide observation and 
analysis of data and (2) the evolution of 
research methods . . . which will relate 
concepts to empirical observations,” or 
thinks about his interview questions as re- 
flecting “working hypotheses” regarding as- 
sociations to be expected. 

Most research workers believe that 
having some data is always better than 
having no data at all, and so any empirical 
study is better than none, and this may be 
the best that can be said about the research 
reported here. The author took on an 
ambitious task: to get some sense of the 
way authority relations were perceived in 
three different organizations and to relate 
whatever differences he found to the dif- 
ferent natures of the settings. He de- 
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veloped and pretested a questionnaire— 
which is, in truth, clearly not the work 
of a professional survey research person— 
arranged for entry into the three different 
settings, and conducted seventy-six inter- 
views, apparently all by himself. It would, 
perhaps, be too much to ask that he be 
able to do something with the data once 
they were gathered. In fact, the results 
say very little to him except that super- 
visors are more concerned with authority 
than are their subordinates, and that there 
is some difference in the meanings at- 
tributed to the concept of authority by 
police and by schoolteachers. 

The author is clearly intelligent and well- 
trained in political science, though not in 
empirical research, anc his work may per- 
haps be taken as an indicator of what a 
good thesis can contribute to others work- 
ing in the field. The literature review is 
excellent, if uncritical. The empirical work 
turns out not to be very good: but then 
how could it be; one person, working alone, 
under time pressures? What may one 
conclude? A thesis is fine as an introduc- 
tion to the literature of a field, but do not 
bother with it beyond that? I think more 
can be expected, but only if the writer of 
the thesis concentrates his efforts on a 
manageable project and, if he does empir- 
ical work, adopts a style other than one- 
men survey research. 

ROBERT 5 WEISS 

Associate Professor 

Department of Sociology 

Brandeis University 


FREDERICK J. OsBporn and ArNoLp Wurr- 
TICK. The New Towns: the Answer to 
Megalopolis. Pp. xvii, 376. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. $12.50. 


‘As he approaches his eightieth birthday, 
Sir Frederic Osborn writes a character- 
istically spirited account of the British 
garden-city movement, almost all of which 
he has seen and of which he has been an 
integral part since he became the estate 
manager of the second garden city, Wel- 
wyn, in 1919. Like William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, he is in earnest, he will not retreat a 
single inch, and he will be heard. As long- 
time chairman of the executive committee 
of what was the Garden Cities and Town 
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Planning Association, now the Town and 
Country Planning Association, he has been 
in the thick of every battle and has helped 
to shape the British new-towns policy. 
This story he recounts racily in the first 
half of this most useful and readable book. 
Mr. Whittick, a leading architectural his- 
torian and journalist, provides a brief, well- 
illustrated chapter on each of eighteen new 
towns in Britain and a chapter on urban 
esthetics. Since Osborn is so much the 
dedicated propagandist, there might excus- 
ably be some bias in his presentation of 
contentious issues. But it can be reported 
happily that the authors have lived up to 
their promise “to ourselves and the reader, 
to be ‘candid but not impartial.’ ” 

The authors do well to stress the dif- 
ference between the concept of the garden 
city, as formulated by Ebenezer Howard 
at the turn of the century, and the garden 
suburbs—without concept—that now flood 
the countryside in the United States as well 
as the United Kingdom. A garden city 
proposes intimate relation of work, home, 
play, elimmating the long journey to work 
and the split personality of the worker; but 
even more basically it proposes a fixed 
limit of population for the town and con- 
trol of land and capture of increment in 
land value by and for the public. 

The authors recognize that great cities 
are not apt to disintegrate, whatever their 
effective Jack of amenity—a word they 
dislike—or urbanity—a word they suspect. 
“Estimates of the number of overcrowded 
people that ought to be dispersed from 
British cities vary from 14 million to 3 mil- 
lions—the latter a maximum not likely to 
be achieved” (p. 121). “The existing mil- 
lion-cities, with slow and painful ameliora- 
tion, will remain. There is a far greater 
question: will they, need they, be repeated 
in the new urban developments of the 
future?” (p. 151). 

Accordingly, the subtitle, “The Answer 
to Megalopolis,’—a term not defined— 
must mean an answer to “urban sprawl,” 
the unfocussed subdivisions, the overreli- 
ance on the private automobile, rather than 
a Utopian fantasy à la Thomas More—a 
father of the garden-city idea, according 
to the authors. 

Sir Frederic, a deputy president of the 
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International Federation for Housing and 
Planning, reports the acceptance of the 
new town principle outside Britain. Too 
bad that he has not noted the attention 
given to new towns by the United Nations. 
For example, the report of a United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization sponsored Asian Re- 
gional Seminar on new towns, in Delhi in 
1960, contains compendious accounts of 
new towns in the Americas, Canada, 
Netherlands, and Poland, as well as the 
United Kingdom and Asia. 
CHARLES S. ASCHER 
Representative of the International 
Federation for Housing and Planning 
at the United Nations ` 


T. J. Kent, Jr. The Urban General Plan. 
Pp. xviii, 213. San Francisco: Chandler, 
1964. $6.00. 


This is a book that is different in the 
Planning literature. It presents a refresh- 
ing point of view in that it convincingly 
argues that demccracy should be brought 
back into the planning field. Professor 
Kent’s main emphasis throughout the book 
is on the role of the professional planner 
in relationship to the city council or, more 
specifically, he is concerned with the crucial 
role of the latter. The book is predomi- 
nantly an expression of his own philosophy 
concerning how planning should function in 
the modern urban context. Since com- 
munities are governed through representa- 
tives, Professor Kent strongly feels that 
the clients of any plan should be the city 
council because they are directly respon- 
sible to the people. Consistent with this 
belief the general plan concept outlined in 
the book is based. on the premise that the 
city-planning process should be designed 
to: involve direct-y and continuously the 
city council and the planning commission, 
and not just the city-planning staff and the 
chief executive. Thus, in planning, the 
major decisions «nd policy issues should 
be in the hands ot the council and not the 
responsibility or the prerogatives of the 
professional planners even though this 
clearly infringes on their “freedom.” Need- 
less to say, this interpretation will not 
endear the author to many planners, but it 
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is evident from the tone as: well as the 
general theme of his book that he could not 
care less. 

The book is not an impartial presenta- 
tion of alternative approaches in the prep- 
aration of “the urban plan,” rather the 
author makes it explicitly clear that he has 
his own ideas as to what is best, and the 
purpose of the book is to plea for the ac- 
ceptance of his views. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that the presentation is somewhat 
one-sided with the major emphasis being 
placed on arguments, and occasionally on 
evidence or at least illustrations, to sup- 
port his philosophy of planning. 

Although Professor Kent does not at- 
tempt to treat the historical development 
of planning, he devotes a chapter to a 
seething attack on the basic assumption 
behind planning in recent years. The con- 
fusion in planning he attributes in large 
part to the faulty philosophy of the 1928 
Standard City Planning Enabling Act which 
“attempted to create a non-political public 
body and promoted the idea [which was 
readily accepted by planning commissioners 
and professional city planners] that the 
general plan as a unified entity did not 
ever have to be made available either to 
the city council or the citizens of the com- 
munity.” The author presents a very ade- 
quate and challenging interpretation of the 
consequences of this philosophy on the 
effectiveness of planning. All of this he 
rejects and replaces these notions with the 
concept that the city council should be the 
primary client of the general plan and also 
that the plan should be made “under- 
standable, available, and amendable.” ‘This 
apparently is not generally accepted by 
planners either theoretically or in practice. 
Nonetheless, the author makes a strong 
case for his position. Certainly any city 
planner or local government official would 
find abundant food for thought in this 
provocative treatment of a topic that is 
generally accepted without question, or 
even without thought, by planners, council- 
men, and citizens in general. 

The book is organized around two major 
topics. The first pertains to the relation- 
ship between planners and government 
officials in which the author makes a strong 
case for increased participation of elected 
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government officials in the preparation of 
the general plan. A second major topic 
deals with what goes into a plan via con- 
tent and organization and the procedures 
that should be followed at each stage in 
drawing up a general plan. This section of 
-his presentation is largely a cookbook 
recipe that should be followed by planners. 
It spells out the “how and what” of a gen- 
eral plan. The author is not concerned 
with plan design as such but rather with 
the procedures to be followed in the prep- 
aration of a plan. 

The book should be recommended read- 
ing at least for beginning students in plan- 
ning schools. They will find the bibli- 
ographic essay prepared by Holway R. 
Jones particularly useful for source refer- 
ences. Hopefully, planning commissioners 
and city councilmen would also read the 
book, but this may not be a realistic ex- 
pectation. Some academicians may find 
the author’s persistent advocacy of a per- 
sonal philosophy overbearing and certainly 
partial, but in the reviewer’s opinion it 
helped to make reading, what could easily 
be dull material, lively but not quite 
Vigorous. 

BASIL G ZIMMER 

Professor of Sociology 

Brown University 


Lyre C. FırcH and Associates, Urban 
Transportation and Public Polhcy. Pp. 
xv, 279. San Francisco: Chandler, 1964. 
No price. 


The problem of the city intrigues soci- 
ologists, architects, historians, and econo- 
mists but one aspect, transportation, has 
caused despair. In the past several years 
as commercial airplane speeds have tripled, 
the time required to travel from East side 
terminal in New York City to La Guardia 
Airport has doubled. Freeways, the inexor- 
able concretization of our cities, instead of 
reducing congestion become highways which 
are obsolete and inadequate before com- 
pletion. 

In Urban Transportation and Public 
Policy, Lyle C. Fitch and Associates re- 
view the problems of urban mass trans- 
portation and recent thinking on these 
problems, The genesis of this thought was 
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a study the authors prepared at the In- 
stitute of Public Administration for the 
United States Department of Commerce 
and the Housing and Home Fimance Ad- 
ministration from which recommendations 
for Federal legislation developed. The 
recommendations offered are not extra- 
ordinary and depart little from orthodox 
regional planning belying much of the text 
especially the discussion of user charges 
and technology. The most jarring recom- 
mendation is that the Federal Highway 
laws be amended to allocate Highway Trust 
Fund monies for transit and other urban 
transportation improvements. This recom- 
mendation did not survive the Department 
of Commerce and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, nor did the recommenda- 
tion for regional planning and decision 
making. Yet in these areas lie many of 
the sore spots in urban transportation. 

The recognized dependence of the city 
upon transportation is at variance with 
the chaotic approach to its support. From 
an economic standpoint, transport pricing is 
shuddering. Consider so-called commuta- 
tion fares. At peak traffic when congestion 
is most pronounced, special reduced rates 
are offered. Taxation is another area in 
which noneconomic choices have been 
made, illustrated by the taxation of one 
form of transit and simultaneous subsidiza- 
tion of another. But the greatest problem 
is in the fractionization of planning, policy 
making, and implementation. The multi- 
plicity of political bodies, taxing authorities, 
and transportation agencies cries for an 
organized approach. 

This study is not a theoretical work. It 
is a summary of the problems faced by 
urban areas in transportation. It belongs 
to the growing body of economic opinion 
which believes that both public and private 
costs must be recognized and considered if 
rational economic choices are to be made. 
The public administration issues are also 
clearly elucidated The study is recom- 
mended to a nonspecialist interested in 
problems of the city and urban trans- 
portation. 

PauL H. BANNER 

Director, Market Research 

Southern Railway System 

Washington, D C. 
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WILFRED OWEN. Strategy for Mobility. 
Pp. vii, 249. Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1964. $5.00. 

Few authors succeed in combining fact 
and opinion in a nonirritating and pleasant 
way. But this Wilfred Owen has done so 
skillfully that not only do his arguments 
blend with his facts, but they actually 
appear as one. Perhaps this is exactly 
what he set out to do—convince the ex- 
pert and the lay reader alike that what 
he has to say is manifest transport gospel. 
Well, one must admit his position is so 
much more right than wrong that he may 
be forgiven some limitations and some 
license. 

There can be no doubt, this book is a 
real contribution to the literature of trans- 
port. More particularly, it is a good blue- 
print for much gcod transport philosophy, 
and presents in realistic terms transport’s 
support relationship to each nation’s 
evolvement at all stages of its emergence 
from underdevelopment to full mobiliza- 
tion of all its natural resources. 

Answers to human problems of physical 
and social mobility are not usually to be 
found in books But a well-organized 
publisked statement of problem areas and 
possible paper solutions is, nevertheless, a 
useful tool. And Mr. Owen compellingly 
states certain facts about mobility and 
transport logistics, and adds to the increas- 
ing body of knowledge and experience 
which is finally, at long last, breaking 
down the concept of compartmentalization 
of human activity. He says, on page 80 
and following, “There is good evidence that 
the attempt to provide adequate mobility 
in urban areas simply by providing better 
transport is doomed to costly failure. 
Congestion plagues all big cities, whether 
they are products of the motor age or are 
well supplied with subway and rail trans- 
port. Congestion is created by putting too 
many people and too much economic activ- 
ity in one place, and basic solutions will be 
found only in avoiding densities and ar- 
rangements of land use that create these 
conditions.” His solution (page 81) is 
that, “Only by dispersal of employment op- 
portunities will it be possible to achieve a 
closer relation among home, work, and 
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community facilities, and to reduce the 
time-consuming journey to work.” 

Later, citing some of the many success- 
ful co-operative transport complexes in 
Europe and other areas. Mr. Owen sug- 
gests the desirability of regional transport 
systems for groups of nations not now fully. 
co-ordinated. This is, of course, an obvious 
logistical necessity. However, when the co- 
ordination required is between high-tech- 
nology nations and underdeveloped ones, 
co-operation becomes a misnomer. The 
modus for such mutual effort is clear, but 
the operand: runs into some of the same 
complex difficulties as does cultural and 
sociopolitical interchange between sophis- 
ticated and primitive societies. Of course, 
Mr. Owen’s position is that all evil can be 
avoided by public planning—well, perhaps 
much evil can be thus avoided, as I also 
have said in municipal and regional plan- 
ning surveys. But “master planning” is 
not all the answer, nor is it the only ac- 
ceptable way to evolve toward a solution 
of man’s individual destiny—until all of us 
shall be reduced to a planned paradise, as 
noble pawns of society’s Master Plan. 

However, the aphorism that “The perfect 
master plan, perfectly implemented, creates 
the perfect vacuum” need not concern us 
for a long time to come, and Strategy for 
Mobility is a sound statement of world 
transport problems and is “must” reading 
for those who seek to remain informed 
either in transport or in the problems of 
developing countries. 

GEORGE Fox Mott 

Washington, D.C. 


GOTTFRIED Dierze (Ed.). Essays on the 
American Constitution, Pp. x, 243. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 
No price. 

That Professor Mason is an outstanding 
leader in the field of political science; 
that he has produced a long list of books 
and articles; that he is a fine teacher and 
an inspiration to his students; of the truth 
of these statements there can be no ques- 
tion. And this handsome tribute testifies 
to his influence. 

Most important to this reviewer, how- 
ever, is that Mr. Mason is an exemplar of 
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Kurt Schumacher 


A STUDY IN PERSONALITY 
AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Lewis J. Edinger. The aim of this study is to attempt to separate 
the man from the myth, and to explain behavior that in many 
ways seoms contradictory and even self-defeating. Focusing on 
the interaction between Schumacher’s personality and the setting 
in which he operated, the author uses Schumacher’s career as a 
case history illustrating a new approach to the study of political 
leadership. Illustrated. $10.00 


Political Change and Industrial 


Development in Japan 
GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISE, 1868-1880 


Thomas C. Smith. A reissue with a new Preface. “‘One of the 
most important contributions to Western scholarship about Japan 
yet published . . . The high quality of the study is a product of 
the author’s firm grasp of modern sociology, economics, and 
political science, together with his unusual equipment in Japanese 
materials and language.’ —The Journal of Politics. “ʻA model of 
concise and lucid exposition.”—Pacific Affairs. $4.00 


Human Law 
and Human Justice 


Julius Stone. This volume is the first comprehensive study in 
the English language of the growth of human ideals of justice in 
their relevance for the law, and their relation to the legal, social, 
and economic conditions from which they spring. Ranging over 
the long history of Western thought and action, the work is 
analytical and critical as well as historical. $10.00 
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The Policy Committee’s unique position in the Republican Party 
organization gives it special significance in the structure of internal 
legislative party communications and power. The author de- 
scribes its origin, development, organization, and functions, and 
its involvement in internal Party conflicts. Principle sources for’ 
this book are interviews with Republican Congressmen—present 
and former leaders, Policy Committee members, rank-and-file 
Representatives—and many frank and revealing views are recorded. 
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the teacher-scholar; a model deserving of 
study by the younger members of the 
teaching profession. Professor Dietze in 
his Introduction puts the matter admir- 
ably: “The familiar dichotomy, teaching 
vs. research, never presented itself as a 
problem to Alpheus T. Mason ... For 
him, one has always been the helpmate 
of the other. Teaching he considers the 
natural auxiliary to research and writing, 
lectures as an opportunity to try out ideas 
that would later appear in print. In turn, 
his writing spreads the knowledge he gained 
through research and thus is a natural 
auxiliary to teaching. Mason is a pro- 
fessor in the genuine sense of the word, 
persistently clinging to a topic he wants 
to explore and generously imparting his 
knowledge to others. It is probably this 
belief in his academic calling, strengthened 
by his success as a teacher-scholar, that 
made him shun administrative duties.” 

At some of our large and famous uni- 
versities, “publication,” at all costs and 
above everything else, is the sine qua non 
for advancement; this, m tum, begets a 
certain indifference to students, under- 
graduates particularly. But, as Mr. Mason’s 
career indicates, there need be, and should 
be, no antagonism between good teaching 
and ressarch. 

This volume is divided into six parts and 
consists of eleven essays each written by 
a former student of Professor Mason’s: 
(1) Founding Fathers—Julian Boyd: “The 
Chasm that Separated Thomas Jefferson 
and John Marshall”; (2) Free Govern- 
ment—-Gordon E. Baker: “Representative 
Equality: ‘Political Thicket’ or Voting 
Right”; Andrew Hacker: “Imperium im 
Imperio Revisited”; John Hopkirk: “The 
Influence of Legal Realism on William O. 
Douglas,’ and Samuel Krislov: “The 
Amicus Curiae Brief: From Friendship to 
Advocacy”; (3) Federalism—Harold W. 
Chase: “The Lawyers Need Help with the 
‘Lawyers Clause’”; Richard H. Leach: 
“Tntergovernmenta! Cooperation and Amer- 
ican Federalism”; Donald R. Matthews and 
James W. Prothro: “Stateways Versus 
Folkways: Critical Factors in Southern 
Reactions to Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion’; (4) Foreign Poltey—Woodford 
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Howard: “Constitutional Limitation and 
American Foreign Policy”; (5) The Con- 
stsintion Abroad—Gottfried Dietze: “Rob- 
ert von Mohl, Germany’s de Tocqueville”; 
and (6) Justices and Scholars—Jack W. 
Peltason: “Supreme Court Biography and 
the Study of Public Law.” 

These essays are well-written, scholarly, 
and stimulating. If some are better than 
others, and if some engender disagreement, 
this is to be expected and as it should be. 
To be critical of essentially minor points 
upon so felicitous an occasion would be 
ungenerous to say the least. 

C. GORDON Post 

Professor of Political Science 

Chairman of the Department 


Vassar College 
CarL J. Frænrics (Ed). Nomos VII: 
Rational Decision. Pp. xii, 228. New 


York: Atherton Press, 1964. $6.50. 

Authority, community, responsibility, lib- 
erty, the public interest, justice: these have 
been discussed in previous Nomos volumes 
The American Society for Political and 
Legal Philosophy deliberately concentrates 
attention on concepts that are commonly 
discussed, but about which wide differences 
of opinion as to meaning and relevance 
persist. ‘Rational decision” is no excep- 
tion; the contributors to Nomos VII make 
clear that no establishment of ideas exists 
even on the elemental meaning of the 
words 

There are sixteen separate contributions, 
long and short, and these are widely varied 
in approach, m rigor, and in specific em- 
phasis. The contributors include ten polit- 
ical scientists, three philosophers, two 
lawyers, and one economist. Any selection 
for brief review discussion must be arbi- 
trarily discriminatory My criticism is 
limited to a single weakness that is com- 
mon to several of the papers. 

Murray L. Schwartz begins by asking 
some of the appropriate questions Before 
rationality in decision can be discussed 
“rationally,” questions must be asked about 
the decision itself. Who is the decision- 
maker? What ts the procedure for making 
decisions? What are the predicted con- 
sequences? Schwartz stopped short of 
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asking the most basic question of all: What 
kind of decision is involved? 

Consider Schwartz’ example, the execu- 
tion of John Smith for the murder of his 
wife. Here the various choices that led to 
this final result can be examined and the 
question asked abou: each: Was the de- 
cision “rational”? Here rationality must 
somehow be measured in terms of “cor- 
rectness.” To conclude that a decision was 
rational becomes equivalent to saying that 
it was “right”’—in terms of the criteria 
selected, not necessarily moral. In each 
instance of this nature, the decision-maker 
is forced to make a genuine “truth-judg- 
ment.” External criteria of “rationality” 
are appropriate in evaluating decision be- 
cause individuals other than the chooser 
are necessarily affected. 

Contrast this with simple economic de- 
cision, say that Crusoe trades a coconut 
with Friday in exchange for a fish. In this 
case, external criteria for rationality are 
not appropriate at all in evaluating indi- 
vidual decisions, because there are no con- 
sequences of choice for others than the 
choosers. Rationality, as a characteristic 
of decision here, is meaningful only in 
relation to an individual’s behavior in 
achieving his cwn goals. 

The majority of the contributors are 
interested in political decisions. Almost 
without exception, and surely without criti- 
cal examination, they place political deci- 
sions in the “truth-judgment” category, 
akin to the execution of John Smith rather 
than to the Crusoe-Friday exchange. ‘This 
emphasis is, from my economist’s preju- 
dices, simply wrong. Some political deci- 
sions are necessari_y truth-judgments. The 
great majority of political decisions, how- 
ever, seem to be similar to ordinary eco- 
nomic exchange. If this be admitted, the 
whole discussion of rationality must be 
modified. Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., in 
discussing Burke’s “Bristol Speech,” sug- 
gests that pclitical decisions depart from 
racionality to the extent that compromise 
among conflicting interests is required. 
This conclusion can only emerge from an 
implicit assuraption about the nature of the 
decision itself. 

In summary, the contributors should have 


asked more questions before they tried to 
provide the answers. 
James M. BUCHANAN 
Paul G. McIntire 
Professor of Economics 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Lon L. Futter. The Morality of Law. 
Pp. viii, 202. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1964. $5.00. 
Expanding on the Storrs Lectures, given 

at Yale in 1963, Professor Fuller presents 

in this book a coherent and stimulating 
statement of his jurisprudential philosophy. 


Esteemed by generations of Harvard law 


students for his teaching of contracts and 
jurisprudence, he has taken this opportunity 
to formulate his general point of view for 
a wider audience. The result is essential 
reading for all who are interested in fol- 
lowing the growth of jurisprudence and in 
relating it to the sound scientific analysis of 
law. 

The armature around which Fuller shapes 
his ideas is a dualistic analysis of morality. 
The “morality of duty” comprises “the 
basic rules without which an ordered soci- 
ety is impossible .. .” (p. 5). These are 
the obligations which must be imposed and 
accepted as minimal standards of conduct. 
Law performs its most vital function in 
specifying and enforcing such obligations. 
Soaring above this is the “morality of as- 
piration,” not able to be universally speci- 
fied, much less imposed on all. Agreement 
as to the full nature of this second morality 
is by definition impossible; it is the task of 
virtuous men to seek individual understand- 
ing of its nature and it is expected that, in 
the course of their search, reasonable men 
will disagree. 

In Fuller’s view. the formulation of law 
should be guided by moral principles which 
are largely derived from the morality of 
aspiration. In his attempt to arrive at 
these principles, he urges that they meet 
several criteria. Legal requirements should 
be formulated as general rules, available in 
advance to the population subject to them, 
clearly describing the specific instances to 
which they apply, avoiding contradictions 
with other legal rules, not requiring im- 
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possible conduct, having some measure of 
stability over time, and relating closely to 
the official actions aimed at their implemen- 
tation. These characteristics, Fuller sug- 
gests, are useful if not necessary conditions 
for attaining the overriding purpose of law, 
“subjecting human conduct to the guidance 
and control of general rules” (p. 146). To 
the extent that they are met, he feels that 
they tend to promote justice as well as 
order. 

Underlying Fuller’s statement is the in- 
sistence that any such set of requirements 
must receive ultimate justification through 
a demonstration of their utility. In com- 
mon with all other products of the morality 
of aspiration, this “internal morality of 
law” must in principle be appraised func- 
tionally. On this point, Fuller declares him- 
self in fundamental opposition to the legal 
positivists——especially H. L. A. Hart in Tke 
Concept of Law—who would stress the 
analysis of existing legal orders before con- 
sidering their products. To this reviewer, 
the extensive critique of Hart is the least 
convincing part of the book. Hart is at- 
tacked for taking the same position as Hoh- 
feld, which he does not-~-secondary rules in 
Hart being procedural and powers in Hoh- 
feld being substantive—and for hiding a 
static bias in his concept of the “rule of 
recognition,” a position which Hart clearly 
repudiates. Nevertheless, Fuller’s func- 
tional orientation adds a vital element to 
Hart’s superb structural analysis Out of 
the transatlantic dialogue between these 
two reasonable men there may well emerge 
a new jurisprudence lending itself to syste- 
matic formulation and empirical verifica- 
tion. 

Ricuarp D. SCHWARTZ 

Professor of Sociology 

Northwestern University 


WALTER F. Murpuy. Elements of Judicial 
Strategy. Pp. mii, 249. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964. $7.50. 
Machiavelli wrote for Princes, Richard 

Neustadt for Presidents, and now, Walter 

Murphy of Princeton has written a power- 

maximizing manual for Supreme Court 

Justices. Drawing on private paper col- 

lections of former Justices as his primary 
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source, supplemented by anecdotal material 
from biographical and historical studies of 
figures associated with the Court’s work— 
from Presidents to former law clerks— 
Murphy seeks to describe all of the meth- 
ods by which “a policy-oriented” Justice 
can influence the decisions of the court on 
which he sits. While he does not claim 
that any man who has sat on the Court has 
pursued all the strategies described, these 
are still presented as the “alternatives” that 
the policy-oriented judge “must weigh” if 
he wants to pursue his objectives. 

To find and analyze the available strate- 
gies, Murphy uses a blend of familiar be- 
havioral analyses: psychological theory, or- 
ganizational theory, small-group analysis, 
game theory, and decision-making theory. 
These concepts are applied to such “alter- 
native” actions for a Justice as trying to 
influence nomination of new Justices; 
building relations with key congressmen, 
the press, the Bar, law professors, and the 
like; bargaining over the assignment, draft- 
ing, and modifying of opinions; and using 
personal charm or hostility within the 
Court to affect decisions. Such alternatives 
are portrayed in terms of securing the posi- 
tive action that the “policy-oriented judge” 
seeks, preventing or minimizing “hostile 
action,” “marshalling” the Court into units 
or trying to break up such units Profes- 
sor Murphy also has a chapter on the eth- 
ical basis of the strategies he has described, 
since he assumes that morality and strategy 
cannot be separated and some of the strat- 
egies are more ethically legitimate than 
others. 

In the Preface that opens his volume, 
Murphy acknowledges that in writing his 
book he appreciated the risk of attacks for 
displaying reckless irreverence toward the 
Supreme Court—and at a moment when it 
is under sharp right-wing attack; for in- 
truding into the necessary privacy of the 
Court’s internal operations—by revealing 
such frank materials on bargaining and 
strategy from the private papers of the 
Justices; and for seeming to counsel that 
Justices should seek power rather than 
apply principles of law through reason and 
weighing of alternative values I doubt 
that his preface will immunize him from 
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attacks on just these grounds, but my deep- 
est problems with the book he in different 
areas. 

The social scientist who writes a behav- 
ioral study of this kind has, in my judg- 
ment, two inescapable obligations. First, 
he must ask with full objectivity whether 
the way he has put together the fascinating 
bits and pieces of data really describes the 
dominant behavior pattern of his actors, or 
whether he has distorted reality by his 
assembling of the data. I fear Murphy has 
distorted reality. Because of the “games- 
manship” way in which he describes the 
day-to-day actions of persons in a small 
group, Murphy sprays the fragrance of il- 
licttness over the very acts he wants to por- 
tray neutrally. Virtually all judicial life is 
“strategy” to him, and this cheapens both 
life and strategy. 

Furthermore, despite the disclaimers, the 
portrayal of strategies by topic rather than 
by individual Justice or by case-study pe- 
riods makes the strategic “play” seem to be 
a greater factor in the life of the Court 
than it has b2en. Murphy’s analysis should 
be adjusted to reflect those elements that 
so unite all or some of the Justices that 
strategy is not the best term for identifying 
the process by which decisions are reached. 

Second, I contend that the social scien- 
tist has to ask whether the type of strate- 
gies he is “finding” would, if accepted as 
the proper approach by judges, enhance or 
diminish tke characteristics of the particu- 
lar institution as it fits into the framework 
of Americen institutions. I hope Į am de- 
voted to legal realism and sociological anal- 
ysis, but I think there are still boundaries 
beyond which too open a pursuit of strate- 
gies by judges would destroy collegiality 
within the Court and seriously impair the 
Court’s role as keeper of the constitutional 
balances in the nation. Law is not politics, 
even though the judicial process may have 
many elements that should be seen in an 
interest-group, interinstitutional framework. 
We accept Neustadt on the Presidency be- 
cause his analysis rings true to the nature 
of the presidential office and role: in con- 
temporary society. Because Murphy’s de- 
scription does not ring true, either’ to real- 
ity or ideal, his book does not convince. 
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More is the pity, since the book demon- 
strates superb research, choice quotations 
from the Justices, and many revealing 
points of analysis throughout. 
ALAN F. WESTIN 
Associate Professor of 
Public Law and Government 
Columbia University 


ARNOLD S. TREBACH. The Rationing of 
Justice: Constitutional Rights and the 
Criminal Process. Pp. xii, 350. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1964. $10.00. 

The Rationing of Justice is a critique of 
our system of criminal justice as it operates 
for the poor or indigent accused. While 
aimed principally at the need for establish- 
ing public defenders’ offices, Mr. Trebach 
takes some justifiable swings at the whole 
galaxy of pressures that makes the “cop 
out” rather than the trial the most dis- 
tinctive feature of our criminal law. 

The book follows the accused from ar- 
rest to post-conviction appeal with special 
attention to the right to counsel. It was 
completed before the Supreme Court de- 
cision in Escobedo v. IHinois [378 U.S. 478 
(1964) ] so that the chapters on the accused 
before trial must now be read in conjunc- 
tion with that case which extended the right 
to counsel to almost the earliest possible 
point in the relationship between police 
and suspect. These chapters, with their 
sorry story of the exploitation of the fear 
and ignorance of indigent and isolated 
prisoners, are, nevertheless, as good a de- 
fense for the Supreme Court’s action in 
Escobedo as one could find. . 

The latter portion of the book is devoted 
to the merits of full-time professional pub- 
lic defenders’ offices over the assigned 
counsel system. Since the author was for 
some years Closely connected with one of 
the best of the state assigned counsel pro- 
grams, his conclusions in this area are of 
particular interest. 

Mr. Trebach is both a political scientist 
and a lawyer. He has been a consultant to 
the Administrative Office of the Courts of 
New Jersey and the principal author of a 
series of distinguished reports on criminal 
justice, notably, the 1961 report of the Civil 
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Rights Commission. This book is based 
not only on many years of exhaustive in- 
vestigation in these capacities but an ex- 
tensive interview project with state and 
federal prisoners. Nevertheless, it has lit- 
tle of the systematic analysis of interest 
to either social scientists or academic law- 
` yers. Indeed it says little that is new and, 
in spite of the interviews, is largely impres- 
sionistic. It is basically a simple and well 
written editorial for Jaymen by an emi- 
nently qualified author, exposing a set of 
conditions and proposing a series of reme- 
dies with which every citizen should be 
familiar Indeed, the basic criticism of this 
book must be that its extremely expensive, 
university press mode of publication will 
deny it to the very audience at which it is 
aimed and for whom it constitutes vital and 


stimulating reading. 


Assistant Professor 
Department of Political Science 
Stanford University 


MARTIN SHAPIRO 


ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


ANDREW HACKER (Ed.) The Corporation 
Takeover Pp. viii, 280. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1964. $6.00 


Andrew Hacker has put together a num- 
ber of pieces commissioned by the Fund 
for the Republic’s Center for Democratic 
Institutions. The focus of their attention 
is the corporation, its historical develop- 
ment, its exercise of power, economic and 
political, and finally its relationship with 
people 

The authors include Scott Buchanan, R. 
W. Boyden, Gardiner C. Means, A. A. 
Berle, W. H. Ferry, Arthur S. Miller, Hein- 
rich Kronstein, Donald N. Michael, and 
Solomon Barkin. 

Hacker sets the tone of the pieces that 
follow in his introduction. He dismisses 
the concept that corporations are voluntary 
associations with individuals as members, 
but they are rather associations of inor- 
ganic assets commanded by an oligarchy. 

The corporation is more than an exten- 
sion of the individual interests of its 
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constituent members, he notes, and that to 
argue that they operate in a pluralistic so- 
ciety, subject to its sanction, is to see 
equality in a barn yard where elephants 
dance among chickens. 

Hacker puts his finger on the fulcrum of 
corporate power, its stewardship of the in- 
vestment function. The corporate mana- 
ger determines how much is to be spent, 
what products are to be made, where they 
are to be manufactured, and who are to be 
permitted to join in the activity of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

Virtually all of the papers prepared re- 
volve around or are derived from this cen- 
tral observation. From it flows the concern 
of Solomon Barkin that a labor movement 
based upon a blue-collar culture seems to 
be in a state of decline. Fewer and fewer 
workers receive more and more income 
from the plethora of goods and services 
poured forth by the corporate machine. 
The Marxist concept of a working class is 
eroded away by the logic of an oligarchic 
capitalism that is dividing the population 
into two groups: those who hold citizen- 
ship in the corporation and those who are 
outside its precincts. 

Gardiner Means updates the conclusion 
to which he had come with Adolf Berle in 
their earlier work of 1932 that an individ- 
ualist economic theory is irrelevant to a 
society based upon collective capitalism. 

Both Donald Michael and W. H. Ferry 
attempt to probe the future and raise the 
question whether or not market oriented 
work in the classic sense of the term has 
not become outmoded. 

The Hacker volume raises many ques- 
tions, but offers few solutions. It is diff- 
cult to share the alarm of Ferry and Wil- 
liams even if we were to consider the 
American economy a closed corporation. 
Leon Keyserling in a spirited exchange with 
Robert Theobald some months ago in the 
ADA World showed that there were num- 
berless tasks yet to be performed in rehous- 
ing America, developing adequate medical, 
educational, and recreational facilities 

The modern corporation itself is a trib- 
ute to American pragmatic inventiveness. 
Those who scorned the market have devel- 
oped a new respect for its effectiveness 
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when we note that some of Russia’s lead- 
ing economists offer the guarced observa- 
tion that it might serve the Soviet con- 
sumer more effectively than overcentralized 
bureaucratic planning. 

The foremost problem on the American 
agenda is to use our sense of social in- 
ventiveness by creating appropriate insti- 
tutions that will do for the collective needs 
of consumers what the market has done for 
the individual consurner. 

WILLIAM GOMBERG 

Professor of Industry 

Wharton School of Finance 

and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ancus Mappison. Economic Growth in 
the West: Comparative Experience in 
Europe and North America., Pp. 246. 
New York: Twentieth See Fund, 
1964. $4.50. 


This welcome addition to the literature 
on economic growth compares the record 
of Western Europe with that oz the United 
States in the 1950’s and then goes on to 
discuss the factors making for accelerated 
growth After a thorough investigation of 
investment and growth and of the role of 
government in promoting growthi the study 
concludes with an examination of the in- 
ternational economy as it affects the eco- 
nomic growth of individual countries. The 
author is a British economist and interna- 
tional civil servant who for many years 
has been connected with the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment and its predecessor in Paris. He has 
brought together huga masses of quantita- 
tive and other data irom mary countries, 
and proves a sovereign master of all this 
detail, commenting on it with insight and 
integrating it to form an HASETOE HVE and 
interesting book. 

In part, the postwar Bao of eco- 
nomic growth in Europe was a not fully 
foreseen consequence of full-employment 
policies which reduced the uncertainties of 
economic life The author claims, how- 
ever, that the major reason for accelerated 
growth was the action of governments in 
sustaining high and steady levels of de- 
mand and investment. The task of manag- 
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ing demand was facilitated by such factors 
as the spread of government enterprise and 
public housing, which made the govern- 
ments masters of 40-60 per cent of total 
investment activity. In the private sector, 
the investment boom was stimulated by 
high and rising profits, which at the end af 
the period in some countries were lifted to” 

a level twice that in the United States. In 
the management of private demand, much 
use was made of what the author calls fiscal 
policy. This apparently did not consist so 
much of deficit financing or of manipula- 
tion of public expenditure but rather of 
changes in taxes. High taxes have not 
hindered growth, but the steady reduction 
of tax rates as government expenditure in- 
creased less than private spending has 
stimulated economic expansion. The au- 
thor contrasts such a policy with one that 
would rely mainly on automatic stabilizers 
and finds much fault with the latter. He 
also comments on numerous features of the 
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European economies which are at variance q— 


with that of the United States, such as the 
small size of the national debt in a num- 
ber of countries, the employment of a 
larger variety of instruments of monetary 
policy, greater reliance on indirect rather 
than on direct taxes, greater influence of 
government-owned financial intermediaries 
on the pattern of private investment, and, 
last but not least, more liberal deprecia- 
tion allowances which are not everywhere 
limited to the original cost. This list indi- 
cates the wide variety of matters discussed 
in the book under review which is recom- 
mended to all students of economic policy 
and comparative economic systems. 
HENRY W. SPIEGEL 
Professor of Economics 
The Catholic University of America 


SEYMOUR E. Harris. Economics of the 
Kennedy Years and a Look Ahead. Pp. 
273. New York: Harper & Row, 1964. 
$5.95. 

It was fitting that to the numerous books 
about the late President Kennedy was 
added a book reviewing his appreciation 
and use of economics as an analytical aid 
in shaping new public policies. It was one 
of President Kennedy’s distinctions that 
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he not only was willing and able critically 
to listen to the advice of economists but 
also used the prestige, and sometimes even 
the power, of his high office as well as the 
persuasive force of his personality to edu- 
cate the American people in new insights 
reached by contemporary economic analy- 
sis. His Yale speech in 1962 was a case in 
point, and the posthumous victory of his 
“new fiscal policy” was the fruit of this 
pioneering effort. 

In the short space available one can only 
attempt to single out from Professor Har- 
ris’ narrative some of the late President’s 
most significant public policies that were 
inspired by contemporary economic analy- 
sis. This reviewers choices are two of 
Kennedy’s major innovations, the already 
mentioned “new fiscal policy” and his 
“guidelines for a noninflationary wage-price 
behavior.” ‘There were other economic 
achievements and attempts under the Ken- 
nedy administration that were important 
and bold, but these two new policies were 
aimed most directly at the core of our own 
economic difficulties. 

The complex problem to be solved was 
how to step up the country’s economic 
growth in order to bring unemployment 
down to at least four per cent while in- 
creasing production for the nation’s press- 
ing needs and improving our competitive 
position in international trade. Chronic 
deficits in the balance of international pay- 
ments relegated the potential of monetary 
policy for economic expansion to a sec- 
ondary role, behind that of fiscal policy. 
This was a truly major change which 
President Kennedy had to initiate. The 
book is particularly informative on this de- 
velopment. 

To achieve the needed national con- 
sensus On a more vigorous use of fiscal 
policy, President Kennedy revised his ini- 
tial inclination for major increases in fed- 
eral expenditures in favor of a massive de- 
crease in income taxes as the main policy 
instrument for deliberate additions to a 
deficient aggregate demand, although the 
final swing in this direction was accom- 
plished by President Johnson. In either 
case, there would be large transitional 
deficits until a faster growing economy, 
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approaching its full supply potential, would 
close the revenue gap and balance the 
budget. It remains to be seen whether 
President Johnson’s “Great Society’ can 
take shape without an increasing share of 
the gross national product (GNP) for pub- 
lic projects. However, there is some hope 
that significant relative decreases in de- 
fense outlays may make the tax-reduction 
route to the Great Society feasible. 

Professor Harris’ book does not assign 
the same prominence to Kennedy’s Guide- 
posts for wages and prices. Yet to the ex- 
tent that the Guideposts have had a re- 
straining influence on wages and prices 
they are a testimony to some effectiveness 
of the “economics by persuasion and ad- 
monition” when, as in Kennedy’s case, it 
is presented forcefully to the point. How- 
ever, if the new fiscal policy and the 
incipient structural remedies succeed in 
shifting our economic growth path closer 
to its potential, merely declaratory Guide- 
lines, no matter how pertinent and correct, 
may not be enough to contain the gather- 
ing inflationary pressures on the supply 
side. President Johnson may well have to 
consider incorporating. appropriate wage- 
cost Guidelines into his announced re- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act. If accom- 
panied by provisions for a more orderly 
procedural framework of collective bar- 
gaining, so legalized Guidelines would serve 
as effective criteria of actual bargaining “in 
good faith.” Without some such nonbu- 
reaucratic institutionalization of the Guide- 
lines, Kennedy’s new fiscal policy may be 
frustrated in a resurgence of inflation. 

The author of the book could have dealt 
more extensively with the basic subject of 
the wage-price Guidelines and eliminated 
some of the redundance on other subjects. 
A deeper analysis of the far-reaching eco- 
nomic aspects of Kennedy’s foreign policy 
of competitive “coexistence” with the Com- 
munist countries would also be welcome 
in such a book. 

True to his reputation as one of our 
most informed, perceptive, and prolific 
political economists, Professor Harris has 
written a well-documented account and 
evaluation of Kennedy’s economics. Only 
an economist so exceptionally familiar with 
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the mind and work of President Kennedy, 
as well as an old hand in executive and 
legislative councils in Washing-on, could 
write such a book in so short a time, in- 
cluding an incisive introduction to the un- 
folding political economy of the Johnson 
Adminisiration. 
CYRIL A. Zenor 
Professor of Economics 
Georgetown University 


MELVIN L, GREENHUY and W. Tate WEI- 
MAN (Eds.). Essays in Southern Eco- 
nomic Development. Pp. xix, 498. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1964. $7.50. 


This is a disappointing book The au- 
thors of the pieces worked under excellent 
academic and financial auspices—the Inter- 
University Committee for Economic Re- 
search on the South and the Ford Founda- 
tion, Fifty years ago inquirers into these 
topics worked individually and with slender 
resources for investigation and publication. 
Later Odum, with the persevering co-opera- 
tion of the University of North Carolina 
Press and some grants of money, made him- 
self the inspirer of and chief contributor to 

oint research effort in this field Now that 

the opportunities are being erabraced by 
superio? organization it is to be hoped, if 
the spcnsorship continues, that future re- 
sults will be distinguisned. | 

With exceptions, the present papers 
strike this reviewer as pretentious, over- 
zechnical, too reliant on “the literature,” 
and giving too little evidence of their own 
research. The authors cite deferentially 
other zuthors who perhaps knew no more 
than themselves. Several in tke collection 
have fallen victim to the current fashion 
of excruciating mathematical analysis where 
tolerable answers could be supplied by sim- 
pler inspection and knowing judgment. In 
their method crucial sociological and his- 
torical elements are perforce neglected be- 
cause they yield better to quaitative than 
to quantitative treatment. In; many in- 
stances race tensions and oppression, the 
agricultural background, sectional jealousy, 
the tradition of states’ rights, and one- 
party politics have summed up in plain 
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poverty, ignorance, and retardation. No 
assessment of economic advances—their 
magnitude and directions—can be mean- 
ingful unless these obstacles are kept in 
the forefront. Why, when these inhibi- 
tions may not be put into formulas, belabor 
the obvious fact that “large cities provide 
a powerful growth force through expert 
business leadership, professional and mana- 
gerial talent, and financial requirements 
and conditions especially favorable to fu- 
ture economic progress through intercom- 
munication of design and inventions’? 
Does anyone doubt, without elaborate evi- 
dence, that “only the largest cities seem 
to provide a sufficiently pooled supply of 

capital available for financing industry”? 
Messrs. Harding B. Young and James M. 
Hund have done better in exploring “Ne- 
gro Entrepreneurship in Southern Eco- 
nomic Development,” for they took to the 
field. On the other hand, the competence 
of Mr. C. Addison Hickman and his helpers 
examining “The Entrepreneurial Function: 
the South as a Case Study” seems to be a 
long running start for a short leap. Mr. 
Clarence H. Danhof’s “Four Decades of 
Thought on the South’s Economic Prob- 
lems” omits to mention the urgings of 
Henry W. Grady and such revealing early 
studies as Holland Thompson’s “Cotton 
Field to Cotton Mill.” His time limit 
would exclude them, except that he refers, 
with secondhand characterization and a 

confusion of initials, to J. D. B. DuBow. 

BroaDus MITCHELL 

Hofstra University 


SHEPARD B. CLoucH. The Economics of 
Modern Italy. Pp. xi, 458. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1964. $10.00. 


The shortage of broad surveys in the 
English language has long plagued non- 
specialist students of Italian history and 
politics and made it all but impossible to 
teach the subject to undergraduates. This 
inconvenience, which will be in no way re- 
lieved by the latest best-selling book on 
“the Italians,” stems partly from the un- 
willingness of specialists to open——at the 
price of cautious oversimplification—large 
vistas in an admittedly cluttered ground, 
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and partly from the reluctance of pub- 
lishers to translate such broad surveys of 
Italian topics and periods as have appeared 
in other languages. One happy exception, 
the translation of Gino Luzzatto’s sugges- 
tive little book on the economic history of 
medieval Italy, has been recently welcomed 
in THe ANNALS. The gap is now further 
narrowed down by a book originally writ- 
ten in America, for Americans, by Profes- 
sor Clough. It is a plain, compact, well-in- 
formed description of the Italian economic 
development since unification, with special 
emphasis on the period after World War 
Il, and brief introductory sections on the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. Political facts are also included in 
some detail, whenever the author feels that 
they help explaining economic change. Al- 
together, the book seems more successful 
in gathering material—including a great 
wealth of statistical data from Italian off- 
cial publications and private inquiries, some 
of them very hard to find for any one who 
is not thoroughly familiar with Italian 
scholarship and libraries—than in suggest- 
ing conclusions. There is a certain near- 
sightedness in the minute analysis of the 
various branches of economic activity, a 
somewhat disappointing insistence on ap- 
plying the standard vocabulary of the the- 
ory of economic growth to the live body 
of a nation. Thus, we are told again and 
again that for an abnormally long time the 
Italians lacked “a social desire for increas- 
ing economic well-being.” And then, that 
the social desire suddenly sprouted; we 
do not, however, really see what opened 
sesame, or indeed, what sesame was. Yet 
the mere presentation of facts, in a full 
and well organized ouzlne, tells an impor- 
tant story to a thoughtful reader and 
avoids the obvious danger of partisanship 
in a subject still hot with political debate 
and bias. A few material slips—for in- 
stance, Carnaro, not Canaro, is the gulf of 
Fiume, not an island off Fiume—could 
easily have been eliminated by an errata 
and do not at all affect the usefulness of a 
substantial book. 
ROBERT SABATINO LOPEZ 
Durfee Professor of History 
Yale University 
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ABRAM BERGSON. The Economics of So- 
viet Planning. Pp. xvii, 394. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1964. $7.50. 


Professor Bergson’s outstanding contri- 
bution to the study of Soviet economic 
growth, and his acute and ingenious ways 
of handling Soviet statistical data, have 
been very well known for years. He is 
also the author of a pioneering study of 
Soviet wages, and has played an important 
part in defining a number of concepts of 
welfare economics, as well as of index num- 
ber theory. In the present book he breaks 
new ground. He has set himself the task 
of examining the planning procedures cur- 
rently operating in the Soviet Union from 
the standpoint of their economic effective- 
ness. This, in turn, is judged by reference 
to the rules of welfare economics. 

The book abounds in interesting and sig- 
nificant judgments about investment cri- 
teria, technical progress, agricultural plan- 
ning, price formation, and much else be- 
sides. Many Soviet errors and omissions 
are blamed on the Marxian labor theory 
of value, and this is perhaps overdone; 
surely, on the one hand, his own formal 
welfare theories are almost equally inap- 
plicable to the real world, and, on the 
other, few indeed of the mistakes made by 
Soviet planners were due to their allegiance 
to the wrong theory of value. Bergson 
himself makes this point, indeed, when he 
correctly remarks that many Soviet pricing 
and allocation decisions were based on no 
theory at all, were simply arbitrary. Thus 
the formal rules adopted in the Soviet Un- 
ion for choosing between several alterna- 
tive investment projects are far from per- 
fect, but in practice only one project might 
be put forward and so not even the m- 
perfect methodology is used in such cases. 

Soviet economists now subject their own 
economic arrangements to a barrage of 
criticism, and much of what Bergson says 
about irrationalities would not be disputed 
even by them. But they may well show 
some doubt as to the usefulness of the cri- 
teria Bergson sets up. They would agree, 
no doubt, that resource allocation should 
be “optimal.” But do the rules of welfare 
economics help very muchr What of ex- 
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ternal economies, regional and location 
problems, uncertainty, and so on? Can the 
Italian authorities, struggling with the 
problem of the Mezzogiorno, adopt invest- 
ment criteria by which the correct location 
of new industry is Milan or Turin? Would 
it be right to subsidize the bankrupt New 
Haven railroad, or would the subsidy be 
evidence of economic irrationality? Berg- 
son would probably reply that his optimum 
would include the various considerations 
implied by the above questions. ‘But if ke 
takes tnis view, then the relatively simple 
“efficiency rules” by which he judges the— 
admittedly very deficient—-Soviet practice 
are perhaps too simple? 

Despite such queries, the book is vet an- 
other valuable contribution from Bergson 
to the study of the complex aug changing 
Soviet economic scene. 

A. Nove 

Professor of Economics 

University of Glasgow 


F. THOMAS JUSTER. Anticipations and 
Purchases: An Anarysts of Consumer 
Behavior. Pp. xvii, 303. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1964. $6.50. 


In recent years it has become clear that 
shifts in consumer expenditures are impor- 
tant determinants of changes in the level 
of economic activity. Consequently any 
improvement of the methods of predicting 
consumer behavior is potentially important 

The present book, which is concerned 
with umderstanding and predicting con- 
sumer Lehavior, reports the results of a 
very thorough analysis of data on buying 
intentions obtained frora a reinterview of 
more than 24,000 houssholds which were 
subscribers to the Consumers Union of the 
United States. While tais is an unusually 
large sample of households, it is obvious 
that it is not a random sample of the popu- 
lation; instead it represents households 
with higher educational and income levels 
then the general population. Such ‘families, 
however, are important purchasers of dur- 
able goods and the book is directed toward 
the prediction of sales of durables rather 
than consumers’ goods generally. , 
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A great deal of data regarding the eco- 
nomic situation of the households, their 
purchase expectations and their actual pur- 
chases was obtained and subjected to sta- 
tistical analysis. These analyses are too 
numerous and too complex to encompass 
in a brief review, but some examples can 
be cited. If respondents are called in- 
tenders if they report an intention to buy 
a particular good and nonintenders other- 
wise, Juster shows that intenders, not sur- 
prisingly, have higher purchase rates than 
nonintenders. In addition, he demonstrates 
that purchase rates of both intenders and 
nonintenders are related to the proportion 
of intenders. Also, the difference between 
the intender and the nonintender rates of 


Pa 


purchase is related to the proportion of in- , 


tenders. Such results as these clearly have 
potential for improvement of forecasts of 
consumer expenditure. 

Juster does not rely on statistical analy- 
sis alone; he also suggests a theoretical 
basis for the problems of forecasting con- 
sumer spending. He suggests that whether 
one responds as an intender or a nonin- 
tender depends on the subjective prob- 
ability of purchase. He also suggests that 
the frequency distribution of frequency of 
households and subjective purchase prob- 
ability are continuous. It is at once obvious 
that such a formulation also involves a cut- 
off probability where subjective probability 
of purchase becomes small enough to clas- 
sify one as a nonintender. 

Such a theoretical formulation is consist- 
ent with data that Juster produces. How- 
ever it is hard, at least for this reviewer, 
to imagine an experiment capable of refut- 
ing this formulation. Thus one wonders if 
this is a truly meaningful theory. 

A good deal of the work was devoted to 
questions as to which of various classes or 
types of variables are most useful for fore- 
casting purchases. Multiple regression tech- 
niques are used, and the results are far too 
extensive to be summarized adequately in 
a few words. However, in all cases the 
proportion of the variance explained is 
rather distressingly small, seldom going 
above 20 per cent and often being be- 
low 10. Because of the large number of 
observations many statistically significant 
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relationships are obtained in spite of the 
small multiple correlation coefficients. It is 
possible, of course, for these relations to 
prove useful in forecasting but one would 
like to see successful forecasting carried 
out before putting much weight on the re- 
sults. 
Rarru W. Provuts 
University of North Carolina 


RiıcHarp A. BEAUMONT and Roy B. HELF- 
GOTT, Management, Automation, and 
People. Pp. xi, 372. New York: Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, 1964. $7.50. 


This is a study, based upon feld work in 
thirty-six companies, of the impact of tech- 
nological change upon employees. The 
most valuable empirical finding is the 
comparison of the employment impact of 
change in specific firms. The authors’ con- 
clusion that there was no consistent rela- 
tionship between the introduction of labor 
saving technology and the level of plant 
employment is an important contribution 
to our understanding of the problem. 
Large generalizations about the employ- 
ment effect of technology are too often 
made on the basis of a preconceived value 
judgment on the evils or virtues of indus- 
trial change. As the authors point out, “it 
is impossible to isolate employee displace- 
ments attributable solely to technological 
change, because of the interrelatedness of 
all the factors that determine the course of 
employment.” 

The least useful of the research findings 
are those derived from asking managers for 
their opinions. For example, several con- 
clusions are drawn as guides for manage- 
ment which appear to be inconsistent with 
collective bargaining. The first is the ne- 
cessity of giving unions advance warning 
of an impending change. But the authors 
go on to assert that this informational 
notice should not be construed as bargain- 
ing and it “never” should be‘ allowed to 
carry an inference of bargaining While 
the authors are certainly right in saying 
that there may be occasions where, for 
technical or other reasons, true bargaining 
may be futile, a demurral must be entered 
for the argument that discussion must al- 
ways bé avoided because it invades mana- 
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gerial prerogatives. What is objectionable 
in this suggestion goes beyond the fact that 
under some circumstances such behavior 
would be a violation of the duty to bar- 
gain. It must rest fundamentally upon a 
conception of bargaining which appears to 
be unduly restrictive and narrow and, in 
some industries, against the mutual inter- 
ests of employers and unions. 

This caveat aside, the book’s virtues go 
beyond its research contributions. The au- 
thors are in firm control of their subject 
and have superbly integrated most of the 
relevant bibliography in their discussion 
and analysis. The book is aimed at the 
needs of managers who bear the direct re- 
sponsibility for implementing the person- 
nel and industrial relations effect of change 
in their plants. These needs are well met. 
Indeed, for anyone mterested in the general 
field, the book provides a source of much 
valuable information. 

Pnr Ross 

Associate Professor of Business 

Administration and Economics 

Graduate School of Business 

University of Pittsburgh 


COMMISSION ON MONEY AND CREDIT. In- 
fiation, Growth, and Employment. Pp. - 
xiv, 470. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1964. $7.50. 


Vast numbers of the world’s people, in- 
cluding many in the United States, still 
suffer from the ancient problem of too little 
food on the table in relation to the number 
of mouths around it. But this fortunate 
land—while unable to boast of having con- 
quered that problem—is able to afford the 
luxury of being more widely preoccupied 
with an economic malady that is sophisti- 
cated: the conflict between price stability 
and economic growth. The Commission on 
Money and Credit was established in 1957 
by the Board of Trustees of the Committee 
for Economic Development to appraise the 
United States’ monetary and financial sys- 
tem. The Commission recognized its need 
for a base of research findings on which it 
could form its decisions as to what reshap- 
ing that system required. Inflation, 
Growth, and Employment is a reflective 
set of research studies, undertaken expressly 
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asa part of that base, but useful to every- 


one: professionally concerned with the di- 
lemme of price stability versus adequacy of 
jobs and goods. 

Ten authors have provided eight studies, 
ranging froma critical appraisal of analyt- 
ical concepts and procedures, such as Dan- 
iel Creamer’s perceptive chapter on “Esti- 
mates of Capacity and Capacity Utilization 
in Manufacturing,” to the relatively broad- 
brush work of Tibor and Anne Scitovsky 
on “Inflation versus Unemployment: An 
Examination of Their Effects.” The Sci- 
tovskys recognize that economists need to 
concern themselves with: the immeasurable 
as well as the quantitative. The most re- 
warding piece is Stanley Lebergott’s “The 
Use of Unemployment Statistics for Mone- 


- tary and Fiscal Policy”—a lively treatment 


of a topic that could easily be dull. 
The book does not profess to be mono- 
lithic, and luckily it is not. Lebergott sees 


“no economic reason why, any unemploy- 


ment at all is requisite,” and his “political- 
social minimum” is 4 per cent of the labor 
force—a figure not based on armckair 
imaginings but an average of America’s 
performance ‘in 1948 and 1956 (pp. 358- 
360). Joseph W. Conard readily conceives 


- of “aver-full employment” (p. 102), but 
his balanced outlook is reflected in a ref- 


erence to recent price increases which oc- 
curred “despite unacceptably high ‘levels of 
unemployment.” Lawrence R. Klein and 
Ronald G. Bodkin, looking at the World 
War II drop in America’s unemployment 
to a rate below 2 per cent, decide—-without 
saying why—that this “can be taken to 
represent over-full employment” (p. 378). 
But they, too, are alert to the perils in 
using unemployment as phlebotomy to 
evoke price stability. They regard 13.9 
million unemployed persons as essential to 
produce this happy result, and they warn 


-us that a side effect would be “political and 


social instability.” If prices can rise when 
we have too much unemployment, and if a 
degree of unemployment adequate to yield 
price stability will destroy a social: stability 
that is essential both to the monetary sys- 
tem and to more basic institutions, then 
these various authors have indeed made a 


_ contribution toward our getting or keeping 
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a sense of proportion in our quest for price 
stability. Some of the authors even rec- 
ognize that the unemployment of people, 
like the unemployment of machines, ma 
be harmful to economic growth. 
Against that backdrop—of neither liking 
inflation, even of the gradual sort, nor en- 
dorsing grisly measures to free us of it— 
it is appropriate to include such a study as 
that by Franklyn D. Holzman: “Escalation 
and Its Use to Mitigate the Inequities of 
Inflation.” He presents a useful summary 
of practices, here and abroad, for auto- 
matic wage-rate adjustments, based on a 
cost of living index, and established by 
collective bargaining or by law. He also 
gives some attention to the occasional but 
important American practice of tying wage 
rates to increases in the productivity of 
either the particular enterprise or the na- 
tion’s economy. Because automatic escala- 
tion of monetary sums other than wages 
and salaries is much less common in the 
United States than in various other coun- 
tries, it is especially important that Holz- 
man discusses such devices from abroad as 


-indexed bonds—corporate or government 


bonds of which either the principal or both 
the principal and the interest are tied to 
some sort of index. It is time this country 
widely adopted such devices, in view of the 
way in which the big new institutional in- 
vestors—the welfare and pension funds— 
and various other investors, including indi- 
viduals, respond to inflation’s erosion of 
investments—such as bonds—that are sub- 
ject to this hazard. The investors’ response 
is to pour money into common stocks at a 
rate faster than new common stock issues 
occur, and thus to produce, with sundry 
ill effects, a specialized inflation which goes. 
beyond the general one 

The authors are concerned with the inter- 


_relations among the price level, economic 


growth, and the level of employment; but, 
fortunately, they do not view these three 
phenomena solely in aggregative terms 
(pp. 12-13, 146-147). As Conard remarks, 
“If aggregate demand-supply relations were 
the only problem, then there should exist 
some optimum relation between the two 
that would cause neither unemployment nor 
inflation.” Monetary and fiscal ‘policies, 


unaided, could create this optimum relation, 
by increasing or decreasing the availability 
of money and credit. A great deal of the 
book is devoted to the useful task of show- 
ing how the problem lacks that simplicity. 
Jesse W. Markham, in his study of “Ad- 
ministered Prices and the Recent Inflation,” 
satisfies himself that, in the automobile and 
steel industries, there is upward but not 
downward price flexibility—and a need for 
coping with this situation through antitrust, 
tariff, and labor policies. 

John W. Kendrick’s study, “Concepts 
and Measures of Economic Growth,” de- 
serves a wider audience than a paper thus 
soberly named is likely to get. It is ad- 
mirable that Kendrick wants education, 
health, and research and development 
viewed primarily as investments, but he 
overstates the case. Much of education and 
of health services is consumers’ goods, not 
an investment; and this dichotomy will 
continue until and unless our society’s val- 
ues change drastically. We pride ourselves 
on liberal arts education; and we spend to 
preserve life in bodies so hopelessly af- 
flicted by age or ailment that our act of 
preservation is clearly not prompted by any 
hope of economic gain, 

CLEM C. LINNENBERG, JR. 

Economist 

United States Public Health Service 

Washington, D.C, 


PAUL H. NORGREN and SAMUEL E, HILL, 
with the assistance of F. Ray Marshall. 
Toward Fair Employment. Pp xiv, 296. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1964. $8.50. 


This book is a survey of the problems of 
providing equal employment opportunities 
in the United States. The authors examine 
the management and union discrimination 
practices and associate these with the em- 
ployment and occupational status of Ne- 
groes. Their conclusion is that only in 
wartime and in acute labor shortages do 
the Negroes have adequate job opportuni- 
ties. 

- They then go on to explore the different 
methods which have been established for 
promoting fair employment—State and lo- 
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cal fair employment commissions, Presi- 
dential fair employment committees, exec- 
utive orders in the armed forces and in 
Federal civilian agencies, fair employment 
legislation, and the like. 

The basic conclusion of the authors is 
that the voluntary programs have not 
worked and will not work, that statutory 
powers are needed. They recommend State 
fair employment practice laws for intra- 
state and local businesses and a Federal 
law covering interstate commerce. Further- 
more, the commissions which enforce these 
laws must have full-time salaried members 
supported by adequate staffs. Nor is peace- 
ful persuasion given a high rating as a 
method of operation; in the case of recalci- 
trant firms, what is needed is not concili- 
ation but public hearings and official orders. 

The authors are especially critical of 
private placement agencies which aid and 
abet employers in their discriminatory prac- 
tices. They commend the United States 
Employment Service (USES) for its gen- 
eral policy of nondiscriminatory referrals, 
but urge that Service to a more vigorous 
enforcement of the policy in State and lo- 
cal employment offices. The authors are 
also discouraged at the ineffectiveness of 
the National Labor Relations Act and the 
Railway Labor Act in dealing with the 
problem of discrimination in highly organ- 
ized industries. 

The authors acknowledge the limitations 
of their programs. No antidiscrimination 
laws can overcome the basic lack of edu- 
cation and of job qualifications on the part 
of the present generation of Negro workers. 
They speak hopefully of better education 
and higher motivation of the young people 
who will be the labor force of the future. 
Nor do the authors tackle the difficult prac- 
tical operating problem of deciding when 
an employment practice is in fact discrim- 
ination. They cite the case of a steel com- 
pany which recruited its workers from the 
friends and relatives of the employees, as 
a result of which few Negroes were hired. 
Yet many firms have found this a most 
effective method of recruiting and main- 
taining an efficient work force One of the 
most difficult barriers to full fair employ- 
ment is the existence of long-established 
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employment practices which may not have 
beer. discriminatory in intent, but which 
operate in practice to limit the opportunity 
for Negro workers. 
EWAN CLAGUE 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
United States Department of Labor 


Panir Tarr. Organized Labor in Amer- 
ican History. Pp. xxi, 818. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1964. No price. 


Philip Taft has undoubtedly written here 
the definitive and best one-volume history 
of the American labor movement from its 
Origins to the present. The qualities that 
place this volume at the very top of the 
literature are comorehensive coverage, first- 
hand use of primary sources, reinterpreta- 
tion of earlier periods, and profound em- 
pathy with the suoject. | 

Tait is almost the only scholar in the 
. field who could have brought this off. 
Taft’s collaboration with his teacher Selig 
Perlman in volume IV of the “Commons” 
history, his authorship of the monumental 
two-volume history of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (AFL), his studies on 
union government, and in socialist thought 
have given him ursurpassable preparation 
for the writing of the present volume. 

Professor Taft stresses the essential.char- 
acter of the labor movement as an economic 
institution. Even the earliest unions, he 
has found, were fundamentally “business” 
unions whatever else they also may have 
been. Ee tries alweys to get inside of the 
trade-unionist’s perception of his condition 
and to explain it and defend it against the 
historically recurring criticism by the left 
intellectuals that umonism lacked the ide- 
ology and solidarity of a movement. Taft’s 
general sympathy for the survival needs 
and values of the sxilled workers’ unions 
does not deter him from a scathing criti- 
cism of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (CIO) expulsion as bad law and 


-- bad judgment on the part of the AFL’s craft 


union leadership. 

Especially notable i3 the fact that almost 
,one-half of the volume is devoted to the 
period after 1932. This is in laudable con- 
trast to comparable treatments which: in- 
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variably telescope the postdepression pe- 
riod into an undistinguishable blur. 

I am especially grateful to Professor Tait 
for the scholarly pains he has taken with 
his history. the precise dates, the full names 
of the key people involved in decisive 
events, the careful documentation—they 
are all there including a superbly detailed 
index. 

Everyone has his own taste in the place 
of generalization in a history. I would 
have preferred a more discernible scheme 
of generalization and theory than Taft saw 
fit to employ. Certainly no one has bet- 
ter credentials to give broader meaning to 
labor’s history. 

In any case, here is a chronicle of the 
workingman’s quest for social justice 
through unionism written with authority, 
commutment, critical skill, and good sense. 
it belongs in everyone’s library. 

Jack BARBASH 

Department of Economics 

University of Wisconsin 


SIDNEY C. SuFRIN. Unions in Emerging 
Societies: Frustration and Politics. Pp. 
vu, 124. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. $4.50. 


The author views unions as performing a 
positive role in emerging countries by help- 
ing to “instill into their members or new 
recruits the ideal or ideological set of work 
habits and commitment to work.” Hold- 
ing a functional view of unions shaped by 
American experience that they are designed 
to promote the employee’s well-being at 
the workshop, he would like unions to 
dedicate themselves to these goals without 
being in conflict with their positive role. 
Unions should move from “Utopia building” 
to an “ideological” base in which they are 
concerned with “immedtate day-to-day op- 
erations.” ' 

To define this union relationship which 
he considers different from that prevailing 
in western Europe and the United States, 
he stresses the central role of the govern- 
ment in the economy. Emerging countries 
usually have “politically oriented economic 
systems.” There is therefore a need for an 
accommodation and adjustment of union- 
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FOREIGN POLICY IN THE SIXTIES: 
The Issues and the Instruments 


Edited by Roger Hilsman and Robert C. Good. This book provides 
a clearer understanding of foreign affairs by concentrating on three 
aspects: the theory, the instrumentalities, and the specific issues. 
Topics discussed include the Sino-Soviet dispute, the problems of 
defense, foreign aid, the United Nations, and political morality vs. 
political reality. $6.95 


A PREFACE TO URBAN ECONOMICS 


By Wilbur R. Thompson, Wayne State University. This is one of 
the first books to develop urban economics as a special field of scholar- 
ship. The factors that bear on economic growth, market demand, 
employment, and income are examined in the context of the urban 
region. There is a prescriptive treatment of such urban problems as 
welfare, traffic congestion, and political fragmentation. $7.50 


THE ECONOMIC DEMAND FOR IRRIGATED 
ACREAGE: New Methodology and Some Prelimi- 
nary Projections, 1954-1980 

By Vernon W. Ruttan, International Rice Research Institute. The 
author’s projections for the economic demand for irrigation are based 


on a flexible elasticity approach, allowing him to examine alternative 
resource and locational combinations. $4.00 


THE FINANCIAL SECTOR AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT: The Mexican Case 

By Robert L. Bennett, University of Maryland. This is an analytic 
study of the changes in the financial structure of an underdeveloped 


country during a post-World War II period of rapid industrialization. 
Includes 70 pages of tables. $6.95 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TERRITORY OF PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 


This report ts from a mission organized by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea is an almost totally undeveloped area. The mission establishes 
principles by which a development program can be guided, and sets 
forth specific plans for different sectors of the economy. $8.50 
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ism to this fact and for governments simi- 
larly to recognize the essentiality of unions. 

In this respect the author’s point of view 
is a far cry from the position strongly 
pressed by American labor experts who urge 


mnonpolitical unionism and no governmental 


intrusion in the development of unions. In 
fact, he has swung over to the other ex- 
treme in building his argument on the mu- 
tual needs of government and trade-unions 
for one another. Unions, he urges, should 
reach out “to government to find stability, 
plus the power and mechanisms to get 
things done.” And government should look 
to unions as an “arm to lean on in the 
maelstrom of social forces and an arm to 
control the social situation.” ‘To effect this 
goal, he urges governments to arrange for 
trade-union participation “in the process of 
formulating plans and in the administration 
of labor relations.” This arrangement 
would provide working people with the op- 
portunity to be heard and unions with the 
means of adjusting themselves to the 
“reality.” 

The author could have written a more 
incisive statement if he had not sought to 
attribute to European unions the preoccu- 
pations of American unions with workshop 
problems. He would have then recognized 
the “utopian bent” of European unionism 
and the close accommodation of unions 
with the labor or socialist governments in 
a number of countries. A prototype for 
what he was urging would be more easily 
available to him and the problems of such 
a close relationship between unions and 
government wou.d have become more ob- 
vious. Unions in other European countries 
have still considerable strength to gain be- 
fore they are likely to concern themselves 
with workshop problems. 

The basic problem of independent union- 
ism in politically oriented economic systems 
is hardly touched upon. Yet this is the 
one central issue in the field of interna- 
tional trade-unionism. The individual 
union must not only have a separate ex- 
istence but be an independent power center 
ready to combat the government, even a 
friendly one, in the daily bargaining proc- 
ess. It must be able to pressure the gov- 
ernment and management into making de- 
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cisions which they may dislike or accom- 
modating themselves to demands which may 
appear immediately undesirable. No strat- 
egy or detailed argument are set forth for 
winning over governments and management 
to a relatively detached acceptance or pro- 
motion of unionism impartially for they are 
power centers for adversaries. 

Participation in policy-making organisms 
and administration can be useful in in- 
creasing the government’s alertness to 
workers’ problems but it is no substitute 
for conflict itself. A “human relations” 
theory of administration may temporarily 
serve in a plant, but it is hardly a viable 
solution for industrial relations for a coun- 
try. The author has much to do before he 
evolves a real “theory of labor organisa- 
tion” in emerging countries. 

The annotated bibliography of English 
literature on labor problems and labor 
utilization in emerging societies in devel- 
oping countries is usefully arranged under 
twenty-one headings and the items are 
grouped by geographical areas. One misses 
a distinctive item on levels of living in 
these areas. 

SOLOMON BARKIN 

Deputy to Director 

Manpower and Social Affairs 

Directorate 
Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development 
Paris 


Joun J. Corrs. Never off Pay: The 
Story of the Independent Tanker Union, 
1937-1962. Pp. xii, 339. New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1964. $6.00. 


Single-firm independent unions in Amer- 
ica are truly the nation’s forgotten labor 
organizations. Almost entirely overlooked 
in the literature, the single-firm unions 
number possibly 1,500 organizations and 
include over 400,000 members across the 
50 states—this union type is also found in 
Canada, Indonesia, Israel, Japan, and else- 
where, 

Generally vilified in rare public discus- 
sion, the single-firm unions suffer from the 
public memory of their odious company 
union past. This is grossly unfair as re- 
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search verifies the existence of two union 
types of unknown distribution—independ- 
ents that are emoloyer-dominated and in- 
dependents that are not. 

The better-known dominated unions 
prove to be small organizations of less than 
100 members. Many have been recently 
and hastily formed to escape inclusion in 
an “undesirable” international union. They 
_ enjoy the goodwill of a paternalistic and 
pattern-following employer, and reflect in 
their decrepitness the unconcern of an 
apathetic membership. 

Never of Pay is a highly partisan 
account of several apparently independent 
unions in the tanker segment of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine, unions portrayed 
by the author-consultant as truly inde- 
pendent and vigorous—these include unions 
in the Esso, Socony, Tidewater, and other 
fleets. These unions are large in member- 
ship and have a history of formation often 
going back twenty-five years. They have 
much that attracts and holds the interest of 
international union raiders. They profit 
from the respect of mature employers, and 
prosper in the concern of an active mem- 
bership and dynamic rank-and-file leader- 
ship. In thirty-odd years, they have never 
struck their companies: no member has 
ever been “on strike” and “off pay.” 

The author’s study of these unions has 
three major strengths: the author, an As- 
sistant Professor of History at Fordham 
University, has been a consultant to the 
unions for nearly thirty years; he tells a 
richly-detailed and fairly well-documented 
tale, and his one-sided position is plainly 
and boldly set out. To his credit, the 
guthor succeeds in conveying in under- 
standable fashion the considerable complex- 
ity of labor-management issues in the mari- 
time industry and the drama of bitter and 
intense interunion conflict. 

On the other hand, Never off Pay is 
seriously limited by its extreme partisan- 
ship. Especially unreliable is the author’s 
harsh treatment of the motives and leaders 


of the rival international unions, the Na-. 


tional Maritime Union (AFL-CIO) and the 
Seafarer’s International Union (AFL-CIO). 
The book is also weakened by narrow and 
uneven scholarship—relevant material by 


Krislov, Kerr and Siegal, O’Connor, Kemp- 
ton, and others is absent. Finally, this re- 
viewer was disappointed by the author’s 
failure to include more of the intimate per- 
sonal data known only to insiders like him- 
self. 

Altogether, however, Never off Pay re- 
mains a welcomed and uniquely valuable 
addition to a very sparse bookshelf. Taken 
on its own highly partisan terms, the book 
helps make clear why nearly half a million 
American workers eschew membership in 
the nation’s dominant international unions 
in favor of their own more personal, more 
peaceful, and possibly more democratic 
organizations. 

ARTHUR SHOSTAK 

Department of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


CARL F. BRAND. The British Labour Party: 
A Short History. Pp. 340 Stanford: 


Stanford University Press, 1964. $7.50. 


Great Britain has had a labor move- 
ment for more than a century and a half. 
From the beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, radical agitators have struggled to 
remedy the harsh working conditions in the 
factories and to improve the appalling liv- 
ing conditions of the industrial slums. 
Their continuous efforts eventually pro- 
duced in the twentieth century the social 
legislation creating the welfare state. The 
part played by the British Labour Party in 
creating the welfare state is the central 
theme of this book. 

There have been three distinct aspects of 
the British labor movement: (1) socialism, 
(2) trade unions, and (3) the Labour Party. 
Socialists have made their home in Britain 
since 1800 when Robert Owen, himself a 
factory owner, raised his voice in protest 
of the brutal conditions of child labour in 
the cotton mills. From Owen’s time to the 
present, socialists as opposite as Karl Marx 
and Sidney Webb have provided intellectual 
leadership for the working classes, This 
book makes it clear that the co-operative 
socialism of Owen and the Fabian socialism 
of Webb, not the Marxian variety, have di- 
rected the British labor movement. 

Since the repeal of the Anti-Combination 
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Acts in 1824, British workingmen have been 
able to protect their interests by organizing 
trade unions. Organized first on the local 
level, the several major trades later formed 
national unions and finally federated in 
1867 to establish the present comprehensive 
Trades Union Congress. Because trade 
unions were never secure in the presence of 
a hostile government, they resorted to po- 
litical action to obtain a friendly Parlia- 
ment. ‘Their first major success came in 
1906 when they were able to elect fifty- 
three members of Parliament; and this tri- 
umph encouraged the Liberal government 
to pursue a more radical course of social 
legislation. The growth of trade unions 
dunng World War I enabled the Labour 
Party to supplant the Liberals as the sec- 
ond major party. Although the Labour 
Party was strong enough to form govern- 
ments in 1924 and 1929. it was too weak to 
enact its major policy of nationalizing in- 
dustry. At the end of the Second World 
War the Labour Party for the first time 
was returned to office with a sufficient ma- 
jority to nationalize a select group of in- 
dustries and to extend broadly its welfare 
programs of health, education, housing, and 
social security. Professor Brand has amply 
demonstrated that the policy of social 
weliare, not the nationalization of industry, 
has been the Labour Party’s greatest politi- 
cal asset, 
RAYMOND G. COWHERD 
Professor of History 
Lehigh University 
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Irvinc Lovis Horowitz (Ed.). The New 
Sociology: Essays in Social Science and 
Social Theory in Honor of C. Wright 
Mills. Pp. xv, 512. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1964. $8.50. 


In recent years, symposia like Sociology 
Today have been published as authoritative 
summaries of current thinking and research 
in the various fields of sociology. Without 
detracting from the usefulness of such 
works, it can still be seid that they seldom 
deal directly with what sociology is not, 
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yet might be. In brief, they are orthodox 
rather than critical. The present volume is 
a good companion piece to set beside the 
official symposia, because it injects into the 
picture some searching criticisms of current 
trends in social science. It is also in its 
own right a good summary of research on 
certain highly significant social problems. 
The introductory paper by the editor 


develops several of Mills’ ideas on the | 


shortcomings of “grand theory” and “ab- 
stract empiricism.” In the best tradition 
of Veblen, it sketches the recruitment and 


training of sociologists, and it similarly _ 


criticizes “‘middle-range” theory and re- 
search—bkitherto a popular escape from the 
dilemma posed by the Parsonian Scylla and 
the International Business Machine (IBM) 
Charybdis. In general, the contributors to 
this volume agree that the master problems 
of sociology are the changing forms of 
capitalism and socialism, the rise of new 
nations, automation, racism, anomie and 
alienation, war and peace, and the like. 
They also believe that sociology should be 
a critic, rather than a tool of social policy. 

Ten contributions deal with various as- 
pects of Mills’ work as a social scientist. 
Dowd’s comparison of Mills and Veblen will 
interest many. Other colleagues and one- 
time students of Mills give us firsthand 
glimpses into his ways of tackling such 
problems as class, power, trends in labor, 
Cuba, World War ITI, his use of the “out- 
rageous question,’ his contempt for the 
“trivialization” of social science. This sec- 
tion is occasionally repetitious; it is also 
exciting. 

The greater part of the volume is a col- 
lection of eighteen papers on a variety of 
subjects. Gouldner’s iconoclastic analysis 
of Weber and the myth of a value-free 
sociology will probably rattle a few china 
closets Scott and Mizruchi trace some 
sources of alienation in modern society, and 
McCord considers similar trends in the 
cities of the new nations. Miller’s paper 
on race and poverty conveys a sense of the 
urgency of political change in the United 
States. Two well-known British scholars, 
Bottomore and Worsley, scrutinize incis- 
ively the bureaucratic elite in France and 
colonialism in northern Saskatchewan. 
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This book is a'fitting tribute to Mills, 
because it exemplifies the historically ori- 
ented, humanistic social science for which 


. Mills worked—a science that focuses crit- 


ically yet with commitment upon the great 
issues of our era. 
AgtTHur K. Davis’ 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Alberta 
Calgary, Canada 


C. WrichtT Murs. Sociology and Prag- 
matism: The Higher Learning in Amer- 
tca. Edited by Irving Louis Horowitz. 
Pp. 475. New York: Paine-Whitman, 
1964. $12.50. 


Taking as his generic problem the rela- 
tion between philosophic pragmatism and 
American social structure Mills weaves to- 
gether those strands of educational history 
relevant to the growth of academic insti- 
tutions and the professionalization of per- 


‘ sonnel in American philosophy. Univer- 


sity organization, schools of thought, biog- 
raphies, episodes of intellectual affiliation, 
and controversy supported by capsule se- 
lections from appropriate sources are the 
principal instruments cf his thesis. First 


' written as a doctoral dissertation, Mills’ 


analysis sounds out in depth the work of 
Charles Peirce, William James, and John 
Dewey. Attention is given to Peirce’s 
polarization of “laboratories and field” 
against “libraries and museums,” to his low 
esteem for “seminary logicians” and to his 
efforts to found a logic of scientific in- 
quiry. Useful interpretations are directed 
to Peirce’s concern for action, his opposi- 


, tion to greed and individualism and his iso- 


lation from professional philosophy. 
notes that “the interpretative situation sur- 
rounding Peirce at the present time is ex- 
tremely confused”—a judgment more dur- 
able than he suspected! 

James’ pragmatism i3 presented in terms 
of-the personal import of his moral feeling, 
his wide and encompassing concept of ac- 
tion, his view of “the true” and “the right” 
as expedients of experience, his emphasis 
on individual life-ways as the ultimate test 
for ideas and his, efforis toward the recon- 
ciliation—"affirmative mediation”—of sci- 


. tion to the Cuban revolution: 


Mills . 
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ence and religion. Almost half the book is 
devoted to Dewey, his background, intellec- 
tual interests, academic career, the growth 
of ‘his ideas in experimental school and 
Hull House associations, his reading pub- 


lics, and other contexts. Mills notes that 


certain structural shifts—class, occupa- 
tional, and demographic—were influential 
in developing Dewey’s perspectives. De- 
pendent as they were upon knowledge skills 
the patterns of ascent available to Dewey 
and the people around him “fit rather 
neatly” with the “cautiously mediating, 
pluralist and transitional character” of 
Dewey’s formula for problem solving. The 
volume closes with four chapters entitled, 
“Meanings and Moorings in Dewey,” 
‘‘Modulations .of Action,” “Freedom and 
Culture,” and “Social Psychology: Model 
for Liberals.” In the editor’s “Postscript,” 
Mills takes a retrospective glance—uncom- 
promisingly and objectively critical—of the 
tasks which must be done to complete his 
account of pragmatism. 

The editor, Irving Horowitz, may be 
commended for enhancing the volume’s sig- 
nificance by locating Mills’ books and pa- 
pers within an expanding historical and so- 
cial setting. The changes in American 
pragmatism and Mills, implicit response to 
these changes as he struggled to assess Eu- 
ropean sociological thought are examined 
with finesse. In a particularly penetrating 
passage Horowitz illuminates Mills’ attrac- 
“The force 
of personalities is Important to the prag- 
matic mind. This is diametrically opposed 
to the impersonal force of history that is 
important for the dialectical mind. It is 
the difference between a philosophy which 
begins with personal experience and an- 
other which has its starting point in objec- 
tive existence. In this sense, Mills cer- 
tainly remained a firm adherent to the 
pragmatic canons of truth as envolvement.” 

LLEWELLYN GROSS 

Professor of Sociology 

State University of New York 


ROBERT BIERSTEDT, MARVIN BRESSLER, ELY 
Cuinoy, Rospert Nisser, and CHARLES 
Pace. Sociology and Contemporary Edu- 
cation. Edited by Charles H. Page. Pp. 
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xxii, 138. New York: Random House, 
1964. $1.95, 


Education has become, as Marvin Bres- 
sler notes in prophecy in this small but 
meaty volume, “the next really ‘hot’ field” 
in sociology. Editor Page and his collabo- 
rators here comment on selected problems 
of sociology vis-à-vis education, both in 
and on the academy, and outside of it. The 
results are instructive, I think, to sociolo- 
gists and nonsociologists alike, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. For the latter there is 
much information and a good deal of 
healthy speculation concerning recent and 
historical developments in sociology, their 
impact on general education and on the 
“American style,” and their position in 
higher education in this country. There is 
Bressler’s entertaining and insightful ac- 
count of the “conventional wisdom” of 
education and of sociology——of their re- 
spective solutions to “Kants haunting 
queries: “What can I know? What should 
I do? What may I hore?’ ’—~and his sug- 
gestions .concerning possible contributions 
to education by each of three competing 
schools within sociology—-those whose con- 
victions run, respectively, to “science,” 
“action,” and “significance,” as discussed 
at length in the September 1961 issue of 
Tue Annats. Finally, Ely Chinoy’s essay 
should be required reading both for what 
it says about “popular” and about profes- 
sional sociology. 

In part because contributors to this vol- 
ume tend to the humanistic rather than to 
“scientific” emphases in contemporary so- 
clology, and in part because sociological 
research on educational matters and the 
impact of sociology on education have pro- 
ceeded at such a rapid pace, the book 
neglects some of the mest recent and im- 
portant developments concerning their sub- 
ject matter. Some of the best research in 
this area, and some of the best. sociological 
training, for example, emanate from large- 
scale research organizations—such as the 
National Opinion Research Center—the ex- 
istence of which is lamented in this volume. 
Recent federally promoted efforts concern- 
ing education, poverty, and juvenile delin- 
quency suggest that the impact of research 
by “scientists” among sociologists may 
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have greater “significance” than does the 
work of those who, in Bressler’s terms, are 
most concemed with “significance.” 
James F. SHORT, Jr. 
Professor of Sociology and 
Dean, The Graduate School 
Washington State University 


MICHEL Crozier. The Bureaucratic Phe- 
nomenon. Pp. x, 320. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1964. $7.50 


This is a complex work about complex 
phenomena at a number of levels. It is a 
research report of the results of two case 
studies of bureaucratic organizations in 
France, and more specifically in and around 
Paris. At this level it is detailed and de- 
scriptive. The analysis of each case is a 
sophisticated functionalist treatment. At 
another level, these two cases serve both 
as a basis for, and subsequently as a test 
of, a more general theory of bureaucracy 
as an organizational system. At still an- 
other level, the same two cases are re- 
examined in the larger context of French 
society and culture. 

The first case study focuses on a large 
clerical agency in Paris and is treated in 
the opening two chapters. The next three 
chapters describe the second case study of 
a production organization. Both are public 
organizations under the French civil serv- 
ice system. Essentially the same tech- 
niques are employed in both studies, 
namely intensive observation and inter- 
viewing with perhaps somewhat more reli- 
ance on quantitative closed-end question- 
naires in the production organization 

In the next two chapters, Crozier at- 
tempts to develop a more general theory 
of bureaucracy stemming primarily from 
his own two case studies but supplemented 
considerably by the results of numerous 
other studies. He differs with most other 
students of the problem by emphasizing 
deliberately the dysfunctional and patho- 
logical aspects of the “bureaucratic phe- 
nomenon.” To overcome the more unsatis- 
factory aspects of the rational, mechanistic 
models of organizations, Crozier stresses 
the importance of the allocation of power 
and bargaining strategies among strata 
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within the organization. Crozier is espe- 
cially cognizant of patterns of change and 
reactions to pressures for change. More- 
over, he is not content with merely un- 
covering functionél interdependences. He 
seeks to go beyord this to ask why these 
particular patterns and relationships. 

The resulting model developed by Crozier 
emphasizes the role of impersonal rules, 
the centralization of decisions, the isolation 
of strata, and the development of parallel 
power relationships around whatever areas 
of uncertainty remain in the organization. 
Why this pattern? One of the prime fac- 
tors involved according to Crozier is the 
attempt to avoid face-to-face relationships 
in situations of personal dependency. But 
this builds up new pressures for even more 
centralization of decision making and even 
greater Impersonelity. At some point, the 
pressures becomes too great and a crisis 
ensues which is then followed by some 
rather fundamental changes. In this view, 
crises, as well as periods of routine, are 
essential elements of the bureaucratic sys- 
tem. 

In the last four chapters, Crozier shows 
how French bureaucratic patterns are tied 
into the French social structure, and in the 
process, points out the cultural biases in 
much of the work on bureaucracy devel- 
oped in this country. Finally, Crozier sug- 
gests some of th2 possible areas and direc- 
tions of change in both organizations and 
society in France. The trend toward a 
mass-consumption society is likely to re- 
sult in many changes in French society and 
bureaucratic organization which may bear 
many more resemblances to American so- 
ciety, 

The book is alternately ponderous and 
brilliant, provocative and illuminating but 
social scientists zannot afford to ignore this 
important work. 

NORMAN KAPLAN 

Associate Professor 

Department cf Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


W. SEwarp SALISBURY. Religion in Amert- 
can Culture: A Sociological Interpreta- 
tion. Pp. viii, 538. Homewood, UL: 
Dorsey Press, 1964. $7.95. 
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There is certainly enough material avail- 
able from a variety of sources and adapt- 
able to sociological uses to make feasible 
a general textbook on religion in American 
culture, written in a sociological vein. 
Much of the available material finds its 
way into Salisbury’s book. But the trick— 
at least one important trick—is to treat 
the material with a strong organizing hand 
and constrain it to tell a more or less 
smooth, connected story. Salisbury’s book 
is not well-organized. Its chapters follow 
one another in a sequence that might easily 
have been quite other than it is, Nor 
is there anything particularly compelling 
about the specific content of the book, 
granted certain obvious necessities, such as 
the necessity of writing at length about 
“the three faiths” (Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish) rather than about Zoroastrianism 
or Shinto or Tibetan Buddhism in a volume 
on American religion. But why no chapter 
on religion and the economy? Why no 
effort to afford a few serious comparative 
analyses, comparing, say, the character of 
Catholicism in America and in France? 
Why no coming to grips with religion as 
portrayed by Hollywood? Why omission 
of a thousand other things? Why the in- 
clusion of many of the things that have 
been included? ‘There is no satisfactory 
answer to such questions. Salisbury’s vol- 
ume as a whole lacks a clear orientation 
and a structure and content that “make 
sense,” given that orientation. 

One might well infer that the book is 
not especially strong on the theoretical 
side. And this too is unhappily the case. 
Thus, the handling of so-called functional 
analysis is at best perfunctory. But there 
are merits here also. In less than three 
pages (458-461) Salisbury can give a clear, 
useful summary of some recent American 
studies bearing on “the Protestant ethic,” 
together with a few germane observations 
of his own. He can say a good deal in 
just fourteen pages (26—40) on the histori- 
cal development in America of the three 
faiths. He adduces data from his own 
studies that strengthen his text appreciably. 
He has put conscientious work into his 
depiction of the faiths in Part 3 Had he 
not published the present volume but 
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rather treated it as a draft requiring care- 
ful reorganization he might have produced 
a much improved book. And one cannot 
help adding that the utility of that hypo- 
thetical volume would have been further 
enhanced and gracec by close attention to 
the English of a number of sentences that 
in the real book offend by their awkward- 
hess or grammatical infirmity. 
Lours SCHNEIDER 
Professor of Socio-ogy 
University of Ilinois 


Mitton M. Gorpon. Assimilation in Ameri- 
can Life: The Role of Race, Religion, 
and National Origins. Pp. 276. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964. 
$5.25, 


In this day of pretentiousness, pom- 
posity, and pontification, it is a pleasure to 
report on a volume notable for its honesty, 
clarity, and genuine attempt to communi- 
cate rather than obscure the most carefully 
conceived and thought out ideas of its au- 
thor. This is such a work, an excellent vol- 
ume containing eight insightful and pro- 
vocative essays exploring the general prob- 
lem of the “social structure of our racial, 
religious, and national groups and their 
various interrelationships” (p. 4). Gordon 
correctly observes that the study of “large 
groups” is a neglected area in sociology 
and endeavors to conduct such analysis in 
terms of a combination of ethnic group 
and social class dynamics. The author is 
largely successful in his efforts though if 
one is to carp at all, it might be at his 
“overthoughtfulness” resulting in needless 
overqualification of some of his main con- 
tentions. 

The book is in the best tradition of the 
old Chicago school sociology. Gordon’s ap- 
proach is unyieldingly sociological in his 
emphasis on the structure and processes of 
group life treating race, religion, and na- 
tionality as historically formed social psy- 
chological categories contributing to a 
“sense of peoplehood” among social units 
designated as “ethnic groups.” Particularly 
useful are his discussicns of such funda- 
mental issues as the relation between 
ethnic group and class a‘filiation, the dis- 
tinction between assimilation and accul- 


turation, and the various types and levels 
of assimilation. In explaining the group 
influence on given individuals Gordon em- 
phasizes taking into account the crucial 
variables of group identification, social par- 
ticipation, and cultural behavior. Accord- 
ingly, he coins the term “ethclass” to refer 
to the subsocieties created by the intersec- 
tion of ethnic group and social class. 
Recognizing one may share a sense of peo- 
plehood with ethnic peers but behavioral 
traits with class peers, “. . . ethnic group 
is the locus of a sense of historical identifi- 
catton, while the ethclass is the locus of 
a sense of partictpational identification” 
(p. 53). Furthermore, one may be cul- 
turally assimilated but not structurally in 
the behavioral or participational sense. So 
that, “. . . acculturation without massive 
structural intermingling at primary group 
levels has been the dominant motif in the 
American experience of creating and de- 
veloping a nation out of diverse peo- 
ples...” (p. 114). 

Some of Gordon’s most penetrating ob- 
servations are directed to action workers 
in the intergroup and intragroup fields. He 
translates the classic dilemma of the cul- 
tural pluralist, that is, how to maintain 
separate group identities without endanger- 
ing chances for greater social acceptance 
and participation, into the important theo- 
retical question of how to reduce prejudice 
and discrimination in a society “where the 
existence of separate subsocieties keeps pri- 
mary group relations among persons of dif- 
ferent ethnic backgrounds (except in the 
intellectual world) at a minimum” (p. 
159). Furthermore, if groups are to have 
the freedom of maintaining their own sepa- 
rate identities, individuals shoùld have the 
freedom not to affiliate or identify with 
these groups if they so choose. 

One of the most intriguing issues Gordon 
raises has to do with the role and character 
of the emerging subsociety of intellectuals. 
He hypothesizes that this is the only sub- 
society in American life in which “people 
of different ethnic backgrounds interact in 
primary group relations with considerable 
frequency and relative comfort and ease” 
(p. 224). Put in this way, the special ap- 
peal of this stratum to aspiring young 
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-ethnics - becomes understandable and in- 


deed predictable. Furthermore, if, as E. 
Digby Baltzell suggests, an elite to be 
democratic must recruit its members from 
the diverse ethnic elements of society, it 
would seem this new ethnically ‘consti- 


_ tuted intellectual subscciety is fast heading — 
` for elite status threatening the pre-emi- 


nence of the older entrenched upper classes. 
These are only some of the significant 
issues raised in this excellent and thought- 
ful volume. It is to be recommended to 
all desiring a clearer -inderstanding of the 
complex processes and principles underly- 
ing intergroup and intragroup relations in 
American society. 
) SEYMOUR LEVENTMAN 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


JoHNn SRJAMAKI. The Sociology of Cities. 
Pp: xv, 328. New York: Random House, 
1964, $5.25. 


In the lengthening list of sociological 
textbooks on the city, this one is no land- 
mark. It might have been, however, had 
the thesis set forth in the preface, that 
urban society has engulfed and appropri- 
ated many of the functions of cities, re- 
ceived more than a cesultory development. 
Instead, the discussicn pursues a recitative 


. and descriptive treatment of materials so 


common in texts on this subject. Yet the 
tedium of such a presentation is relieved in 
no small degree by the author’s simple and 
lucid writing. 

The early chapters on cities in the an- 
cient, classical, and medieval periods are in- 
teresting accounts, though they draw very 
lightly on the rich scholarship available. 
Attention then turns to and remains fixed 
on the American city. Chapters on the 
growth of cities in America, their types, 
their positions in the economy, their forms, 
their ethnic and c_ass compositions, and 


how they are governed constitute the main 


body of the book. A final chapter on “cities 
today and tomorrow” concludes the work. 
Substantive omissions are numerous. 


The most glaring and the most deliberate 
‘is the exclusion of comparative materials 


pertaining to cities in developed and devel- 
oping nations. In this day and age a text 


\ 


on urban phenomena can hardly afford to 
be so parochial. Missing, too, is any at- 
tempt to deal with the developmental proc- 
esses of cities and with how from them 
urban society emerges. Perhaps the auth- 
or’s lack of interest in that fundamental 
problem accounts for the short shrift he 
gives to technology. Nor is any considera- 
tion given to demographic structure and 
changes in cities. 

The neglect of so much meaty and rele- 


-~ yant material leads one to wonder whether 


the author has a conception of sociology 
which transcends such matters. But the 
text provides no answer to that question. 
Apart from a liberal use of professional 
terminology and a few doctrinaire obeis- 
ances,.for example, to the importance of 
values and to the shortcomings of human 
ecologists, the claim for a sociological 
treatise has very little support. ‘The book 


argues no hypothesis, it neither expounds - 


nor analyzes a theory, and it fails to iden- 
tify and examine the salient research prob- 
lems which occupy sociologists who devote 
themselves to the urban community. 

If a textbook is supposed to instruct as 
well as to report, this book cannot be rated 
high as a text for college or university use. 

Amos H. HAWLEY 

The University of Michigan 


Rıcuard E. ENGLER, Jr. The Challenge 
of Diversity. Pp. xiv, 338. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964. $6.50. 


In the main body of this book, American 
life is examined through the vehicle of eight 
community studies. Each begins with an 
account of the founding and pioneer stages 
of the settlement and concludes with the 
current state of its intergroup relations. 
The communities—-New Bedford, Charles- 
ton, S.C., Santa Fe, Houston, Bremer 
County, Iowa, Boise, Racine, and Seattle— 
provide regional and size contrasts. ‘The 
early histories are handled deftly, with a 
fine feeling for the dramatic. As the nar- 


'ratives are brought forward, they focus in- 


creasingly on the effects of distinctions of 


‚property, church, slavery, lineage,‘ labor 


and management, race, and nationality and 
culture. Enough of each community’s de- 
velopment is given to provide a context for 
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the understanding of its present conditión. 
Certain themes, such as independence 
yielding to interdepencence, unifying and 
divisive influences, or personal and imper- 
sonal relationships, recur The present is 
told around field-interview data gathered in 
an earlier study. The first four communi- 
ties are seen as being segmented, the last 
four homogeneous. 

A concluding section asks whether the 
American society is a people of a mass. 
What is probably intended to be an essay 
on the self-realization of the individual 
under the bipolar conditions of “homogeni- 
zation” and segmentation includes discus- 
sions of the materialism and moral debase- 


ment displayed in the television scandals of . 


a few years ago; Lincoln’s years in New 
Salem; today’s highly educated groping for 
personal identity and meaningful relation- 
ships; and the Negro in America from his 
introduction into the tidelands as slave 
property to his present revolt. 

The book is not quite satisfying, and 
perhaps the problem lies in its own diver- 
sity. There is an elaborate conceptual 
scheme, though it is not necessary to the 
main body of the book, and is located in an 
Appendix. ‘The credentials of scholarship 
are here in the form of extensive documen- 
tation and bibliography; yet nowhere are 
the eight community stories synthesized, 
and parts of the work have the flavor of 
social commentary rather than systematic 
analysis, The parallel treatment given the 
eight communities has a unifying effect. 
But if the purpose is to illustrate, in the 
contexts of history and the present, the 
human diversity within the American so- 
cial system, the stories of the communities’ 
foundings are given space out of proportion 
to their contributions to it. The final part, 
itself not well unified, does not flow in any 
obvious way out of the preceding sections. 
These complaints are by way of saying that 
the book is not as good as some of its 
parts. 

~ HAROLD A. GIBBARD 
Professor and Chairman of Sociology 
West Virginia University 


ABRAHAM KAPLAN. The Conduct of In- 
quiry: Methodology for Behavioral Sci- 
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ence. Pp. xix, 428. 
Chandler, 1964. $8.00. 
The publication of Kaplan’s book should 

be welcomed by students of social—or, as 

Kaplan prefers, behavioral—science because 

here we have a well written, often witty 

and lively discussion of the issues -in the 
philosophy oz science and research method- 
ology. Kaplan covers a wide range of top- 
ics and goes beyond most current books on 
the philosophy of science, because he is not 
completely bound by any particular point 
of view, and his discussion includes many 
references to hypothetical problems in the 
social—or behavioral—sciences. His use of 
psychiatric and/or psychoanalytic examples 
—and continual references to the impor- , 
tance of both “act meaning” and “action 
meaning’-—makes for a more sympathetic 
orientation to the problems arising out of* 
field research, or the use of documents, 
where controls are often lacking and where 
logic-in-use often assumes more importance 
than reconstructed logic. The book, there- 
fore, should be more useful to students in 
history, political science, anthropology, and 
sociology, than students in experimental 
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` psychology. 


Kaplan’s book is designed to please a 
broad social science audience in that he 
takes researchers to task who place great 
emphasis on mathematical and statistical 
techniques for their own sake rather than 
the development of more precise aa 
to explain events. But he encourages the 


use of quantitative methods when properly p 


appled. He stresses the importance of 
concepts tied to meaningful data, rather 
than model building for its own sake or the 
concern with building a “Science.” Yet he 
underscores the importance and possibility 
of prediction and quantification. The stress 
placed by Kaplan upon explanation and 
understanding, regardless of whether they 
are accompanied by prediction, is important 
because this emphasis goes against the view 
held by many, that prediction is of primary 
importance—even when accompanied by 
vague explanation and understanding. He 
states. “Explanations provide understand- 
ing, but we can predict without being able 
to understand, and we can understand with- 
out necessarily being able to predict. It 
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remains true that if we can predict success- 
fully on the basis of a certain explanation, 
we have good reason, and perhaps the best 
reason, for accepting the explanation” (p. 
350). His emphasis upon “pattern” expla- 
nation and understanding provides a more 
sympathetic orientation to present research 
in the social—or behavioral—sciences than 
most texts on the philosophy of science. 

Even though the importance of this 
highly informative book les in its hopeful 
use by students of the social—or behavioral 
—sciences as a systematic introduction to 
traditional problems in the philosophy of 
science and the nature of inquiry, I think 
it is unfortunate that Kaplan did not dis- 
cuss the differsnces between logic-in-use 
and reconstructed logic in actual studies. 
Kaplan’s broad experience and detachment 
from the rawness of field research and 
analysis cculd have clarified how we go 
about reconciling ‘“theory-in-use” and 
“reconstructed theory” or “method-in-use” 
and “reconstructed methods” in the re- 
search process. Such an analysis would 
shed light on the difficult problems that lie 
behind our attempts to present the best 
possible “scientific” format to ourselves and 
“outsiders.” I think that Kaplan indicates 
a “feel” for such problems and hints—see 
the excellent discussion of explanation in 
behavioral science on pp 358-369-—~at them 
throughout his book, but that he and other 
philosophers of science have not really 
come to grips with decision-making in so- 
cial reseavch practices and the extent to 
which social scientists’ actual work—their 
theoreticel formulations and explanations, 
their use of particular methods—is en- 
tangled with the taken-for-granted inter- 
subjective common-sense knowledge of so- 
cial life social scientists share with the 
“man-in-the-street.” An important hint 
occurs on page 357 when Kaplan states: 
“Yet, when an explanation is about the 
behavior of those to whom it is addressed, 
plausibility and truth are more intimately 
connected, for both what makes the expla- 
nation sound and what makes it acceptable 
to the hearer are embedded in one and the 
samme matrix of personal [and intersubjec- 
tive common sense-AVC] experience.” 

I think that this last statement applies to 


both the social scientist and philosopher of 
science because they may confound logic- 
in-use and reconstructed logic in social re- 
search because of their reliance upon a body 
of common sense knowledge and unstated 
“rules” which makes it difficult to clarify 
the process of inquiry and the relation of 
this process to the products of inquiry. 

In conclusion, let me quickly add that my 
criticisms do not take away from the ex- 
cellence of Kaplan’s coverage of an enor- 
mous number of ideas basic to the training 
and development of all students of social— 
or behavioral—science. The book should 
be read and included in everyone’s library 
as an outstanding source of information on 
the nature of inquiry. 

AARON V. CICOUREL 

University of California 

Riverside, California 


Henry MARGENAU. Ethics and Science. 
Pp. xi, 302. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1964. $7.50. 


No doubt it is a wholesome sign when a 
physicist of Professor Henry Margenau’s 
stature—Higgins Professor of Physics and 
Natural Philosophy at Yale University— 
sets himself the task of studying the rela- 
tionship between ethics and science. Dr. 
Margenau’s main goal is to demonstrate 
that just as certain features of scientific 
method make possible empirical verifica- 
tions, so a parallel method applied to eth- 
ics will validate ethical norms. ‘This in- 
genious procedure calls for a reappraisal of 
ethical relativism while yet avoiding the 
“naturalistic fallacy” of reducing morals to 
natural science. 

In this closely reasoned volume Profes- 
sor Margenau seeks to answer Lundberg’s 
question, “Can science save us?” The 
answer seems to be in the affirmative. 
With the help of F. S. C. Northrop’s epis- 
temology——subject to emendations—Marge- 
nau locates the problem of values within a 
larger context of methodology in which 
ethical problems about value judgments are 
found to be analogous to scientific problems 
about empirical matters. To achieve this 
hoped-for unification, it is necessary to 
destroy some popular misconceptions about 
the nature of science; to enlarge the equip- 
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ment of scientific methodology beyond the 
P-plane (perceptual) and C-plane (con- 
ceptual) stereotypes to the recognition of 
“epistemic correlations”; and to find a test 
for the validation of ethical imperatives. 

Thus, Professor Margenau moves forward 
in this ambitious program by finding ana- 
logues between the two, science and ethics, 
through a study of protocol facts, postu- 
lates, epistemic correlations, and principles 
of validation. Having accomplished this, 
Margenau surmises that the search for one 
final theory applicable to all cognitive ex- 
perience and the formulation of one all- 
embracing system of ethics is a justifiable 
ideal to strive for. 

Part of the enterprise requires a brief 
survey of the development of ethical sys- 
tems in different cultures, including tangen- 
tial remarks about religious morals. The 
outcome is to fortify the proposed similari- 
ties between the developments in ethics 
and in the empirical sciences—with the im- 
portant admission, however (p. 259), that 
“there is no general doctrine of ‘theory 
formation,’ in science, just as there is no 
general a priori prescription for the estab- 
lishment of a workable ethical system.” 

For the ethicist this could be discourag- 
ing, were it not for Margenau’s comforting 
assurance that his “constructive view” pro- 
vides for the possibility of transcultural 
ethical standards. In spite of the “no- 
man’s land which lies between imperatives 
and principles of validation,” we find that 
today’s functioning ethical systems do not 
differ markedly—in fact, they show a con- 
siderable common core of “primary values.” 

This book is an example of well-inte- 
grated, original, and powerful reasoning. 
It introduces a refreshing precipitate of 
clarity in a muddy medium. Possibly one 
discordant note is that while the origin of 
both scientific and ethical systems is a 
product of some individual’s creative intu- 
ition, the test of the validation of ethical 
codes is a matter of social history in which 
statistical procedures—and not individual 
experiments—supply the criteria for veri- 
fication. Does this bother vou? I suggest 
that it might have troubled Einstein. 

OLIVER L. REISER 

Professor of Philosophy 

University of Pittsburgh 
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AARON V. CicoureL. Method and Meas- 
urement in Sociology. Pp. vii, 247. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
$6.95. 


Sociology is coming of age. Philosophers 
are beginning to assume that sociological 
knowledge exists and hence it is proper to 
answer the question, “On what grounds do 
we accept this body of knowledge.” But 
more than that: sociological writers are 
beginning to demand that their research 
methods be completely consistent with their 
theoretical assumptions. 

In the past, sociological methodologists 
were willing and quite capable of a simple- 
minded copying of what they thought 
physics wes like. In a naive attempt to be 
positivally rigorous, one could assert, “in- - 
telligence is what an intelligence test meas- 
ures.” This was believed to be the equiva- 
lent of the physicist’s assertion that ‘heat 
is what a thermometer measures.” What 
was not noted, however, was the theoretical 
isomorphism between physical expansion in 
the measuring device and the conceptuali- 
zation of heat. Though few disciplines are 
as methodology conscious as is sociology, 
the field waited a long time for methodolo- 
gists to insist that their measuring instru- 
ments be consistent with their theoretical 
notions, 

One of the best books in that direction 
is the one I am reviewing here. Cicourel 
attempts self-consciously to connect socio- 
logical theory with the strategies of research 
and with empirical findings. Thus, in dis- 
cussing demographic method, he connects 
measurement with discussions by demog- 
raphers of their findings. Quoting others, 
notably Hyman, he observes the social 
process in interviewing, noting the social 
psychology of the informational exchange. 
All in all, it is a noble attempt to place 
research in a sophisticated matrix. 

His discussion reaches its high and low 
spots in the same chapter. In many ways, 
his “Language and Meaning” is a long over- 
due effort to force a connection between a 
theory of language and the’ instrumentation 
of sociological research. The question he 
raises is fundamental. Yet in this discus- 
sion he reveals an incredible weakness. 
Much of what he uses for a theoretical dis- 
cussion of social interaction stems from a 
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particular kind of social psychology, not- 
ably from people influenced greatly by psy- 
chology rather than sociology. He ignores, 
unfortunately, the ‘symbolic-interaction’ 
school of inquiry. This is a grievous error. 

The ‘symbolic-interection’ theory finds 
meaning in the social exchange itself. 
Meaning does not adhere to the symbol, 
according to this point of view, but to the 
responses to it. For example, a “cross” 
means our responses to it. If the response 
, evokes a sentiment of zhe sacred, that is one 
meaning; if it evokes a smile, another 
meaning is attached. Before communica- 
tion takes place, before meanings can be 
exchanged, both parties must have essen- 
tially the same response to the offered 
symbol. 

The significance cf this in research is 
immediate. Unless the question evokes the 
sort of response in the subject as intended 
by the scientist, tbe question is without 
value. This school of sociology begins 
with an isomorphic relation between its 
theory and its reseerch. It has that curi- 
ous property of mixing its epistemology 
with its theory of >ehavior. 

To say that Cicourel has not produced a 
perfectly general ergument is not offered 
in condemnation. He has made a significant 
effort in makinz sociologists systematically 
concerned about ths theoretical assumptions 
of the design of their research. That, cer- 
tainly, is enough for one volume. 

It is a most rewarding reading experience. 
I commend it highly. 

Roy G. FRANCIS 

Department of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 


Jessm Bernard. Academic Women. Pp. 
xxv, 331. University Park: Pennsyl- 
vania State University Press, 1964. 
$6.50. 


Jessie Bernari retired this year from 
Pennsylvania State University. It is to be 
hoped that she does not retire from book 
writing. Her latest offering, Academic 
Women, is a work of superior sociological 
craftsmanship It belongs on the shelf of 
all those inter2sted in the goings on of 
academia. 

Most books about women are written by 
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women ax-grinders. What makes the Ber- 
nard volume pleasantly unusual is that it is 
not defensive in tone, The author does not 
apologize for the fact that the proportion 
of women on college and university facul- 
ties is substantially less today than it was a 
generation ago. She does attempt to ana- 
lyze, in, strictly objective fashion, the rea- 
sons for the decline. 

And so it goes throughout the book. 
Relatively speaking, academic women are 
found to have poor records as compared to 
academic men. Women are seldom on the 
payrolls of first-rate universities. They 
publish less than men. They are less cre- 
ative, less productive, and they earn less. 
Nowhere, however, does the author apolo- 
gize for these facts; nor does she over- 
defend. She has set for herself the task 
of sociological analysis, and if there was 
any subjective swerving, this reviewer was 
unable to detect it. 

The faults of the book are minor. There 
is a Preface,-a Foreword, an Introduction, 
and a Prelude, all of which may constitute 
a record for slow beginning. Obversely, 
there is no concluding chapter which at- 
tempts to conceptualize from the rich seg- 
mental findings. This omission will penal- 
ize those (women?) who like to read the 
last chapter first. | \ 

Enough carping. Author Bernard has 
done a first-class job. As David: Riesman 
says in his introduction: “It takes art to 
combine in one work a variety of current 
sociological styles: demographic or other 
tabular material; social history gleaned 
from scattered and inevitably somewhat 
accidental sources; small-scale empirical 
studies; biographical data and personal doc- 
uments; the oblique evidence published by 
novels, .. .” 

Such is the methodological tapestry of 
Academic Women. Jessie Bernard’s ana- 
lytical skills, refreshingly, are matched by - 
her writing: ability. In fact, they—the 
sociologists—do not write like that any 
more. Either sex, that is. 

WititaM M. KEPHART 

Prófessor of Sociology , 

University of Pennsylvania 


J. A. Bangs and OLrve Banks. Feminism 
and Family Planning in Victorian Eng- 
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land. Pp. xi, 142. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1964. $4.50. 


Two social scientists from the University 
of Liverpool have attempted to discover 
the relationship between feminism and fam- 
ily planning and the social forces that led 
to the beginnings of planned parenthood, 
particularly among the middle and profes- 
sional classes in late Victorian England. 
They have thoroughly explored the litera- 
ture and source materials available and 
have arrived at several definite conclusions. 

While today, “Feminism in its nineteenth 
and early twentieth century sense of an 
organized movement by women for women 
is a spent force,” nevertheless, in retrospect 
it was a powerful movement—though only 
indirectly affecting the concept of con- 
sciously limiting the size of the family. 

According to the authors, the primary 
reason for reduction of the birth rate 
among the middle and professional classes 
is to be found in the wave of prosperity 
enjoyed by these classes in England begin- 
ning around the year 1370. These social 
classes could now afford several servants 
since wages were so cheap. The wife took 
on an additional role. She ventured forth 
into the world, was on display and became 
a symbol of gracious, leisurely, and lush 
living. The possibilities of increased social 
status and the achievement of goals and 
aspirations dear to the hearts of many 
Englishmen led to family planning. To 
maintain a high standard of living, to send 
one’s children to the proper schools, to 
move in the best of circles—all this and 
more led to limitations of the size of the 
family itself. Though birth control was 
bitterly attacked by the Establishment and 
the forces of morality, it eventually reached 
a level of acceptance. At any rate, the 
“census data carefully sifted by demog- 
raphers has established beyond all reason- 
able doubt that English middle-class pro- 
fessional and business men from the 1870's 
onwards had consistently smaller families 
than those of a previous generation.” 

Feminism did not play the part in this 
social phenomenon as is generally assumed. 
To begin with, the trend toward smaller 
families started before feminism really got 
under way. The feminist movement while 
interested in the emancipation of women 
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and women’s rights in general was quite 
ascetic about sex and “feminists in the 
crucial years maintained an otherwise sur- 
prising reticence on the subject of birth 
control.” 

The authors have produced a scholarly 
and compact book and made interesting 
reading out of what might have been a 
rather dry subject. 

Ray H. ABRAMS 

University of Pennsylvania 


J. MAYoNE Srycos and Kurr W. BACK. ^ 
The Control of Human Fertility in Ja- 
maica. Pp. xii, 377. Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1964. $7.50. 


This is a report by two sociologists on 
the results of a two-stage study of the 
readiness of Jamaican women for birth 
control ‘The first stage was a sample sur- 
vey of currently mated women with no 
more than an elementary school education. 
Their husbands or men with whom they 
are cohabiting—less than one-third of the 
sample were legally married—were not in- 
terviewed for budgetary reasons as well as 
the authors’ conviction that “ultimately it 
is the women who must be convinced”——a 
view that is difficult to reconcile with 
Stycos’ earlier persuasive arguments about 
the importance of the male in underdevel- 
oped areas. 

The main conclusions of the survey are 
that small, not large, families are regarded 
as ideal—-76 per cent preferring 4 or less; 
that Jamaican lower-class women do not 
oppose birth control although only 10 per 
cent had ever used it; that there is a great 
deal of ignorance and vagueness about birth 
control and confusion of the concept with 
abortion; and, surprisingly, that Catholics 
—7 per cent of the population—emerge as 
the most liberal on the subject—a finding 
explained by their greater education and 
urban residence; and that women in urban 
areas have markedly lower fertility, a fact 
not fully explained. 

Perhaps the most interesting and valuable 
analysis is contained in the chapters on 
marriage and mating. Two-thirds of all 
births in Jamaica occur out of wedlock. 
Nevertheless, the ideal is marriage, a norm 
that is sustained partly by its class conno- 
tations of respectability. Although even- 
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tually most women marry legally, most 
mated years during the reproductive period 
are spent in “visiting relations’”-~where 
partners have more or less regular sex re- 
lations but do not live together. In the 
aggregate, about one-quarter of all mated 
years during the reproductive span are 
spent, in marriage, one-third in common 
law marriages, anc the remainder in visit- 
ing relations. These nonlegal marital 
unions are quite unstable with half of all 
women over 30 having had three or more 
unions. In large part because of this in- 
stability, the more stable unions, especially 
legal marriage, exhibit much higher fertil- 
ity. Thus, in spite of the stereotyped as- 
sumptions that loose sexual relations and 
irresponsible parenthood outside of mar- 
riage are responsible for high fertility, the 
fact is that such marital patterns reduce 
rather than raise fertility. 

The second phase of the study is an ex- 
periment designed to evaluate three dif- 
ferent educational techniques that could be 
employed in an effective fertility control 
program—distribution of pamphlets, group 
meetings, and individual case visits. The 
experimental group was a sub-sample of 
women interviewed in the survey who were 
not using contraception and who, on sev- 
eral additional criteria, appeared likely to 
have more children. Changes in attitudes 
and, behavior—use of birth control and re- 
duction of fertility—following the experi- 
mental program were measured by inter- 
views after six weeks, after 7 to 9 months, 
and, on a smaller sub-sample, after 3 years 
had elapsed 

The main conclusions are that educa- 
tional programs promoting contraception 
in Jamaica will be successful and that there 
is httle difference, especially by compari- 
son with the different costs, among the edu- 
cational methods tried. The amount, rather 
than the nature of the contact, and the 
differential susceptibilities of various edu- 
cational and residential groups in the popu- 
lation appear much more critical. 

The volume closes with a fascinating 
comparison of Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and 
Haiti on a set of scales measuring their 
readiness “for programs of fertility reduc- 
tion. The point is well-taken that eco- 
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,nomic development may imply higher 


rather than lower fertility for some time as 
legal marriages become increasingly com- 
mon as a result of rising income and edu- 
cation. 

Stycos and Back have astutely focussed 
social science on an important problem and 
have contributed significantly to our theo- 
retical as well as our applied knowledge. 

CHARLES F. WESTOFF 
_ Professor of Sociology and 
Associate Director, Office of 
Population Research 
Princeton University 


Yeunupi A. Conen. The Transition from 
Childhood to Adolescence. Pp. 254. 
Chicago: Aldine, 1964. $5.75. 


The contents of this book are varied, 
including reports of cross-cultural studies 
of the interrelationships among prescribed 
agents of socialization, handling the onset 
of adolescence, concepts of legal liability, 
and incest taboos; essays on the nature and 
development of identification; a theory of 
boundary-maintaining social systems; spec- 
ulations about “stages” of puberty and the 
genesis of incest taboos; and an evaluation 
of cross-cultural methodology. These vari- 
ous aspects are only loosely interconnected, 
and the book, although well-written, lacks 
unity and coherence. 

Since the author is an anthropologist, it 
is not surprising that the most significant 
and impressive sections are the reports of 
his cross-cultural studies. His basic data 
were complete ethnographic studies of 
sixty-five societal or community units, 
rather than out-of-context summary state- 
ments from the Human Relations Area 
Files, the usual data source for such in- 
vestigations. 

These sixty-five cultures are categorized 
into two markedly different types, those 
that train for sociological interdependence 
emotional anchorage in the broader com- 
munity as well as in the nuclear family— 
and those socializing for sociological inde- 
pendence—emotional anchorage in the nu- 
clear family exclusively. In groups of the 
first type, socialization is generally carried 
out by the child’s parents plus members of 
his descent group, extrusion and/or 
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brother-sister avoidance are practiced be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 11, and there are 
initiation ceremonies when the child be- 
comes physically mature. Moreover, the 
concept of joint liability—responsibility for 
one’s own and kinsmen’s and clansmen’s 
actions—is prevalent in these groups, but 
among societies characterized by socio- 
logical independence, zhere is only several, 
or individual, liability 

In the more theoretical, discursive, and 
speculative parts of the book, the author 
attempts to integrate the findings and 
theories of several disciplines. His at- 
tempts are sometimes successful as, for 
example, in the discussions of the social 
and psychological sigmficance of brother- 
sister avoidance, extrusion, and initiation 
rites. In another thoughtful essay, the es- 
sentially psychological process of identifi- 
cation is placed, appropriately, into a 
sociological context. 

Unfortunately, much of the speculative 
writing is entirely unsupported or based on 
misinterpretations and/or unwarranted ex- 
trapolations from research findings. To 
cite one example, although sociological and 
psychological studies indicate that the op- 
posite is true, the author maintains that, 
“the patterns of identification that have 
been instilled in the child for the first seven 
or eight years of life... are relatively 
weak” (page 65). 

While most behavior scientists acknowl- 
edge the important biolcgical roots of per- 
sonality, few would accept Cohen’s thor- 
oughly biological explanations of social 
phenomena. Ethological evidence that 
overcrowding has deleterious effects on ani- 
mals’ health and behavior hardly justifies 
the author’s inference that humans have a 
“gene-carried need for privacy,” which, he 
argues, may be the major force in the gene- 
sis of the universal incest taboo. ‘There 
are numerous other examples of this kind 
of reckless “biologizing,” but one flagrant 
example will suffice. On page 169, the 
author refers to the ego as “a bodily 
organ”! 

PAUL MUSSEN 

Professor of Psychology 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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Davin Gotriis and CHARLES RAMSEY. 
The American Adolescent. Pp. viii, 281. 
Homewood, DIL: Dorsey Press, 1964. 
No price. 

American psychologists and professional 
educators have had access to texts in the 
psychology of adolescence for at least two 
decades. Courses in this area have been 
required of practically all who were prepar- 
ing to teach in the secondary schools of the 
United States. This book, written by an 
educational sociologist and a rural sociolo- 
gist, appears to be the first sociological 
textbook specifically directed to the prob- 
lems of American adolescents. 

In attempting to communicatd meaning- 
fully to both professional colleague and 
laymen alike the authors provide a broad, 
loose coverage of numerous studies dealing 
with adolescent behavior in relation to sub- 
cultures; adult behavior; Havighurst’s “de- 
velopmental tasks”; age and sex roles; oc- 
cupational choice; courtship and romantic 
love, values; and juvenile delinquency. An 
added feature is an interesting chapter by . 
Francis Ianni on minority group status and 
adolescent culture which describes the simi- 
larities and differences between Italian, 
Jewish, and Negro teenagers in America. 

In addition to the review of materials 
from recent sociological studies, data from 
ongoing studies—directed by the authors— 
are introduced at several points. Most in- 
teresting are case-study materials gathered 
from college students. 

This is not a particularly profound book 
and perhaps it is not necessary that a text- 
book be more than a presentation of sig- 
nificant materials in a pedagogically mean- 
ingful manner, Although it is the first of 
its kind, it falls far short of the quality of 
current textbooks in sociology. Aside from 
a lack of significant sociological questions 
about basic societal processes and how they 
are enhanced and inhibited, there is too 
limited a conception of the nature of the 
society in which American adolescent be- 
havior takes place. There is, furthermore, 
a great deal of unevenness in the selection 
of materials for review. The following are 
a few of the significant studies which are 
conspicuously omitted: Cohen, in the chap- 
ter on delinquency although he is treated 
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elsewhere; Hollingshead, on intermarriage, 


ignored in the courtship chapter; and Mc- 
Clelland and his associates, on achievement. 

Finally, evidence that the book was hast- 
ily brought together is forthcoming on pp. 
72—73 where either a paragraph or a com- 
plete page has been omitted and in the 
many misspellings throughout the text and 
index. 

EPHRAIM HAROLD MIZRUCHI 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Maxwell Graduaze School 

Syracuse University 


DonaLp R. Cressey. Delinguency, Crime, 
and Differentia: Association. Pp. vii, 
167. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1964. No price. 


No eminent scholar has ever had an abler 
and more loyal student and more persistent 
admirer and commentator of his work than 
the late Edwin H. Sutherland has had in 
the person of the author of the present 
volume. It is a collection of essays de- 
_voted to the explanation and defense of 
Sutherland’s famous theory of differential 
association (DA). The book is “intended 
primarily for non-American readers,” and 
many of them will be grateful for it, al- 
though the authcr is, we believe, mistaken 
in assuming that non-American criminolo- 
gists are much less familiar with that the- 
ory than are Americans. There can hardly 
be a serious course in sociological crimin- 
ology outside the United States that would 
not include a critical analysis of DA. If 
the author complains about “lack of fa- 
miliarity with the work of men in other 
nations,” this complaint is justified far 
more with regard to American knowledge 
of non-Americar. criminological publications 
than the other way round. Indeed, the 
present volume shows both the author’s 
great erudition as far as American litera- 
ture is concerned and his lack of familiarity 
with its non-American counterpart. Even 
so, this volume has considerable merits. 
As Professor Cressey explains, it is neither 
a “Festschrift' nor a book of reprints. 
The former pcint hardly needed stressing 
since it would be quite unusual to produce 
a “Festschrift” in honor of a scholar who 
is no longer alive to enjoy it; and it is no 
mere collection of reprints as these essays— 
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although many of them have already ap- 
peared in various American journals—have 
been extensively rearranged to suit the 
special purpose of the book. The latter is. 
divided into three Parts: the first is an 
introduction to the theory of DA; the sec- 
ond deals with some criticisms of DA;. and 
the third explains the use of DA in correc- 
tional praxis. This division is, however, 
not, and probably could not be, rigorously 
adhered to. In Part I, for example, we 
find criticisms of some of the critics of DA 
(pp 24-29). 

The essays here collected contain some 
of the finest analytical and polemical writ- 
ings of present-day criminology. The 
polemical parts are well-balanced and mod- 
erate, and the author is usually prepared to 
make concessions, provided they leave the 
fundamentals of DA intact. He admits, 
for example, that the DA theory “does not 
make good sense out of all criminological 
data,” but he claims that it seems “to make 
better sense out of more criminological 
facts than do some of the other theories” 
(p. 33) As time goes on we might perhaps 
eventually reach a fifty-fifty settlement 
between Cressey and his opponents. At 
present, his principal adversary is still the 
“multiple factor approach”—which must on 
no account be called a “theory”—and he 
is perhaps not quite fair to it when he 
writes that “advocates of the approach pay 
little or no attention to developing a sys- 
tem of theory which would try to make 
sense of the relationships that might be 
found.” Surely, the “attention” has been 
paid, for example, by the Gluecks, although 
the results have not yet been thoroughly 
satisfactory. The author is also mistaken 
in believing that the multiple factor “ap- 
proach” is usually associated with the 
“evil-causes-evil-fallacy,” that is, the no- 
tion that crime must always have undesir- 
able causes; the present reviewer has, for 
example, repeatedly pointed out that full 
employment and high wages—excellent in 
themselves—may nevertheless in certain 
circumstances lead to crime. This is a 
commonplace. There is no space here to 
try to solve the conflict between the two 
“approaches” In the present reviewer’s 
opinion, DA has to be accepted as a very 
important contribution to criminological 
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theory insofar as its adherents are willing 
to take their place alongside those of the 
multiple factor approach, not, however, if 
they try to monopolize the field. 
HERMANN MANNHEIM 
Co-Editor 
The British Journal of Criminology 
and The International Library of 
Criminology 
London 


MARSHALL B. Crinarp (Ed.). Anomie and 
Deviant Behavior: A Discussion and 
Critique. Pp xii, 324. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964. $6 50. 


Given the attention devoted to anomie, a 
book such as this one is long overdue. Vir- 
tually all aspects of the concept are treated 
by the contributors—Clinard, Dunham, 
Gagon, Lemert, Lindesmith, Merton, Short, 
and Snyder—and in the excellent arrange- 
ment of bibliographicel materials; in brief, 
the book is not just a “collection of read- 
ings 13 . 

While the treatment of anomie is com- 
prehensive, it does not follow that the con- 
cept and the related theory are vindicated. 
Indeed, the major criticism of the book is 
that it fails to underscore the major de- 
ficiency of the concept. This is not to say 
that the contributors are uncritical; on the 
contrary, their systematic review of re- 
search clearly suggests zhat “anomie theory” 
is not consistent witk various aspects of 
crime, delinquency, mental disorder, drug 
addiction, and alcoholism. We are in- 
formed also that the concept is too me- 
chanical, is too atomistic, is not dynamic, 
ignores the actor, reifies culture and social 
structure, excludes social control, and so 
on. If anything, the contributors are overly 
critical, But it is the dominant theme of 
the criticism which this reviewer questions 

The contributors appear to labor under 
the illusion that concepts “explain.” As I 
see it, the only claim that can be made for 
a concept is that the phenomena subsumed 
under it are empirically related in a par- 
ticular way to certain other phenomena, and 
that is the end of the matter The crucial 
point in this instance is that the empirical 
referents of anomie (not anomia!) remain 
unspecified. Given Merton’s plea for 


` “middle-range” theory, it is paradoxical 


that in over twenty-five years he has not 
produced anything approaching an opera- 
tional definition of anomie. As a conse- 
quence, the “gap between theory and syste- 
matic research,” to which Merton refers in 
his contribution, is inevitable; and the 
current focus on “anomia” in sociological 
research will not close that gap. The his- 
tory of the concept is entirely consistent 
with the tradition that once sociological 
theoreticians climb the ladder of abstrac- 
tion they never descend 

Because the empirical referents of anomie 
have not been established, it is difficult to 
see how the contributors can be so certain 
about the explanatory adequacy of “anomie 
theory.” What we really have is addi- 
tional evidence that being “untestable” is a 
necessary condition for a sociological theory 
to achieve lasting fame. 

Jack P, GIBBS 
Professor of Sociology 
The University of Texas 


Davip Matza. Delinquency and Drift. 
Pp. x, 199. New York: John Wiley '& 
Sons, 1964. $4 50. 


Occasionally, a book forces members of a 
profession to look at its traditional pre- 
occupations from a fresh viewpoint. De- 
iinquency and Drift is such a book. It 
provides an analysis of adolescent motiva- 
tion more convincing than competing at- 
tempts to account for the assumption of 
delinquent. roles. 

Professor Matza considers first what he 
asserts are the ideological biases of con- 
temporary criminology. He maintains that 
current theories of delinquent motivation 
implicitly subscribe to a deterministic ex- 
planation of behavior and thereby exagger- 
ate the differences between delinquents and 
nondelinquents. Matza denies that the 
typical delinquent, even the gang member, 
is committed to crime as a way of life. His 
book is a persuasive effort to explain how 
persistent delinquent behavior occurs with- 
out a clear choice between conventional 
and criminal values His concept of “drift” 
shows how delinquency can become morally 
acceptable to working-class boys, and his 
concept of “will” hypothesizes some posi- 
tive motives for persistent delinquent be- 
havior. 
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This short book is crammed with insight- 
ful observations. For example, Matza sug- 
gests that the compulsive assertion of mas- 
culinity characteristic of many delinquents 
reflects unconscious rejection of the suspi- 
cion that they are dehumanized things, the 
objects of other p2ople’s decisions, rather 
than masters of their own fate. He argues 
that criminal behavior, though not the only 
way to deny powerlessness in an industrial 
society, constitutes a dramatic assertion that 
one is a man and not a cork bobbing on 
the waves. A hypothesis such as this is 
difficult to test empirically, but while await- 
ing its verification or rejection, we can 
look at delinquent boys from a fresh per- 
spective. 

Professor Matza’s central insight, how- 
ever, does not hav2 to await empirical re- 
search. He is surely correct in calling 
attention to the pluralism of urban indus- 
trial societies and in deducing from this 
pluralism a lack of radical opposition be- 
tween conventional culture and the culture 
of delinquency. He infers from this lack 
of radical opposition that the subcultural 
delinquent is not passively stamped out by 
his slum milieu. The delinquent chooses 
his role from elements supplied by idiosyn- 
cratic and social experiences just as sociolo- 
gists and artists choose theirs. The princi- 
ple of freedom of choice is embodied in 
contemporary society, and it is by ref- 
erence to this principle that the delinquent 
can best be understood. Matza’s volunta- 
ristic model of the delinquent role not only 
does justice to the complexity of the situa- 
tion confronting adolescents in urban in- 
dustrial societies; it provides in addition 
a basis for fruitful collaboration between 
psychological and sociological students both 
of etiology and rehabilitation. 

Jackson Tosy 

Rutgers, The State University 


Erara HAROLD MIZRUCHI. Success and 
Opportunity: Ciass Values and Anomie 
in American Life. Pp. 204. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. No price. 


So much of current social-scientific and 
popular literature concerns social class, 
anomie and alienation, that this new book 
might be easily overlooked. However, it 
ought to be read by all those who seek an 
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understand of society and culture via meth- 
ods of analysis with which Durkheim and 
Merton have been most closely identifed. 

This small book has seven chapters. The 
first two are utilized largely to introduce— 
sometimes laboriously—the concepts of cen- 
tral concern in the following three chapters 
in which certain class-linked hypotheses are 
tested somewhat in the Durkheimian tra- 
dition (Suicide). In Chapter Six—perhaps 
the most important one—-Mizruchi sum- 
marizes and integrates his findings and ob- 
servations with considerable skill. The 
short last chapter is a collection of “com- 
ments,” often value-laden, which seem to 
have accumulated at that point. 

Although Mizruchi is primarily interested 
in assessing “the Durkheimian theory 
within the Mertonian framework” (p. 62), 
his well-reasoned conviction that the sub- 
jective aspects of alienation and anomie are 
bound together prompts a careful review of 
the former in Chapter Two. To the read- 
er’s loss, the author does not fully honor 
this demonstrated relationship throughout 
his book. 

The familiar five-item Srole anomia scale 
is used as a measure of subjective anomie 
which is used as an indicator of social 
structural strain—objective anomie. Find- 
ing anomia, thence anomie, in both the 
“lower classes” and “middle classes,” Miz- 
ruchi systematically and effectively pursues 
its sources. Having defined success in the 
“material-economic” sense—money, home 
ownership, and job security—and achieve- 
ment in the “non-material-economic” sense 
—prestige, many friends, and education— 
the lower classes are found to be more in- 
terested in the former and the middle 
classes in the latter. Though, per se, this 
is understandable, such a distinction pro- 
vides clues to class-specific qualities of 
anomie. Due to limits on occupational at- 
tainment and on opportunities for integra- 
tion with the organized life of the com- 
munity, the lower classes suffer from bond- 
lessness—the Mertonian brand of anomie, 
Middle classes suffer from boundlessness— 
the disparity between aspirations and 
achievement resulting from the continual 
escalation of goals—more closely related to 
Durkheim’s conceptions of anomie. 

The style of this book has been heavily 
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influenced by Durkheim’s, but sociology 
has come a great distance since his time. 
We know more now of the limitations of 
empirical data and their uniqueness if de- 
rived from a single study. ‘The more 
empirically minded will feel ill-at-ease with 
the presentation of data in these chapters. 
Readers are not given the slightest notion 
of the demographic and social-structural 
nature of the town in which the data were 
gathered. Appendix I—5 pages which 
should be read between Chapters 3 and 4— 
contains some skeletal remarks. Studies 
were conducted in 1958 and 1960 with col- 
lege student interviewers in a New York 
community of 16,000-20,000 was reported 
in a published article, American Sociological 
Review, October, 1960. A random sample of 
households was drawn from a city direc- 
tory which was revised the year preceding 
the study—or 2 years as was reported in 
the article—and 618 were interviewed with 
only a 73 per cent response rate, and other 
similar examples. The tabular presenta- 
tions occasionally are arithmetically inac- 
curate and lack sufficient identification. 

These barbs aside, this book is thought- 
ful, on the whole systematic and readable, 
and is a valuable further specification of 
current theory of anomie, Although it does 
not provide “the explanation for crime and 
delinquency” which the publisher’s dust- 
jacket promises, it does give needed sub- 
stance to some commonly used theoretical 
constructs. 

Jonn P. CLARE 
Department of Sociology 
University of Ilinois 


IRVING SPERGEL. Racketuille, Slumtown, 
Haulburg: An Exploratory Study of De- 
linquent Subcultures. Pp. xxiv, 211. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1964. $5.00. 

This is an exploration of three different 
styles of delinquency in three different 
lower class areas of a large Eastern city. 
The patterns discussed are racketeering, 
gang fighting, and theft. Spergel recorded 
his data as a field worker in New York 
City. The book is therefore based on first- 
hand field study interviews and is liberally 
sprinkled with the verbatim responses of 
gang youths. 
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Spergel’s fundamental assumption is that 
delinquent subcultures are created and 
thrive under the impetus of socially unac- 
ceptable opportunities available to youths 
for achieving acceptable, culturally induced 
success-goals. He refers to three major 
types of such delinquent-youth subcultures 
by racket activities, conflict, and theft. 
These patterns depend on the interaction of 
conventional and criminal opportunities. 
Drug addiction in these neighborhoods de- 
velops “mainly as a variant and transi- 
tional pattern for older adolescents and 
young adults, many of whom have been 
participants in the major delinquent-youth 
subcultures.” 

It is readily apparent that Spergel’s 
working hypotheses are derived from the 
Cloward and Ohlin (C & O) schema on 
Delinquency and Opportunity. One de- 
parture from the C & O system is to further 
subdivide the C & O “criminal subculture 
into racket and theft.” Spergel describes 
the types of subcultures that are the focus 
of his research in great detail, He also 
supplies interesting supporting statistics. 
Racketville represents the subculture of 
young delinquents in neighborhoods where 
a racket is the chief means of achieving 
success-goals. It arises within a social con- 
text in which legitimate opportunities are 
limited but illegitimate opportunities are 
amply available. Here many youths with 
aspirations for success status find them- 
selves under pressure, direct or indirect, to 
use the criminal learning opportunities ac- 
cessible to them. Spergel notes that in the 
Racket subculture the delinquents’ relatives 
are often engaged in the numbers, policy, 
gambling, loan-shark rackets, and other 
lucrative criminal activities. 

Spergel’s Slumtown represents the con- 
flict subculture of delinquent youths in the 
most deteriorated slums. It is seen as a 
response to social conditions that provide 
young people with extremely limited ac- 
cess to either legitimate or illegitimate op- 
portunities for reaching conventional suc- 
cess-goals. In these areas many youths 
with high aspirations create for themselves 
a special kind of opportunity—gang fight- 
ing. In Slumtown, a pattern of values and 
expectations, rules and regulations, and re- 
wards and punishments develops which 
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makes the reputation or “rep,” as a gang 
fighter equivalent to the attainment of a 
success-goal. 

According to Spergel, “the theft subcul- 
ture in Haulburg grows out of a social con- 
dition in which there are partially limited 
conventional and criminal opportunities by 
which to achieve success-goals. The act 
and consequence of theft activity provide 
the institutionalized subcultural means by 
which delinquent youths may attain desired 
success status.” ‘This is most apt to occur 
when a highly organized criminal system 
has not gained a dominant position in this 
neighborhood. 

Thus, the major contention of Spergel’s 
study is that different types of delinquent 
subcultures arise in specific kinds of neigh- 
borhoods and social contexts. These neigh- 
borhoods contain the distinctive factors for 
conditioning the type of delinquent sub- 
culture that develops in them. In his 
words, “Lower-class populations, especially 
lower-class youth populations in large urban 
centers, are highly neighborhood-bound. 
Even in the present era of great mobility 
and change, the crucial daily contacts of 
lower-class youths tend to be limited to a 
restricted geographical area. Family living, 
school attendance, recreational facilities, 
and significant relationships with adults and 
peers are all largely centered within a par- 
ticular city area.” It is therefore jm- 
portant to know the general social and cul- 
tural character of each type of area to 
understand the basis for the development of 
its special variety of subculture. 

Each neighborhood was found to be 
clearly different. Racketville probably pro- 
vided the most advantageous lower-class 
economic circumstances, Slumtown, the 
conflict subculture, was characterized by 
the severest kind of social and economic 
deprivation. Haulburg, the theft subcul- 

ture, according to Spergel, “provided a 
` socially superior context for living.” The 


traditional connection between poverty and. 


delinquency was not entirely supported by 
the data. Spergel noted that not all de- 
linquents from these neighborhoods came 
from impoverished families. He found, 
interestingly, that in Slumtown, the median 
family income of delinquents was consid- 
erably higher than the median family in- 


come of nondelinquents. Furthermore, 
there was limited evidence to support the 
notion that a higher proportion of delin- 
quents come from broken homes than non- 
delinquents. It was indicated, however, 
“that the quality of the family life of 
delinquents and nondelinquents varied sig- 
nificantly,” 

The book is written all too obviously as 
an outgrowth of a dissertation. The restric- 
tions of adhering to the limited C & O 
hypothesis and apparently to a thesis ad- 
visor’s expectations seemed to hamper the 
free flow of Spergel’s empirical view of the 
problem. The book would have benefitted 
from leaning more toward the “Chicago 
School’s” free-flowing approach in the tra- 
dition of Shaw and Thrasher, rather than 
toward jamming the data into the “newly 
discovered theories” of delinquency and 
opportunity. Despite this minor limitation, 
the volume is provocative and deserves 
serious attention Spergel provides some 
lively new data for students of “slums and 
gangs” to contemplate 

LEWIS YABLONSKY 

Professor of Sociology and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

San Fernando Valley State College 

Northridge, California 


RICHARD S. STERNE. Delinquent Conduct 
and Broken Homes: A Study of 1,050 
Boys. Pp. 144. New Haven, Conn.: 
College and University Press, 1964. 
$4.00. 


This is a report of the latest study of the 
relationship between broken homes and de- 
linquent conduct. Interest in this problem 
dates back at least to 1912 when Sopho- 
nisba P. Breckinridge and Edith Abbott re- 
ported the first known figures of delinguent 
boys and girls from broken homes of vari- 
ous kinds in their book: The Delinquent 
Child and the Home. 

The author of the report carries on the 
persistent interest in this subject by exam- 
ining a pertinent question’ Are broken 
homes related to the seriousness of the type 
of offenses committed by delinquent boys? 
He attempts to answer this question by 
selecting from the files of the Mercer 
County Juvenile Court, 1,347 cases of white 
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boys residing in Trenton, New Jersey, mak- 
ing a first appearance before the court from 
October 7, 1937 through June 30, 1959, 
Subsequently, 297 cases were eliminated 
because the first and only offense was a 
trafic violation; the case record was in- 
complete or could not be located, the charge 
proved to be incorrect; the case showed the 
boy to be illegitimate or adopted; or be- 
cause one or both parents were institution- 
alized, the mother or both parents had de- 
serted, both parents had died, the father 
was drafted, or other unusual situations. 
Among these 297 cases eliminated are 59 
which appear to be clear cases of broken 
homes. Why these cases were not included 
with the other broken homes is not ex- 
plained. 

The remaining 1,050 cases—326 from 
broken homes—were then divided into 
minor offenses—discipline problems, assault, 
and fornification—and serious offenses— 
larceny, burglary, carrying concealed weap- 
ons, serious sex offenses, atrocious assault 
and battery, arson, and robbery. 

The analysis consists of comparing the 
proportion of boys from broken or non- 
broken homes committing serious offenses 
with the average proportion of all boys 
classified as serious offenders, 63.3 per cent. 
The author concludes that there is no re- 
lationship between broken homes and seri- 
ousness of the offense for which these boys 
were brought before the court, nor is there 
a relationship between various kinds of 
broken homes and the seriousness of the 


offense Twenty-two variables, among 
them supervision, intelligence, working 
mothers, occupation, indigency, mental 


problems, religious conflict in family, re- 


ligious affiliation and interest of boy, par- 
ents of foreign extraction, area of residence, 
and presence of associates were used as 
controls, but still no relationship between 
seriousness of offense was found. The 
author concludes: “Evidence shows that a 
break in the home is not in general a cru- 
cial factor in the severity of a boy’s mis- 
behavior” (p. 96). 

In general, this is a well conceived and 
executed study. 

H ASHLEY WEEKS 
School of Public Health 
University of Michigan 


NECHAMA TEC. Gambling in Sweden. Pp. 
xv, 139. Totowa, N.J.: Bedminster 
Press, 1964. $5.00. 


The author presents in this treatise the 
result of her sociological research on gam- 
bling as a characteristic phenomenon in 
modern society. The essential object of 
her research is betting on football matches 
in Sweden, which seems to be a good basis 
for analysis, because the investigations are 
limited to a country where gambling has 
become very popular among all of the in- 
habitants. In Sweden the state-owned 
enterprise AB Tipstjanst (Tipping Service, 
Inc.) has an exclusive concession to arrange 
betting on sporting events, and the number 
of participants in the betting games varies 
between one and a half and two million of 
the seven and a half million inhabitants. 
These conditions have made it possible for 
the author to perform reliable statistical. 
analyses in support of her theses on the 
social effects of gambling. 

It seems, however, important to empha- 
size that the conclusions, which the author 
draws from her statistical findings, are 
justified only as far as the kind of gam- 
bling, which is the purpose of Tipping 
Service, is concerned Although it is evi- 
dent that the author is sensible to the 
limited value of the investigations, she 
seems sometimes inclined to draw from her 
material wider conclusions—for instance 
page 106: “Our systematic investigation 
has indicated that gambling fails to pro- 
duce any of the harmful consequences for 
which it is so generously held responsible.” 
It is surely not justified to presume that 
gambling in general cannot bring about so- 
cial inconvenience, because the football 
betting in Sweden does not have such con- 
sequences We can for instance refer to 
the observation that betting on horse rac- 
ing in Sweden is attractive to big gamblers 
in a quite different way than the football 
betting because the stakes are unlimited, 
and this sometimes causes disastrous eco- 
nomic consequences. 

It is a characteristic feature of the 
Swedish football betting that probably 95 
per cent of the gamblers participate with 
small stakes, statistically not more than 
the cost of a visit to a cinema or a coffee 
shop. Betting is a weekly diversion for 
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these people since they do not exclusively 
put their faith in good luck but investigate 
the chances of the football teams on the 
coupons, a pastime whch often interests 
the whole family. Against this background, 
it is natural that foottall betting as the 
author has found has nct shown any dam- 
aging effect on gamblers’ relationship to 
their friends, their spcuses, or to their 
work. 

We have observed that the author has 
made an interesting investigation of the 
extent to which different strata of the 
population participate in the betting ac- 
tivity. 

We can recommend the treatise to the 
study of those scholars who want a more 
precise knowledge of the kind of gambling 
which has been the object of the author’s 
research. 

BERTIL AHRNBORG 

Stockholm 


Dav R. Hunter. The Slums: Challenge 
and Response. Pp. xiti, 294. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe 1964. $6.95. 


David Hunter begins his book with the 
statement, “This is not a book for schol- 
ars.” While students af urban sociology 
and specialists in social disorganization may 
agree, there are many in academia, whether 
in the ranks of faculty or in student status, 
who will find here a useful guide to theory 
and research as well as a variety of seri- 
ously conceived prescriptions for reform. 

For, out of his long experience in the 
Youth Development Program at the Ford 
Foundation, his present work with the Ed- 
gar Stern Family Fund, and earlier com- 
munity development assignments in the 
United States and abroad, Hunter brings 
outrage at inequity, respect for data and 
for theory, and a creative search for solu- 
tions congruent with sccial realities and 
fundamental ideals. 

The interested audience consists of pol- 
icy makers on all levels of government and 
those who in civic associations, unions, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, citizen boards, 
and elsewhere must plan and implement 
change. Here they will find facts about the 
slums which house twelve million Ameri- 
cans and which both reflect and contribute 
to our poverty situation. They will come 


to appreciate how a continuation of this 
situation undermines domestic progress and 
weakens our international position. The 
ties to the racial problem are made obvious. 

While space does not permit summariza- 
tion of Hunter’s indictment and his pro- 
gram, it should be noted that he speaks 
with expertise about priorities and strate- 


‘gies in health, education, welfare, housing 


and urban renewal, and in the fields of -job 
training and racial integration. His plea 
for citizen participation as a key com- 
ponent in urban community development 
makes eloquent answer to those who seek 
to suppress such activities as soon as their 
possible differences with various establish- 
ments become clear. 

Those who are now planning community 
action programs in the context of the anti- 
poverty program will find here a storehouse 
of ideas and a guide to many helpful 
sources. The second half of the volume, 


devoted to “Response” to the slum “Chal-. 


lenge,” might have been even more helpful 
if only, in place of bis broad eclecticism 
and catalogue-like inclusiveness, Hunter 
had felt free to advance his own good judg- 
ment about several difficult matters. 

The flavor of this refreshing combination 
of fact, theory and prescription is best con- 
veyed in a brief quote: “. .. This book 
chooses the people who live in the slums 
and the systems of life they are in as the 
prime targets of policy and action if slum 
conditions are to be changed It does not 


recommend exhortation of slum people to- 


straighten up and fly right, clean up and 
work hard, do not steal and fight, and do 
not get sick. It does mean that the bad 
conditions in the slums will become better 
to the degree that the people who now in- 
habit the slums become less ignorant, have 
more money, have a chance to move up 
and out, have the opportunities to do so. 
and become aware that they have that 
chance.” 
ALFRED J. KAHN 

Professor 

Columbia, University 

School of Social Work 


Frank RiessMAN, JEROME CoHEN, and 
ÅRTEUR PEARL (Eds.). Mental Health 
of the Poor: New Treatment Approaches 


le 
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for Low Income People. Pp. xv, 648. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
No price. 

This anthology ranges from a book re- 
view to an unpublished tape recording. 
The editors have prepared a seven-page 
introduction, but of these seven pages al- 
most two are quoted from other authors’ 
published works. The materials are 
grouped into four general categories: (1) 
Poverty, Mental Illness, and Treatment; 
(2) Low Income Behavior and Cognitive 
Style; (3) Psychotherapeutic Approaches 
for Low Income People; and (4) Reha- 
bilitation of the Criminal, the Delinquent, 
and the Drug Addict. Although each of the 


ewer=Four parts ‘of the volume is subdivided into 


sections, there is no interpretative text be- 
tween the sections, and, moreover, no sum- 
mary is provided at the end of a section 
Finally, there is neither a summary chapter 
nor an index; the reprinted material just 
comes to an end. 

The three-score titles are selected largely 
from psychiatric, sociologic, psychologic, 
and social work journals. A few reprinted 
papers report original research, for exam- 
ple, “A Survey of Mental Disease in an 
Urban Population: Prevalence by Race and 
Income,” by Benjamin Pasamanick and as- 
sociates, pp. 39-49. However, the majority 
may be viewed as programmatic statements 
by an author or authors on some facet of 
mental illness, low socioeconomic status, 
crime, or addiction. 

The editors state in their one-page pref- 
ace that six general considerations guided 
their selection of papers for this effort (1) 
Reported relationships between socioeco- 
nomic status and mental health and illness 
in defined populations are suspect; (2) 
Studies of the poor should be focused on 
subgroups such as habitual criminals, drug 


- addicts, the unskilled, and the chronically 


unemployed; (3) Treatment approaches 
should be oriented toward more appropri- 
ate services for a target group within each 
loosely conceived subgroup of the poor; 
(4) Low income groups have a higher po- 
tential for psychotherapy than is currently 
recognized; (5) Social psychiatry needs to 
be directed toward the poor and by a “‘class- 
focused technology”; and (6) Psychiatric 
treatment agencies need to be integrated 


more with other institutions than is pres- 
ently the practice. The editors are ex- 
plicit that value judgments rather than sci- 
entific criteria shaped their selection of 
materials for this anthology. 

The product is a mixed bag of readings. 
It is a volume in a technical sense. It is 
a nonbook in an intellectual sense. What 
audience it ıs expected to reach is unclear. 
The editors have assembled a large amount 
of assorted material, more or less germane 
to the subject, from a considerable number 
of disparate sources. 

Avucust B. HOLLINGSHEAD 

Yale University 


] 


Royal Commission on Health Services: 
1964, Vol. I. Pp. xxii, 914. Ottawa: 
Roger Duhamel, Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
$10.00. 


Charged to make a comprehensive sur- 
vey of health services and to recommend 
means for improvement of health care for 
all Canadians, the Royal Commission pre- 
sents two hundred specific recommenda- 
tions dealing with provision of health serv- 
ices, development of manpower and fa- 
cilities, health statistics, research, public 
health, and financing. The central recom- 
mendation is based on a “Health Charter 
for Canadians” and calls for a “universal 
Health Services Programme for the Ca- 
nadian people.” This would provide uni- 
versal coverage for comprehensive health 
services administered on the provincial 
level and include physicians’ services, pre- 
scribed drugs, home care, appliances and 
limited dental and optical services. The 
successes of the National Hospital Insur- 
ance Program initiated in 1957 which pro- 
vides comprehensive coverage for hospital 
care to 98 per cent of the population en- 
couraged the Commission to advise that 
other health services be financed by a simi- 
Jar mechanism. The proposal envisions 
Federal formula grants to assist programs 
introduced and administered by the Prov- 
inces and payment for services on the basis 
of negotiated fee schedules. The Commis- 
sion advised participation in payment by 
the recipient of drugs and certain other 
items. As was the hospital program; the 
health services program is built on the ex- 
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periences with service plans by several 
provinces, Under the expanded program, 
the public portion of the total national 
health services expenditure would rise from 
the current 55 per cent to about 85 per 
cent by 1971. 

The Ccmmission was influenced by two 
chief arguments favoring publicly spon- 
sored compulsory ihsurance: first, that gov- 
ernment could reduce the average adminis- 
trative cost of insurance below the current 


22 per cent of premiums, and second, that 


the growth of voluntary insurance had been 
considerably short of the desirable extent 
of coverage. In support of the second 
view, the Commission cites the Australian 
experience with government subsidy of vol- 
untary Insurance which now has achieved 
coverage of only about 82 per cent of the 
population, including recipients of public 
welfare. 

Resistance to the proposal has: come 
from the Health Insurance Association and 
the Canadian Medica! Association, which 
has favored an adaptation of the Australian 


‘Plan of Medical Services limiting govern- 


ment subsidy of medical insurance to the 


The health status o7 the Canadian peo- 
ple was found generally. comparable to 
other advanced countries; the one excep- 
tion being the infant mortality rate—28.4 
per 1000 live births in 1959, In common 


‘with the United States, emergent health 


problems were seen to be chronic disease 
and disability, mental illness, and the prob- 
lems of the very young and the aged. 

Concerned with the expanding need for 
physicians, the Commissior recommended 
a broad program of suppart for medical 
education. It noted the ccntinuing loss of 
physicians to the United States: the recent 
average net migration of 140) annually rep- 
resents about 18 per cent cf the output of 
Canadian schools of medicine, and a seri- 
ous drain of medical manpower. A par- 
ticularly serious manpower >roblem is the 
short supply of dentists—so short that the 
Commission recommended inclusion of 
dental- benefits only fer children, expec- 
tant- mothers, and recipients of public 
assistance. 


It is hoped that the lack of an index to- 
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this valuable data collection will be reme- 
died in subsequent volumes. 
Epwarp $. ROGERS 
Professor of Public Health and , 
Medical Administration 
University of California 
School of Public Health : 
Berkeley 


J. K. CAMPBELL. Honour, Family and 
Patronage: A Study of Institutions and 
Moral Values in a Greek Mountain Com- 
munity. Pp. x, 393. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1964. $8.80. 

It is only since the Second World War 
that modern Greek society has received 


serious study. Native Greek ‘scholarshtpenes 


has been in the tradition of European folk- 
lore, some of it of high quality.. But in 
1962 Ernestine Friedl’s excellent introduc- 
tion to the Greek village appeared, Vasi- 
lika: A Viage of Modern Greece, and 
now we have this illuminating and compre- 
hensive study by a British social anthro- 
pologist of “transhumant” shepherds, who 


move seasonally between the mountain and . 


the plains in northwest Greece. The Sara- 
katsani, who must have been extraordi- 


narily difficult to study, might seem at. 


first an atypical group, not especially re- 
vealing for learning about Greek society 
as a whole. But in fact the great majority 
of what Campbell tells us about their so- 
cial structure and value systems will hold 


‘for other Greek rural communities, except 
that for the Sarakatsani, with their relative - 
geographical and social isolation, the forces 


of urbanization and westernization are 
weaker and the underlying character of 
Greek society is seen in a clearer, more ex- 
treme form, This study includes a de- 
tailed account of a vanishing way of life; 
a model analysis of the social structure re- 
sulting from the bilateral kinship system 
characteristic of much of the Mediter- 
ranean-—-Family; and a section that would 
certainly prove valuable to anyone trying 
to understand the problems of Greek gov- 
ernment, business, or education—Patron- 
age. Campbell, however, rightly puts the 
greatest stress on his discussion of values 
—Honor—for it is here that he makes his 
most original contribution by showing the 
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sometimes contradictory relationship of a 
heroic code to a deeply felt, untheoretical 
Orthodox Christianity. In this section the 
writing, always clear and cogent, is bril- 
liant. Though it is no part of his purpose, 
it is worth noting that Campbell’s book 
provides considerable insight into earlier 
phases of Greek society as well. Undoubt- 
edly this fine work will have repercussions 
far ‘wider than the field of Greek social 
studies, 
MICHAEL H. JAMESON 
Professor of Classical Studies 
University of Fennsylvania 
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Tuomas C. COCHRAN. The Inner Revolu- 
tton: Essays on the Social Sciences in 
History. Pp. 187. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1964. $1.50. 


This brief paperback consists of ten 
chapters built around a somewhat common 
theme. Five were articles originally pub- 
lished -in such widely varied vehicles as 
The Journal of Economic History, The 
Harvard Bustness Review, and Behavioral 
Scsence and two others; one is a summa- 
tion of paris of Dr. Cochran’s Rath oad 
Leaders; one a chapter from a National 
Bureau study, Capital Formation and Na- 
tional Growth; one a paper given at an 
international history conference; and all 
pulled together by an introduction and a 


~> short summary. There are no illustrations, 
bibliography or explanatory preface, only 
a two page index. 
“=a 


The surroundings may be austere but the 
“chapters” thus made more available pro- 
vide a rich intellectual bill of fare at low 
cost. Dr. Cochran is more than a con- 

ventional historian: his resourcefulness and 
range of knowledge are impressive. In an 
age noted for-its ever greater specialization, 
and that holds too for history writing, he 
does not seek to devise a more powerful in- 
tellectual microscope but prefers to widen 
the range of vision. He uses the principles 
and findings of fellow social scientists in 
sociology, history of education, statistics, 
psychology, and demography. Also, he 
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compares cultural values ‘between nations. 
The results are sometimes insights or dis- 
coveries of breath-taking interest or impor- 
The Inner Revolution is an en- 
deavor to explain the nature of—and the 
reasons for—changes in social value, espe- 
cially the aims, morals, and conduct of 
businessmen and the public’s attitude to- 
ward business, that have taken place in the 
last 150 years. A few examples will best 
indicate the heterogeneous nature of bis 
findings. 

Why did business leaders of the “robber 
baron” era behave as they did? He uses 
the “role theory” to explain why. The 
aims of business wete well understood, 
that is, operate at maximum profit, mini- 
mum costs, protect stockholder property, 
and the means’to accomplish the ams were 
limited. Managers saw the executive role 
in much the same terms and played their 
role chiefly to a selective audience, namely 
to the “general entrepreneurs,” men like 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Henry Villard, J. M. 
Forbes, and later J. P. Morgan, who had 
access to capital here and abroad. These 
“were the ones who controlled railroad 
careers and who could grant the favors 
that brought wealth and prestige” (p. 147). 
Anyone who ran his business in some other 
fashion, like Robert Harris of the C. B. and 
Q. Railroad, was likely soon to be out of a 
job (pp. 149, 152-153). 

Another example: “. . . American chil 
rearing and schooling before about 19 
produced differently conditioned individ 
than did that of the 1920’s and 1930's 
aiter about 1920 a generation of er 
preneurs were being trained with / 
fixed values, less secure principles, p 
tendencies to be influenced by those’ 
them, in a word, to be good or 
men” (p. 129). The influence of 
Freud, John Dewey and others 
through child training on the 
the next generation of business 
public attitudes too. 
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Or why did Venezuela, 
with many of the physical 
necessary for an industri 
velop so slowly? Latin-A 
patterns discouraged the 
sons from entering bu 
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prevented business men from employing 
the most effective methods for building a 
large and efficient firm, such as extensive 
delegation of authority. 

Dr. Cochran urges historians to use more 
social science methods in their research, to 
employ more classiicatory methods on ma- 
terials regarded as qualitative, and to de- 


rive more qualitative or interpretive mean- - 


ing from quantitative data. 
DonaAtp L. KEMMERER 
University of Ilinois 


Loren Baritz. City on a Hill: A History 

| of Ideas and Myths in America. Pp. xi, 

í 367. New York: Jobn Wiley & Sons, 
1964. $7.50. 


The argument of this book is that Ameri- 
can intellectual history is unstructured be- 
cause it is based on social criteria and that 
ideas are measured by their popular influ- 
ence rather than by their place in the in- 
tellectual systems of great thinkers. Mr. 
Bazitz offers to supply a structure by de- 
riving a single thesis of the American 
destiny from the systems of six men, arbi- 
trarily chosen, paired to illustrate three 
modes, and then discussed in detai. The 


























. attempted to establish on a rew continent 
and by the abolition of time what Carl 
Becker has called “the heavenly city of the 

' eighteenth century philosophers,” a Civitas 

Dei on earth. John Winthrop and Jonathan 

Edwards attempted to establish this king- 

dom by the political theology of Puritan- 

ism according to which the settlers of Mas- 
sachusetts were a chosen people; John 

Adams and Jobn Taylor of Carolina 

(North and South) secularized the City 

by removing the theology and leaving only 

the politicel republic of virtue and the 
garden of conscience; and R. W. Emerson 
nd Herman Melville (the Yea and the 
ay) exposed the futility of mans hope 

r a better world by removing the poli- 

and leaving only the dream. God had 

y been expelled from Eden and 

ericans now were merely men.” 

t is possible to win any game if one 

es one’s own rules, carefully selects 
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thesis is that the American dream had 
failed by 1860 because its creators had | 


i 


one’s own cards, and then plays only a 
fixed number of hands. What would have 
resulted, we might ask, if Mr. Baritz had 
been dealt hands (by, say, Mr. V. L. Par- ™ 
rington) in which the political theologians 
were Bradford and Penn, the political 
theorists Franklin and Jefferson, and the 
literary spokesmen Cooper and Whitman? 
Would the decline and fall of the City on 
the Hill be quite as easy to demonstrate, ~ ~ 
especially if the game were carried into a 
fourth or fifth hand in which the cards 
were, among others, John Dewey and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt? But perhaps this 

is stretching the metaphor of the om 
too far. 

On the other hand, if we assume that the 
over-all intellectual structure which Mr. 
Baritz attempts to provide is merely a 
means to the end of writing six Plutarchian 
essays on subjects of his choice and then 
gathering them together loosely around a 
central theme, there is enough well-con- 
sidered theory, thorough preparation, and 
stimulating writing here to give the book 
a place among readable and useful con- 
tributions to American intellectual history. 

ROBERT E. SPILLER 
University of Pennsylvania 


HALVDAN Kont. Driving Forces in His- 
tory. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Einar Haugen. Pp. x, 217. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. $4.75. 


The Norwegian bistorian, Dr. Halvdan = 
Koht, is a statesman as well as a scholar. 
He has combined long study of world hbis- 
tory with service to Norway which culmi- 
nated in his service as Foreign Minister in 
the days of the approach and outbreak of 
the second World War. Before this pe- 
riod of disaster, he had spent a semester 
in 1930 as a visiting professor at Harvard 
and this book is an outgrowth of that ex- 
perience with American students. 

As an historian Dr. Koht thinks of his- 
tory as the behavior of human beings and 
is particularly interested in their behavior 


- and in their psychology His basic premise 


is that human nature is constant, that the 
human will is unchanging. These facts 


sometimes contradictory relationship of a 
heroic code to a-deeply felt, untheoretical 
Orthodox Christianity. In this section the 
writing, always clear and cogent, is bril- 
liant. Though it is no part of his purpose, 
it is worth noting that Campbell’s book 
provides considerable insight into earlier 
phases of Greek society as well. Undoubt- 
edly this fine work will have repercussions 
far ‘wider than the field of Greek social 
studies. 
MICHAEL H. JAMESON 
Professor of Classical Studies 
University oz Pennsylvania 
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Tuomas C. CccHRAN. The Inner Revolu- 
ticn: Essays on the Social Sciences in 
History. Pp. 187. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1964. $1.50. 


This brief paperback consists of ten 
chapiers built around a somewhat common 
theme. Five were articles originally pub- 
lished -in such widely varied vehicles as 
The Journal of Economic History, The 
Harvard Business Review, and Behavioral 
Science and two others; one Js a summa- 
tion of parts of Dr. Cochran’s Rawtroad 
Leaders; one a chapter from a National 
Bureau study, Capital Formation and Na- 
tional Growth; one a paper given at an 
international history conference; and all 
pulled together by an introduction and a 
short summary. There are no illustrations, 
bibliography or explanatory preface, only 
a two page index. 

The surroundings may be austere but the 
“chapters” thus made more available pro- 
vide a rich intellectual bill of fare at low 
cost. Dr. Cochran is more than a con- 


-ventional historian: his resourcefulness and 


range of knowledge are impressive. In an 
age noted for its ever greater specialization, 
and that holds too for history writing, he 
does not seek to devise a more powerful in- 
tellectual micrcscope but prefers to widen 
the range of vision. He uses the principles 


and findings of fellow social scientists in . 


sociology, histcry of education, statistics, 
psychology, and demography. Also, he 
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compares’ cultural values ‘between nations. 
The results are sometimes insights or dis- 
_coveries of breath-taking interest or impor- 
“tance. The Inner Revolution is an en- 
deavor to explain the nature of—and the 
reasons for—changes in social value, espe- 
cially the aims, morals, and conduct of 
businessmen and the public’s attitude to- 


. ward business, that have taken place in the 


last 150 years. A few 
indicate the heterogen 
findings. 

Why did business leaders of the “robber 
baron” era behave as they did? He uses 
the “role theory” to explain why. The 
aims of business were well understood, 
that is, operate at maximum profit, mini- 
mum costs, protect stockholder property, 
and the means'to accomplish the aims were 
limited. Managers saw the executive role 
in much the same terms and played their 
role chiefly to a selective audience, namely 
to the “general entrepreneurs,’ men like 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Henry Villard, J. M. 
Forbes, and later J. P. Morgan, who had 
access to capital here and abroad. ‘These 
“were the ones who controlled railroad 
careers and who could grant the favors 
that brought wealth and prestige” (p. 147). 
Anyone who ran his business in some other 
fashion, like Robert Harris of the C. B. and 
Q. Railroad, was likely soon to be out of a 
job (pp. 149, 152-153). 

Another example: “. . . American child- 
rearing and schooling before about 1920 
produced differently conditioned individuals 
than did that of the 1920’s and 1930’s ... 
after about 1920 a generation of entre- 
preneurs were being trained with fewer 
fixed values, less secure principles, greater 
tendencies to be influenced by those around 
them, in a word, to be good organization 
men” (p. 129). The influence of Sigmund 
Freud, John Dewey and others operated 
through child training on the behavior of 
the next generation of business men and on 
public attitudes too. 

Or why did Venezuela, well equipped 
with many of the physical attributes most 
necessary for an industrial revolution, de- 
velop so slowly? Latin-American cultural 
patterns discouraged the best endowed per- 
sons from entering business and largely 


ples will best 
us nature of his 
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prevented business men from employing 
the most effective methods for building a 
large and efficient firm, such as extensive 
delegetion of authority. | 

Dr. Cochran urges historians to use more 
social science methods in their research, to 
emplcy more classificatory methods on ma- 
terials regarded as qualitative,.and to de- 
rive more qualitative or interpretive mean- 
ing from quantitative data. 

DenaLp L. KEMMERER 

University of Ilinois l 
Loren Barrrz. City on o Hill: A History 
| of Ideas and Myths m America. Pp. X 

367. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 

1964. $7.50. 


The argument of this book is that Ameri- 
can intellectual history is unstructured be- 
cause it is based on social criteria and that 
ideas are measured by their popular influ- 
ence rather than by their place in the in- 
tellectual systems of great thinkers. Mr. 
Barits offers to supply a structure by de- 
riving a single thesis of the American 
desticy from the systems of six men, arbi- 
trarily chosen, paired to illustrate three 
modes, and then discussed in detail. The 
thesis is that the American ‚dream had 
failed by 1860 because its creators had 
- attempted to establish on a new continent 
and by the aboliticn of time! what Carl 
Becker has called “the heavenly city of the 
eighteenth century philosophers,” a Civitas 
Dei on earth. John Winthrop and Jonathan 
Edwards attempted to establish this king- 
dom by the political theology of Puritan- 
ism according to which the settlers of Mas- 
sachusetts were a chosen people; John 
Adams and john Taylor of Carolina 
(North and South) secularized the City 
by removing the theology and leaving only 
the political republic of virtue and the 
garden of conscience; and R. W Emerson 
and =Ierman Melville (the Yea and the 
Nay) exposed the jutility of man’s hope 
for a better world by removing the poli- 
tics and leaving only the dream. God had 
finally been expelled from Eden and 
“Americans now were merely men.” 

It is possible to win any game if one 
makes one’s own rules, carefully selects 
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one’s own cards, and then plays only a 
fixed number of hands. What would have 
resulted, we might ask, if Mr. Baritz had 
been dealt hands (by, say, Mr. V. L. Par- 
rington) in which the political theologians 
were Bradford and Penn, the political 
theorists Franklin and Jefferson, and the 
literary spokesmen Cooper and Whitman? 
Would the decline and fall of the City on 
the Hill be quite as easy to demonstrate, 
especially if the game were carried into a 
fourth or fifth hand in which the cards 
were, among others, John Dewey and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt? But perhaps this 
is stretching the metaphor of the gn 
too far. 


a” 


On the other hand, if we assume that treme 


over-all intellectual structure which Mr. 
Baritz attempts to provide is merely a 
means to the end of writing six Plutarchian 
essays on subjects of his choice and then 
gathering them together loosely around a 
central theme, there is enough well-con- 
sidered theory, thorough preparation, and 
stimulating writing here to give the book 
a place among readable and useful con- 
tributions to American intellectual history. 
ROBERT E. SPILLER 
University of Pennsylvania 


HALVDAN Komt. Driving Forces in His- 
tory. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Einar Haugen. Pp. x, 217. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. $4.75. 


The Norwegian historian, Dr. Halvdan 
Koht, is a statesman as well as a scholar. 
He has combined long study of world his- 
tory with service to Norway which culmi- 
nated in his service as Foreign Minister in 
the days of the approach and outbreak of 
the second World War. Before this pe- 


riod of disaster, he had spent a semester 


in 1930 as a visiting professor at Harvard 
and this book is an outgrowth of that ex- 
perience with American students. 

As an historian Dr. Koht thinks of bis- 
tory as the behavior of human beings and 
is particularly interested in their behavior 


' and in their psychology. His basic premise 


is that human nature is constant, that the 
human will is unchanging. These facts 
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give continuity in a changing world, for 
while human nature is ever the same, hu- 
man behavior is continually changing be- 
cause the driving forces of history vary in 
intensity and influence. Change is caused 
by the frequent appearance of new social 
forces. 

Dr. Koht has all the wise optimism of a 
liberal man of affairs. Society is con- 
stantly renewing itself as each generation 
comes into being Because the procession 
of new generations is constant each culture 
“always has the strength of youth within 
it.” Also in all societies, there has been 
“an observable progress away from a 

holly primitive life” Man is making his 

“up the mountain step by step.” Dr. 
Koht believes history has been elevated 
into an effort to throw light on the conti- 
nuity of life itself and to deepen our under- 
standing of the forces taat govern human 
existence. But he eschews final judgment 
because he believes every new generation 
looks at the past with new eyes. However, 
he hopes he has taken at least one step 
forward in the direction of truth. 

Dr. Koht examines the principal social 
forces. He defines them as religion, the 
spirit of co-operation in state and nation, 
economic forces, class consciousness, revolt 
and obedience, the advancing power of the 
state, war as a destroyer and a stimulus, 
science, reciprocal influence of nations, and 
internationalism. Social development has 
brought forth more and more forces that 
have. helped to advance people on their 
paths. Social life has grown ever more 
complex. So today “there are many more 
wills and interests that compete for power.” 
Since the interplay of abilities have grown 
richer, “man has more than ever made 
himself a master of circumstances.” 

There is much wisdom in this book, the 


“fruit of a full life and rich experience. In 


these times of uncertainty it is inspiring 
and reassuring to read the record of this 
faith. 
Roy F. NICHOLS 
University of Pennsylvania 


R. R. Parmer. The Age of the Democratic 
Revolution: A Political History of Eu- 
rope and America, 1760-1800, Vol. II: 
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The Struggle. Pp. ix, 584. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1964. 
$10.00. 


This book is the second volume of Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s study of the “Age of the 
Democratic Revolution,” the first part of 
which appeared in 1959. Whereas in Vol- 
ume I the author devoted himself to the 
American Revolution and its reverberations 
in Britain and the Continent, he now turns 
to the confrontation between the demo- 
cratic revolutionary movement and the 
ancien régime which after 1792 had its 
center in the French Republic. 

The author acknowledges that he has 
been subjected to criticism for attempting 
to subsume such a variety of political 
movements in so many countries within the 
concept of a single revolution, and that 
other critics have questioned “whether 
there was any real revolution except the 
actual French Revolution.” Nonetheless, 
while acknowledging the very real differ- 
ences between cultures and national revo- 
lutionary movements, the author adheres 
closely to his concept, which might be de- 
Scribed as essentially Toynbeean, of a 
single revolutionary wave, with its “epi- 
center” in France, which swept over West- 
em culture, in large part disregarding po- 
litical boundary lines. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, at least, Professor Palmer succeeds 
in implementing his theory very adequately. 

Thus, he is able to point to the enthusi- 
asm with which the so-called Democrats in 
Belgium received Dumouriez and the in- 
vading French armies of 1793 as libera- 
tors, an enthusiasm in which the so-called 
Dutch “Patriots” in Holland also shared 
Even the Polish national upheaval of 1791- 
1793, while hardly democratic in any com- 
plete Jacobin sense, was “anti-autocratic in 
reducing the powers of the great Polish 
magnates” and in the rights it granted to 
the burgher class, “without parallel in east- 
ern Europe.” Jacobinism was also a recog- 
nizable force in 1793-1795 at Vienna and 
Budapest, even though very soon over- 
whelmed by Hapsburg reaction. 

The author believes that the ‘“confronta- 
tion” between new and old orders came to 
a kind of crisis in the years between 1798 
and 1800, “the high tide of Revolutionary 
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Democracy,” during which period the 
French Directory and its armies established 
from six or seven revolutionary sister-re- 
publics on the French model—the Batavian. 
Helvetic, Ligurian, Cispadinej Cisalpine. 
Roman, and Neapotan. Most of these 
governments were, in themselves, short- 
lived, but in Professor Palmer/s view the 
“confrontation” of 1798-1800 between the 
forces of revolution and conservatism had, 
by the latter date, resulted in stabilizing 
the “New Republican order” in| Europe, so 
that its survival, transformed into the 
semi-Republicanism of the Bonapartist era, 
had become assured. 

The authors view of all this becomes 
evident when he quotes with »bvious ap- 
proval de Tocqueville’s observations that 
“the gradual trend toward equality of con- 
ditions is a fact of Providence. ... All 
events and all men contribute! to its de- 
velopment.” At last, it may be observed, 
Professor Palmer, hke Benedetto Croce, 
sees history as the story of human liberty. 

ALFRED H. KELLY 

Wayne State University 


JAMES Wittarp Hurst. Law| and Eco- 
nomic Growth: The Legal History of the 
Lumber Industry in Wisconsin, 1856- 
1915. Pp. xx, 946. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1964. 
$17.50. 


More than any cther leacing scholar, 
James Willard Hurst of the University of 
Wisconsin has turned his alien to the 
role of law in American histo 
1950 five of his books have ci 
interaction of law and various 
the processes of social change in ithe United 
States. He has also inspired a mumber of 
younger scholars to write doctoral disserta- 
tions on law in the history ya tad 






The present volume is not only|a detailed 
analysis of law and the Wiscansin lumber 
industry based on his own research and the 
monographs of his students, but it is also 
a comprehensive summary of Hurst’s im- 
pressive wisdom regarding the broad and 
intricate functions of law in society. Mak- 
ing the lumber industry the |immediate 
focus, therefore, does not invalidate the 
broad main title of the book. e lumber 
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industry involved labor, capital, entre- 
preneurship, riparian rights, transportation 
by ral and water, manufacturing, land 
policy, and agriculture, all the usual fac- 
tors in economic growth with the excep- 
tion of mining. 

Nineteenth-century lawmaking was pri- 
marily oriented toward the market. This 
bias toward exchange value as a standard 
“reflected the general conviction, the roots 
of which ran deep below rational calcula- 
tion into naive faith, that no purpose could 
be more public or more beneficent than to 
enlarge the output of immediately useful 
goods and services” (p. 261) The four 


aspects of the law most important in ecopumy.. 


nomic growth were: property, contrite 
police power, and planning by the political 
process. Each of these aspects is carefully 
explored. 

Of major interest to the historian are 
the descriptions of changing legislative atti- 
tudes from the late nineteenth century to 
the early twentieth century. In the earlier 
period, both the Wisconsin legislature and 
the federal Congress failed to adapt the 
land laws to efficient exploitation of lum- 
ber, not because of the pressure of corrupt 
“pine barons,” but rather because of lack 
of interest and imagination. Professor 
Hurst’s observation that Wisconsin people 
were busy with private business, from 
which public affairs were an annoying dis- 
traction,” could be repeated for all the 
states. In general, national capital in tim- 
ber and minerals was regarded as expend- 
able in exchange for immediate production. 
Furthermore, timber appeared to stand in 
the way of permanent use of the land for 
agriculture. As a result, little attention 
was paid to the few conservationists who 
opposed “clear cutting,” or as later genera- 
tions called it, “timber slaughtering.” 


Ultimately, exhaustion of cheap naturaf 


resources combined with rising industrial 
problems to produce a “confrontation be- 
tween men bred in the buoyant opportun- 
ism of nineteenth-century action and an 
emerging twentieth-century insistence on 
closer more professional rationalization of 
economic and social processes” (p 585). 
Gradually the men reckoning in terms of 
social as well as private accounting won 
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control of legislation, and still more gradu- 
ally the resulting laws gained the support 
of the judiciary. By the 1920’s conserva- 
tion acts including those creating state 
forest reserves were upheld by the Courts, 
and continuous harvesting in greatly re- 
duced forest areas was established 
Professor Hurst’s book suffers somewhat 
from the overemphasis of its best qualities. 
Each of the eleven sections is written as 
though it were a brief that had to stand by 
itself without much reference to what has 
gone before. The reader is continually re- 
minded of the larger implications of spe- 
cific laws or policies. Consequently, there 


pam a deal of repetition, particularly in 


early sections, and, although the book 
is well-written paragraph by paragraph, it 
seems unduly long. Yet, from this re- 
peated emphasis the reader earns a deeper 
understanding of the economic history of 
American law. 

THOMAS C, COCHRAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


WAYNE E. Futter. RFD: The Changing 
Face of Rural America. Pp. xii, 361. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1964. $6.95. 


The loneliness and isolation of American 
farm life during the nineteenth century was 
proverbial. All of the major farm organi- 
zations of the latter half of the century 
emphasized social activities as an integral 
part of their programs. Oddly enough, it 
was after the defeat of William Jennings 
Bryan in the election of 1896—-a defeat 
that some regarded as the final crushing of 
rural America~-that developments occurred 
that helped to reintegrate the farmer into 
American life. Among the most important 
of these factors was Rural Free Delivery 
(RFD). Writing with sympathy and nos- 


y=" “talgia, Professor Wayne E. Fuller, himself 


the son of a rural mail carrier, recounts 
the story of RFD from its small beginnings 
in 1891 to its full acceptance in the twen- 
tieth century. The course of RFD, how- 
ever, was not an easy one. It had to over- 
come obstacles such as economy-minded 
Congressmen, defalcating postal officials, 
partisan politics, and objections from small 
town postmasters and merchants. The 
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rural mailmen themselves confronted dif- 
culties such as low pay and poor roads. 
According tc Fuller, the RFD forces were 
of key importance in the good roads move- 
ment and in the establishment of a parcel 
post service The latter was enacted over 
the spinted opposition of the nation’s ex- 
press companies and the rural merchants 
who were afraid that mail-order. houses 
would destroy their businesses. 

The most important chapters are those 
that deal with the “back to the farm move- 
ment” and the end of rural isolation. Here, 
Fuller, embracing the agrarian tradition, 
contrasts urban life unfavorably with rural 
life and finds that the farmer at the turn 
of the century still possessed many of the 
traits of Jefferson’s yeoman. Since these 
characteristics, however, often evolved 
from the isolation of the farm, RFD, to 
the extent that it integrated the farmer 
with the rest of society, helped dissipate 
the agrarian tradition. 

Historians and sociologists interested in 
rural life in America will find this a help- 
ful book. It is soundly based upon re- 
search in the National Archives and gov- 
ernment publications. A thorough-job of 
editing, however, would have enhanced its 
value Particularly objectionable are the 
excess of detail, redundancy, and a tend- 
ency towards overstatement. It would also 
have been useful if Fuller had investigated 
the extent to which Congress split along 
rural-urban lines on the questions of RFD 
and parcel post. One final weakness is an 
inadequate index. 

JOEL A, ‘TARR 

Assistant Professor of History 

California State College at Long Beach 


Ropert McCotztey. Slavery and Jeffer- 
sontan Virginia. Pp. 227. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1964. $5.00. 
For an author’s first book, this is a su- 

perior effort and quite apart from such 

considerations it is first-rate. Professor 


McColley observes that there are fine 


studies of Jeffersonian Virginia—as those 
by Bridenbaugh, Sydnor, Alden, Malone, 
Mays, Brant—and that there are valuable 
studies of slavery. Nevertheless, as he 
writes, there has been lacking a “full por- 
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trayal of the powerful and varied influences 
of slavery on the life, the thought, and the 
politics of Jeffersonian Virginia.” While 
this book does not altogether /fill this void, 
it goes a long way in doing so. 

Certain persistent myths are destroyed. 
Among them are the idea that slavery was 


declining in the latter half jof the eigh-. 


had it not been for the cotton boom of 
the nineteenth, and the related fable that 
during this period “there existed among 
the ruling class of the South, and especially 
that of Virginia, a broad humanitarian de- 
sire for emancipation.” Destroying these 
myths undercuts others, as tHe author does 
not fail to point out-—for example, the al- 
leged unreasonable aggressiveness of the 
Abolitionists and the heavy-hearted and 
purely defensive espousal of slavery that 
the former is supposed to have induced. 

New emphases and data are brought for- 
ward. Among the more important are 
these: an insistence on the Significance of 
mercantile and speculative enterprises in 
the Virginian economy; Methodist’ and es- 
pecially Quaker opposition to slavery; the 
relationship between a proslavery stance 
and opposition to the new federal Consti- 
tution; and the generalizing iof the defense 
of slavery in terms of the defense of the 
rights of private property ip general—for 
all the world like present-day, speeches com- 
ing from officials of the National Associa- 
ticn of Real Estate Boards ih opposition to 
desegregation. 

Some contradictions mar the work. 
Thus, while racist apologias for slavery are 
dismissed as “romantic,” contrasting works 
are described as “equally romantic,” but 
the data in the book The the former 


teenth century and would ha TE 


and confirm the latter. e book, while 
cammitted to an antiracist position, accepts 
the idea—notably associated with the work 
of Stanley Elkins—that the fact of en- 
slavement did produce a slave population 
convinced it was “as ignorant, helpless, and 
dependent” as the masters insisted. Again, 
tke data in the volume show this to be 
false. These not only show the slaves to 
have done all the skilled as well as unskilled 
labor but also to have questioned the pro- 
pzriety of slavery and to have sought free- 
dom. They lead the author himself to de- 
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clare that “Virginians had good enough 
cause to fear their slaves” and that “the 
Negro could feel the injustice of slavery 
and yearn for freedom quite as powerfully 
as the white man.” 

There is, too, contradiction in the sever- 
ity with which the author denounces Jef- 
ferson for racist views in the eighteenth 
century and the tenderness with which he 
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apologizes for such views held by Beard, “== 


Turner, and Parrington in the twentieth. 
Generally, the book is a useful contribu- 
tion; it shows hard work and persistent 
digging in manuscript and published sources. 

HERBERT APTHEKER 

Director 

American Institute 

for Marxist Studies 


CHARLES L. WAGANDT. The Mighty Revo- 
lution: Negro Emancipation in Maryland, 
1862-1864. Pp. xii, 299. Baltimore, 
Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1964. $6.50. 


James M. McPurrson. The Struggle for 
Equality: Abolstionists and the Negro in 
the Civil War and Reconstruction. Pp. 
ix, 474. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. $10.00. 


These two hard-written studies—the first 
is said to have been thirteen years in the 
making—are calculated to inspire thoughts 
about the relationship of agitators and poli- 
ticians to social unrest and political action. 
Mr. Wagandt believes the changes experi- 
enced in Maryland in 1862-1864 showed 
the “exercise of arbitrary power and rapid 
shifts in public sentiment.” Mr. McPher- 
son sees the antislavery drive for equality 
during the Civil War and Reconstruction as 
resulting in laws which “constitute today 
the legal basis for the ‘Second Reconstruc- 
tion’ of the South’—a designation which 
might well cause the reader to pause and 
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review in his mind the results of the firsts =~ 


Reconstruction. The latter author has, in 
the interests of his thesis, examined a wide 
spectrum of materials, and he cites articles, 
speeches, letters, and the like at great 
length, in its behalf. Mr. Wagandt’s re- 
searches have been less pretentious and 
vastly more intensive. He has pondered 
the motives, as well as social and economic 
interests, which dominated the “divided 
state.” 
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The Struggle for Equality reflects the 

rhetoric and hopes of moral and political 

A partisans of such national stature as Lin- 
; coln, Garrison, Greeley, Wendell Phillips, 
“ and John A. Andrew of Massachusetts, as 
well as others who were made great or 
gaudy by wartime propaganda conditions. 
The book is less successful in determining 
the effectiveness or representativeness of 
any ` particular attitude expressed. We 
learn much of emotional meetings and con- 
troverted views. But a war which pro- 
duced the piddling and grotesquely over- 
rated forensics of an Anna Dickinson and 
the notorious demagoguery of a Ben But- 
m e cool examination for substantial 
. Mr. McPherson attempts to revise 

“standard” opinion that pre-War abolition- 

5 ism merged with Republicanism and lost its 
separate identity and purpose. He urges 

the opinion that from their now national 
forum, as he sees it, the abolitionists 
whipped the politicians of antislavery 
toward social action in behalf of Negroes. 
Students of the prolific record will ask 
themselves how much such agitation and 
results—from Emancipation Proclamation 

to freedman’s education—served Negroes, 

and how much it served particular northern 
interests which had a war with slaveholders 

to prosecute, and which also sought ways 

and means for hitching the Negro voters to 

their material purposes. Mr. Wagandt’s 

more economical and analytical record 
answers the question clearly, so far as 

z Maryland is concerned. Agrarian and in- 
W tasir] interests, tidewater and backcoun- 
try voters struggled tensely in behalf of 
geographic and other tangible considera- 
‘wee tions; Negroes and abolitionists, so far as 
their essential purposes are concerned, are 
dim or blurred parts of moving events. 
_ The battle for a new state constitution end- 
mee uing slavery in Maryland was complex and 
dramatic: a matter almost of individual 

votes. A victory for abolitionism? Pos- 

sibly, if our authors will help us define the 
concept. Abolitionism in Baltimore was 
necessarily very different from that in Bos- 

ton. The “radicals” who organized the 
emancipation party gained nothing political 

by it. Henry Winter Davis, leading spirit 

¢ of emancipation, did not even attempt to 
hold on to his seat in Congress. Patronage 


on 
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was no small feature of the practical strug- 
gle. Governor Augustus Williamson Brad- 
ford served his state in the crisis and fell 
in the next election. Precisely what “the 
Negro”——and which Negroes—gained, im- 
mediately and ultimately, involves goals 
and expectations as worthy of study today 
as yesterday. 

Mr. Wagandt’s study is doubtless more 
substantial, more helpful to objective anal- 
ysis than The Struggle for Equality. Yet 
the role of propaganda, of moral commit- 
ment, of concern for justice continues to 
challenge the unsoured student. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson’s quotations and citations, though 
overblown, can be reviewed with attention 
to their possible impact and staying power. 
Attention is also due this author’s assertion 
that the abolitionists, as he defines them, 
“were the first ‘freedom riders,’ and their 
spirit still pervades the struggle for racial 
justice.” 


Lovis FILLER 
Professor of American Civilization 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs 
Ohio 


Wayne G. BRoENL, Jr. The Molly Ma- 
guires. Pp. x, 409. Cambridge, Mass, : 
Harvard University Press, 1964. $8.95. 


With data now available from the Read- 
ing Railroad and other American and Irish 
manuscript collections, Broehl has carefully 
reconstructed the story of the Molly Ma- 
guires—a terrorist organization—the mur- 
ders associated with them, and the trials 
and hangings in the 1870’s of twenty of 
their alleged members. Not satisfied with 
ferretting out this tale of blood and indus- 
trial conflict, he has made his work an even 
more significant contribution by relating 
Molly-Maguireism both to the social his- 
tory of Irish and Anglo-Irish ethnic groups 
-especially of the Roman Catholic tenant 
farmers of Ireland who became hard-coal 
miners in Pennsylvania—and to industrial 
developments in the United States during 
the nineteenth century. 

In the struggle of Irish Catholic and Dis- 
senter tenants with Anglo-Irish and Irish 
landlords the former finally resorted to 
clandestine night-riding societies as appar- 
ently effective instruments with which to 
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fight by spreading terror and sometimes 
death among their enemies. In Pennsyl- 
vania, oppressive conditions suggested to 
some of the Irish Catholic immigrant coal 
miners a resurgence of the old-country 
night-riding procedures On his side, the 
dominant mine operator “first attempted 
to conciliate the existing union—and fail- 
ing—he apparently decided to break the 
struggling labor organization by painting it 
with the brush cf ‘Molly Maguireism.’ ” 
The tectic has many parallels before and 
since. He had the “Maguires” and the 
union infiltrated by Pinkertons and suc- 
ceeded in precipitating the trials and the 
hangings, 

Broehl’s objectivity and fairness in han- 
dling such controversial data are most com- 
mendable. The Maguires tried to use the 
respectable Anciert Order of Hibernians as 
a front. They confronted the Roman 
Catholic clergy in this country with issues 
just as difficult as had their counterparts— 
especially the “Ribbonmen”—in Ireland. 
The “Maguires” became just one more ele- 
ment in the exploitation of frictions be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catholics in 
this country. The memories of the post- 
Civil War Ku Klux Klan were fresh, and 
in the late 1880’s the American Protective 
Association tried to fan anti-immigrant re- 
sentments. All these and other aspects of 
the account are handled factually and with 
moderation. In eddition to these virtues, 
the book is interesting and well written 

Atrrep MCCLUNG LEE 

Professor of Sociology 

and Anthropclogy 

Graduate Division 

Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 


Niyvazi Berxes. The Development of 
Secularism in Turkey. Pp. xiii, 537. 
Montreal: McGill University Press, 1964. 
$12.50. 


The object of Professor Berkes’ monu- 
mental study is =o acquaint the English- 
speaking reader with the evolution of the 
transformation which took place within the 
Ottoman Empire and the Republic of Tur- 
key, generally from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to the present. The 
story centers around the relationship be- 


tween religion and the state, although, as 
the author—a professor at the Institute of 
Islamic Studies at McGill University—well 
notes, in the very nature of things, the 
subject is a very broad one, and the proc- 
esses of secularization affected practically 
all aspects of Turkish society. Islam, after 
all, has been a way of life, not merely a 
religious creed. 

Professor Berkes traces a very fascinat- 
ing story from the first glimmerings of 
secularization during the period of 1718- 
1826, and particularly in the reforms of 
sultans Selim III and Mahmud II, follows 
with a discussion of the changes during the 


Tanzimat era, and closes this aspect "= 
historical development with the Cons À 


tional period of 1876-1878. The process 
is then carried forward through the era of 
Abdulhamid TI and the Young Turk revolt 
of 1908-09, and on to the era of the so 
called First World War. Granted all the 
failures of the reform movement and the 
lacunae in the ideological development of 
the Young Ottomans and the Young Turks, 
it was—as Professor Berkes is well aware 
—on certain foundations laid during this 
earlier period that the revolutionary changes 
of Mustapha Kemal Atatiirk were based, 
for example, when he abolished the Sultan- 
ate and the Caliphate, made his great legal 
changes, and ultimately (1928) eliminated 
Islam as the basic religion of the Republic. 

Professor Berkes is to be congratulated 
on a brilliant work which should prove 


enlightening to all students of the processes j 


of change in the Ottoman Empire and 
Turkish Republic. Together with the re- 
cent works of Bernard Lewis and Sherif 


Mardin, it illuminates many a Near Eastern ~m. 


corner. But the book is of special signifi- 
cance for a number of reasons, particularly 
because of the steady trend toward secu- 


larization in traditional institutions in Mus==s' ~~e 


lim societies under the impact of modern 
civilizations Turkey was the first country, 
essentially, to implement a secular concept 
of state as a matter of public policy. 
While the concept is not fully accepted 
even today, Professor Berkes well demon- 
strates that the development of secularism 
in the Ottoman Empire was at once more 
profound and wider than many have often 
supposed. This is an excellent case bistory 


cy 
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of zhe evolution from a traditional to a 
secular state and the complex problems in- 
volved in the transformation. Students of 
the Middle Eastern scene generally will do 
wel. to ponder Professor Berkes’ pages. 
From his own vantage point, the author 
notes that while economic development in 
underdeveloped areas has attracted much 
attention since World War H, the prob- 
lem*is only rarely seen in historical and 
cultural perspective Among other things, 
he suggests that, without the breakdown of 
traditional structure and attitudes, modern 
economic and technical assistance may pro- 
duca little change conducive to growth 
attractively published. 


eis a very useful glossary of Turkish 


terms, together with a comprehensive, if 
selective bibliography 
Harry N. Howarp 
The School of International Service 
The American University 
Washington, D C. 


SmDNEY Harcave. First Blood: The Rus- 
scan Revolution of 1905. Pp. 316 New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1964, 
$5 75. 


This is a competent, moderately detailed, 
narrative account of the events of the year 
1905 in Russia and as such should prove 
use-ul, although Professor Harcave makes 
no serious attempt to analyze the causes or 
to assess the significance of what was hap- 
pening 


A brief prefatory chapter is couched in 
K Anov’, terms of “The ‘Two Russias’ ” 


—‘Society” and “the government,” as Har- 
cav2 rephrases them He indicates four 
“problems” tke agrarian problem, sketchily 
pos2d; the nationality problem, mainly in 
terms of the Jews, the labor problem, with 
no hint of a broader industrial problem; 


~ -Aand the “educated class,” which becomes 


the real center of his attention, In pictur- 
ing the “Shadow of Revolution, 1904,” he 
quite properly emphasizes the role of the 
Union of Liberation. Although he reserves 
the term “revolutionaries” for the various 
brands of socialists, he gives them only the 
mirimum of attention that their very 
subordinate role warrants. 

The title “First Blood” is not developed 
by way of presenting the Revolution of 
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1905 as a preview of 1917. Its significance 
for the author seems to stem from his use 
of the sentence, “The Tsar drew first blood” 
(p. 229), to mean that the period of ma- 
neuvering after the issue of the October 
Manifesto was brought to a head by the 
decision to “pacify” the widespread peasant 
disturbances by means of military expedi- 
tions. 

The absence of any broad economic per- 
spectives and of any analysis of social 
forces leaves many significant developments 
unexplained. For example, the first ref- 
erence to the role of the capitalists is 
passing mention (p. 101) of the aid given 
by the Manufacturers Association to the 
victims of “Bloody Sunday,” which must 
puzzle the thoughtful reader, to whom 
“Bloody Sunday” has just been presented 
as a matter of shooting down strikers. 
Subsequent ambiguous comment (pp. 111- 
112) leaves the impression that it was the 
workers who initiated political demands 
which the industrialists decided to support 
No explanation is offered as to why in- 
dustrialists like the Morozovs allowed their 
homes to be used by socialists as meeting 
places (p. 147), nor are manufacturers 
mentioned at all in connection with the 
October strike. 

If the story were told in subjective terms 
of individuals rather than as an effort to 
present impersonal objective facts, such 
defects might be less noticeable, but indi- 
vidual figures and their background are not 
made to stand out. A much less important 
defect is the author’s tendency to strive 
for unusual verbal effects: “predicative con- 
sideration” (p 171), railway “lines were 
idled” (pp. 179, 184, 234, 237), “counter- 
actionary groups” (p. 206——‘‘counteractive” 
on p. 207), “force had driven the peasant 
insurgents into abeyance only” (p. 230). 

An excellent feature is the inclusion in 
an Appendix of the text of the major party 
and government programs, though para- 
phrasing the wordy introductory portions 
of the socialist programs somewhat mars 
their flavor. The Index, as has become 
customary, is very inadequate, and more 
than half of the publications cited in foot- 
notes do not appear in the Bibliography. 

Despite all reservations, this book per- 
forms a useful service in giving a chrono- 
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logical exposition of the outward events of 
the year 1905 in Russia. 
Jesse D. CLARKSON 
Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York 


GEORGE Rupt. The Crowd in History: A 
Study of Popular Disturbances in France 
and England, 1730-1848. Pp. ix, 281. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. 
$5.95. 


Historical reconstructions are often diffi- 
cult and sometimes not well received, 
mainly if collective behavior is submitted 
to analysis. If its account is based on 
participant observation, the critic tends to 
suspect bias or prejudice, and that an over- 
identification made the author a participant, 
rather than objective observer. Also, if no 
precise research instruments were used, as 
it has to happen almost always, and, thus, 
the author is unable to offer exact state- 
ments, the validity of the participant ob- 
servation might be questioned. Then again, 
if the description of collective behavior is 
based on desk-research, the author might 
be charged with the failure of catching the 
real atmosphere of events and overlooking 
or overinterpreting a number of influencing 
factors. Reconstructions from distance 
may face the claim for those aromatic sub- 
stances that give the crowd or other col- 
lective behavior their peculiar distinctive 
character. 

In this crisis of approaching the problem 
of collective behavior, where analyses are 
meeting resistance from both sides, George 
Rudé attempted a commendable effort in 
undertaking the role of explorer of this 
special social phenomenon in its historical 
perspective. The major message of his 
book points to the differential nature of 
crowd behavior, that varies according to 
time, culture, and social structure. The 
author presents peasants, rural craftsmen, 
farmers, industrial workers, miners, and 
others as supporting examples for his sug- 
gestion that the characteristics of disturb- 
ances and other crowd activities are inti- 
mately connected with the social position, 
occupation, “and other” composition fac- 
tors of the participants. In his words, a 
variety of “faces in the crowd” can and 
should be observed in order to understand 
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the motives, beliefs, ideas, and actions of 
rioters. 

The title of his book clearly defines the 
geographical and chronological scope of his 
study, he deals with crowd behavior “within 
a limited period and within a limited area”; 
however, his term of “popular disturbances” 
develops a feeling of uncertainty about its 
meaning. The confidently definitive title 
may encourage the reader to think that an 
investigation has been completed, when in 
fact the scope of the concept has hardly 
even begun to be defined. The author 
seems to step aside from theoretical argu- 
ments, and, by avoiding to take his stand on 
the conceptual understanding of 
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disturbances,” enters the field of inn. 





behavior in its broadest possible sense, 
Apparently, he intended to reduce his 
course to crowd activities, but at parts he 
fails to carry his direction through to a 
homogeneous structure of his book. A simi- 
lar hiatus in conceptual analysis led him to 
leave the reader with some doubts about his 
differential approach to revolutions, riots, 
and disturbances; but most conspicuous of 
all by its absence is the author’s insight 
into the meaning of crime, in not grasping 
how to deal with his rioters and crowd 
members while looking at them from the 
angle of law and order. 

The author presents an exciting mosaic 
of French and English collective “out- 
bursts” and offers a historian’s well docu- 
mented account of selected events. He 


aims at finding the patterns of disturbances, = 


the behavioral structure of the aT, 


success and failure factors, all in the retro- 
spect from a considerable chronological dis- 
tance. The book is effortlessly scholarly, 
and holds the attention throughout by its 
careful and economical exposition. With- 
out steamy Teutonic jargon, the author 
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drives along towards provocative theoreti- -=== 


cal problems from which further sociologi- 
cal analyses and proposals should follow. 

The author devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the processes of crowd behavior, 
and contributes to our knowledge with 
valuable interpretations But what the 
reader is offered is not so much an analysis; 
it is more a way of thinking Primarily, 
the book represents a guiding idea; the 
author proposes a direction toward a bet- 
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ter understanding of collective behavior 
and seems to be justified in giving empha- 
sis to the comparative treatment of popu- 
lar disturbances. 

The author has done so much work and 
presents so much substantial data that it is 
a pity that his book finally impresses one 
rather as an ect of good will towards the 
importance of the crowd and the method of 


aw its study, than as a sociological analysis 


p 
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But it is still an invaluable guide and re- 
pository of sources for the social historian, 
as well as the social analyst, 
STEPHEN SCHAFER 
Florida State University 


opm THomson The Twelve 
Days: 24 July to 4 August, 1914. Pp. 
228. New York: G P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1964. $5.00. 


Hannaw Voor. The Burden of Guilt: A 
Short History of Germany, 1914-1945 
Pp. xviii, 318. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. No price 


As the fiftieth anniversary of the out- 
break of World War I approached, it was 
predicted that 1964 would produce a flood 
of books somewhat comparable to those 
which have been pouring forth in this coun- 
try since the hundredth anniversary of the 
attack on Fort Sumter. Nothing of the 
sort took place. There have been two able 
English books dealing with the military 
history of the war and rehabilitating the 
reputation of Marshal Pétain by emphasiz- 
ing. his defense of Verdun and the quelling 

mutiny in the French army. So far 


“the reviewer is aware, Mr. Thomson’s 


lef book is the only one to appear on the 
pari subject of the outbreak of World 
War I If there were space here, this seem- 
ingly strange situation could be readily 
explained, but the opportunity must be 

ssed over, 

It is not an exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Thomson’s work is the most dramatic and 
interesting account of this fateful crisis 
that has thus far appeared in print. Since 
the author jumps back and forth from the 
events, actions, and decisions in one capi- 
tal after another during the successive days 
of the crisis, it is possible that the book 
may be as confusing as it will certainly be 
absorbing to a reader unfamiliar with the 
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over-all pattern of the events preceding the 
declarations of war. 

To the reviewer and others like him who 
have devoted much time to the study of the 
subject, the book is completely fascinating. 
It gives the impression that the author has 
a rather thorough knowledge of the facts 
and literature involved and has made an 
honest effort to present a fair picture of 
the ominous episode. It is decidedly re- 
visionist in its frank repudiation of the 
older views of the unique responsibility of 
one group of powers for the coming of the 
war. It is Mr. Thomson’s opinion that it 
was a war that almost nobody wanted and 
came as a result of the ineptitude or du- 
plicity of most, if not all, of the main 
characters involved in the crisis 

Both revisionists and antirevisionists will 
quarrel with many details of Mr. Thom- 
son’s judgments and verdicts, but his hon- 
esty can hardly be doubted. The reviewer 
believes that he is too chantable to Mr 
Grey, but he is far more rugged in ap- 
praising the part played by Grey in bring- 
ing on the war than most English writers 
on the subject He provides the best treat- 
ment thus far of the strong opposition to 
war on the part of a large group in the 
British Cabinet, even if he fails to make it 
clear that the British decision on war was 
made before the invasion of Belgium came 
into the diplomatic picture. 

Perhaps the most suitable method of 
stating Mr. Thomson’s verdict on 1914 
would be to quote his own summary ap- 
praisal: “In the summer of 1914 the forces 
of goodwill were far more impressive than 
those that worked for war. Who were the 
war-makers? Izvolski, Paléologue, Berch- 
told, Conrad, Moltke, Jagow. And per- 
haps Poincaré Certainly the Lorrainer 
did not find war repugnant. On the other 
side were the Tsar, Tiza, the Kaiser, Beth- 
mann Hollweg, Viviani, Grey. On the 
whole, the more impressive team even if 
the Tsar was no mental giant and indolent, 
excitable Viviani was not a man of the 
caliber of Poincaré. But, as it turned out, 
the men of goodwill, for all their superi- 
ority in prestige and influence, were over- 
come, and the contrivers of anarchy tri- 
umphed Paléologue blindfolded Viviani 
Berchtold duped Tiza Sukhomlinov de- 
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ceived the Tsar. And, when the crunch 
came, there was Moltke ready with the 
match, and Poincaré at hand to blow on the 
flame! ... 

The student of those days carries away 
the vivid impression that only in London 
and Berlin did the crisis bring to men any 
real anguish of mind. The Russians were 
fatalists, the Austrians gamblers, while the 
French were aware only that an enormous 
wrong was about to be righted.” 

The reviewer would dissent strongly on 
only two points Mr. Thomson makes it 
abundantly clear that Winston Churchill 
fervently wanted war from July 26 onward 
and did his best to bring it on, and was 
the only member of the British Cabinet 
who did (pp 89, 103, 200). Further, very 
few careful students of 1914 would hold 
that von Jagow wanted war Berchtold 
surely favored a war on Serbia, and was 
willing to risk a wer between Germany and 
Austria and Russia and France to get it if 
this proved necessary. But it has been 
amply proven that he would not have 
risked the war that actually came had he 
not been misinformed as to the probable 
British attitude by Sir Maurice de Bunsen, 
the British ambassador in Vienna, who had 
himself been given a false impression as to 
the policy of England. 

The book by Hannah Vogt is a work of a 
quite different nature. One may concede 
the author honesty but not so much can 
be said for her historical objectivity and 
judgment The material on World War I 
and the Weimar Republic is for the most 
part excellent and illuminating. But the 
approximately two-thirds of the book on 
the National Socialist period reminds one 
of the Germanophobia of wartime or the 
handouts to the American Army of Occupa- 
tion which described the National Socialist 
system as a criminal conspiracy. 

There is surely enough solid truth to be 
told in criticism o? Hitler and his system 
without resorting to any such extremes, and 
the sounder and mere accurate the criticism 
the more effective and enduring it is cer- 
tain to be. The substantial books of Claude 
W Guillebaud, Henri Lichtenberger, Ste- 
phen Roberts, William G. Welk, John B. 
Holt, Calvin B. Eoover, George Kneller, 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, and Arthur Schweitzer 
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on National Socialist Germany and life 
under that system are ample to demonstrate 
that if one wishes to demolish its record, 
status and prestige more is necessary than 
applying Goebbels in reverse. The truth 
is more likely to be effective than counter- 
propaganda. 

One can concede Miss Vogt more justi- 
fication in writing her book than can be 
given to Professor Gordon B. Craig ‘for 
sponsoring it and commending it to Amer- 
ican readers as “a good bref account of 
German history from Wilhelm II to Hit- 
ler.” It would have been more instructive 
if he had rested content to observe that 
it illustrates what is now being 
German students in their scoot AT ne, 


books. 
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Harry ELMER BARNES 4 
Malibu 
California 


ANDREAS DORPALEN. Hindenburg and the 
Weimar Republic. Pp. xii, 506. Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1964. $12.00. 


To the Germans, Hindenburg was the 
hero of Tannenberg, a symbol of the power 
of the Reich, “a rock, steadfast and im- 
perturbable”; even the defeat of 1918 did 
not diminish his prestige. To Andreas 
Dorpalen, Hindenburg was a man marked 
by indecision and by a reluctance to accept 
responsibility. 

Dorpalen recalls General Groener’s ob- 
servation on Hindenburg’s role in the j- 
cation of William II: “He took hardly 
an active part in the decisions which had 
to be made. He was informed about every- 
thing—and waited to see how it turned 
out.” As in 1918, so it was throughout his 
presidency: Hindenburg remained a tower 
of indecision. 

His election in 1925, Dorpalen notes, did ~~ 
not represent “a manifestation of military 
aggressiveness” nor “a victory of the mon- 
archist movement” Many German ob- 
servers, of both right and left, concluded 
at the time that Hindenburg’s election was, 
in fact, not very significant. From the 
perspective of 1925, Dorpalen observes, 
this viewpoint may not have been unrea- ; 
sonable, although he adds that even under ¥ 
“normal” conditions it was of some conse- 
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skimpy; but after 1939 the journal became 
more regular and informative. 

Born of Jewish parents from an obscure 
village in Austria-Hungary, Lilienthal writes 
of his experiences being “a wonderful testi- 
mony to the decency and tolerance that do 
exist in this country, despite the age-old 
feeling against the Jew.” Indeed, he could 
recall “no single instance of exclusion or 


ve ‘Titridrance” because of his being a Jew. 


Scattered throughout this interesting jour- 
nal are numerous pitty pen portraits: “T 
greeted Senator Pat Harrison, florid, jovial, 
cynical and these days particularly very 
well satisfied with himself.” Agam, “I 


D a E Norris. He has a most 
TIOUS -like face, due in part to the 


color of his skin and partly to the way his 
eyelids lower over his eyes.” In June 1939, 
when he conferred with President Roose- 
velt, Lilienthal wrote that “the President 
was in a soft white shirt, ‘signing things.’ 
The doors of the Oval Room were open, 
the air moist and sticky in contrast with 
the coolness of the air-conditioned outer 
office. And the place was plenty full of 
flies! No screens on the doors He didn’t 
look very well, I thought—not good color, 
a slight cough and his eyes tired and 
strained. But he was as always in good 
spirits.” 

The first volume of this journal is largely 
devoted to the years 1933-1945 during 
which the author was a member of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA). There 
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¢ ch hitherto unknown information 


about TVA—the personal problems of the 
chairman A, E. Morgan with the other two 
members, the President's removal of Mor- 
gan and the subsequent Congressional in- 
vestigation of the whole affair. According 
to Lilienthal, Senator Norris was respon- 
sible for the Muscle Shoals part of TVA 
but the over-all regional planning was the 
outgrowth of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s ex- 
perience and thinking. 

After the ousting of Morgan, the author 
became the power in the TVA. In this 
role he encountered opposition from sev- 
eral sources. His veral bouts with power- 
hungry Harold Ickes, Secretary of Interior, 
which lasted several years are told in a de- 
lightful vein. Not only was the independ- 
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ence of TVA a bone of contention between 
Ickes and Lilienthal, but The Columbia 
Valley Authority (CVA), in the creation 
of which the author was very influential, 
was a source of bitter arguments. On sev- 
eral occasions the doughty Lilienthal meas- 
ured swords with Wendell Wilkie over the 
destiny of the TVA and the private power 
companies in the Southeast. But the thorn 
in the side of the author was not: Ickes nor 
Wilkie but Senator McKellar who for 
many years was determined to annex the 
TVA to his patronage empire. The Ten- 
nessee senator was chairman of an Appro- 
priations Committee before which Lilien- 
thal had to appear annually for money to 
run TVA. 

In 1946 Lihenthal resigned from TVA 
and in 1947 was confirmed as Chairman of 
the newly created Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (AEC). Again, McKellar bitterly op- 
posed him, making insinuations that he was 
soft on communism. With poise and com- 
posure Lilienthal stated his faith in Ameri- 
can democracy: “One of the tenets of de- 
mocracy that grow out of this central core 
of a belief that the individual comes first, 
that all men are the children of God and 
their personalities are therefore sacred, is 
a deep belief in civil liberties and their pro- 
tection; and a repugnance to anyone who 
would steal from a human being that which 
is most precious to him, his good name, by 
imputing things to him, by innuendo, or by 
insinuation.” 

As chairman of AEC, David Lilienthal 
was a leader in formulating decisions on 
such grave questions as the control of in- 
ternational atomic energy and the produc- 
tion of the hydrogen bomb. From the be- 
ginning, his ambition was to prevent an 
atomic arms race and too use nuclear fis- 
sion in peaceful pursuits. In 1948 he re- 
ported to President Truman the progress 
being made in atoms for peace; their use 
in various ways to benefit farmers and the 
ill. A year later as Russia was completing 
her first atomic bomb, the President was 
told what the American stockpile of atomic 
weapons was and what their destructive 
power would be by 1951. After listening 
attentively, President Truman answered: 
“Wouldn't it be wonderful ...if we 
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could take this whole business and dump 
it into the sea. ... These are the things 
we want to do, to make the world better 
through atomic energy instead of wiping up 
the world with it.” Lilienthal was one of 
the first to assess Truman’s performance 
as president: ‘“Truman’s record is that of 
a man who, facing problems that would 
have strained and perhaps even floored 
Roosevelt at his best, has met these prob- 
lems head on in almost every case.” 

Naturally, at times Lilienthal became 
morose and pessimistic—during Truman’s 
administration he had a friend who always 
cheered him up. “Don’t let this tempest 
in a teapot get your goat, Dave,’ the 
President cautioned ™ Lilienthal’s resigna- 
tion from AEC became oe early in 
1950. 

This is no objective darrative but a 
highly subjective and an emotional one. 
The journalist wrote with verve and abil- 
ity. It adds much to our knowledge and 
understanding of the Roosevelt: and Tru- 
man administrations. 

GEORGE OSBORN 

Professor of Social Sciences | 

University of Florida i 


Emma S. Woyrmsry. Two Lives in One. 
Pp. vill, 324. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965. $5.95, 


Wladimir Woytinsky’s epic career was 
recorded in his now famous autobiography, 
“Stormy Passage,” published ini 1962. A 
Socialist in early life, he took ita part 
in the Russian revolutionary movement 
prior to World War I aimed at dverthrow- 
ing Czarist absolutism. Held political pris- 
oner in 1910, he was sent to a Siberian 
prison but in time was allowed freedom to 
move about. In Irkutsk, he met Emma, 
daughter of a local contractor, who loved 
him at first sight. They were married in 
July of 1917. Woytinsky’s autobiography 
chronicles a fantastically productive life in 
politics and economic research. | Emma’s 
book, “Two Lives in One,” is the personal 
record, lyric and tragic, of their singularly 
happy companionship in three continents 
and through crashing events from 1917 to 
Wladirir’s death in Washington in 1961. 
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Few periods of forty-odd years have 
been equally pregnant with great forces. 
Woytinsky had been a friend of Lenin but 
revolted when Lenin seized dictatorial con- 
trol of the Russian revolution. Incprisoned 
by the Bolsheviks, he was released—Emma 
helped in that—in early 1918, whereupon 
he and Emma sought refuge in the then 
independent republic of Georgia in Trans- 
caucasia Wladimir soon became economic 
adviser to the struggling Georgian State 
He was sent to Paris to assist the Georgian 
Legation there and went to Germany as 
refugee when Georgia was engulfed by the 
Bolshevik southward sweep. Being good 


Socialists as well as economic te 
the Woytinskys at once develdfed Germ 





connections. They worked with Kautsky; 
they wrote unceasingly, and in doing so, 
thoroughly established their European 
reputation as statistical economic analysts. 
In 1929, Wladimir became adviser to the 
German labor unions under the Weimar 
government, emerging as one of the first- 
rate European statistical economists 
Emma collaborated in his monumental, 
“The World in Figures,’ now a standard 
text in European economic curricula. 
Again the two were happy—~but the Nazi 
movement was rising. In 1933, the Ger- 
man years—their third refugee experience, 
counting the early Siberian imprisonment— 
ended in Wladimir’s flight from Berlin 
to Switzerland when Hitler became master 
of Germany. Emma, remembering their 


Jewish background—being assimilatigniti 3 


neither spent much time on race-conscious- 
ness but the Nazis did—shortly followed, 
escaping just as the Nazi police state took 
over. 

Arriving in Switzerland, their reputation 
got them employment in the International 
Labor Office. Two years later, they found 


their way, via Paris, to the United States. ° 


Their Russian exile friends in Paris did 
not approve-—-what was the United States 
anyhow? Actually, it was the United 
States of Roosevelt’s New Deal, hospitable 
to refugees, ideas, and techniques. Wladimir 
promptly found himself a job with the 
Central Statistical Board in Washington, 
working up the essential statistical bases 
for the newly-enacted American social se- 
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curity system, and again started to build a 
new life and career. 

“The United States has always been 
more popular in Russia than elsewhere in 
Europe,” Emma observes (p. 156), be- 
cause every Russian school child knew 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, James Fenimore Cooper, and 
Jack London. The early impressions of 


-== the two refugees make fascinating reading. 


In front of a library they encountered a 
sign, “State Property.” In Europe, this 
had meant, “Everyone Keep Out.” In 
America, they learned from a policeman, 
it meant anyone could go in. 


The Woytinskys now met America where 
Pe ee motored across the conti- 


sk 


nent, rejoicing in the beauty of the coun- 
try. They undertook massive projects in 
research—two encyclopedic works, “World 
Population and Production”? and “World 
Commerce in Govemment” which are per- 
haps their best known volumes. This re- 
viewer recalls with pleasure that, collabo- 
rating with the Rockefeller Foundation, he 
joined in recommending the research proj- 
ects to the Twentieth Century Fund which, 
on their completion, published both studies. 
In less than ten years, Emma and Wladimir 
Woytinsky became established and impor- 
tant factors in the rapidly developing com- 
munity of American economic research. 
Aside from its outstanding lyric, the 
book has historic value. It presents the 
human realities of day to day life for first- 
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Russia, Georgia, Germany, and finally in 
the United States during a period of titanic 
upheaval. Each displacement brought them 
personal disaster, converted by their sheer 
capacity and human contact into new op- 
portunity. These exiles were always con- 
structive, never defeated. The world of 


" modern research and economic theory was 


enriched by their success. 
ADOLF A, BERLE 
Columbia University 
New York City 


AFRICA 
ENDRE Six. Histoire de i’Afrique Noire. 
Pp. 346. Budapest: Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, 1964. No price. 
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This book is an orthodox Marmst his- 
tory of Africa from 1900-1939, a state- 
ment which will enable its contents to be 
predicted with a considerable degree of 
accuracy. The argument consists in the 
inevitable half-truths. All economic and 
financial policies, however apparently dif- 
ferent, are interpreted as cunning disguises 
for the monolithic policy of “finance capi- 
talism”: there is no room for that inter- 
play of competing interests that serious 
historians and students of government 
think it is their task to unravel. The pos- 
sibility that administrative measures might 
ever produce, let alone be intended to pro- 
duce, results advantageous to the admin- 
istered is not entertained. Even the ces- 
sation of land alienation in Nyasaland, we 
learn, was a device of finance capitalism to 
get hold of African-grown cotton and to- 
bacco. Railway construction gave monop- 
oly companies a stranglehold on colonial 
communications; this is the point at which 
one calls to mind the cliché, popular not 
only among Marxists, that the colonial era 
thwarted the “normal development” of 
Africa, and asks oneself at what stage in 
this normal development, and how, a trans- 
port system would have been created. Af- 
rican crafts have fallen into decay, not 
because of the competition of factory 
goods, but because craftsmen were forbid- 
den to produce. African peasants cannot 
afford to buy foreign goods; no indication 
is given that Africans have ever sought to 
earn money for any other purpose than to 
pay taxes. 

More original—or less familiar to this 
reviewer—is the assertion that colonial gov- 
ernments, through the agency of African 
traitors, have made use of independent re- 
ligious movements as means of holding 
down the masses; examples are not given. 
The most engaging example of pure inven- 
tion is what purports to be a quotation 
from the Nigerian Native Authority Ordi- 
nance, requiring chiefs to accept the prin- 
ciple that “These colonies are to be re- 
garded as possessions of the Crown to be 
developed for the benefit of the Empire” 
and work for it on pain of withdrawal 
of recognition. 

In support of the proposition—another 
which is not peculiar to Marxists—that a 
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continuous struggle for national liberation 
has been waged ever since the inception of 
colonial rale, the author quotes numerous 
occasions of rioting and disturbances which 
students of history may be interested in 
tracing. Referring to one of the best 
known, the “incident cf the White Cap 
chiefs” in Lagos, he (or his French trans- 
lator) reveals that he thinks they belonged 
to a place called Cap Blanc. 
Lucy| Marr 
Londoa School of Economics 


R. S. MorcentHavu. Political Parties in 
French-Speaking West Africa. (Pp. xxii, 
445. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964. $8.80. 


Mrs. Morgenthau’s book will not disap- 
point those who have long anticipated its 
publication. It is an exhaustive jand orig- 
inal study of political parties in the former 
French West African Federation! which is 
hkely to be the definitive one for the first 
decade after World War IT. De of its 
organization and style, this is not a book 
for fledgling Africanists, but the advanced 
student will be well repaid for|the effort 
required to absorb its contents. 

The historical section, as Mrs. Morgen- 
thau nightly observes, is indispensable for 
understanding the territorial studies that 
constitute the heart of the book. | The most 
important part of that section is the chapter 
on West Africans in the French Parlia- 
ment. Although the author breaks no new 
ground here, she does provide a wealth of 
detail regarding the relationships between 
French parties and African parlementaires 
as well as the political education and vot- 
ing record of those deputies in Paris. As 
to French policy in West Africa, Mrs. 
Morgenthau’s interpretation ani the sources 
on which she mainly leans cannot be re- 
garded as wholly objective or impartial, 
though they are refreshingly different from 
those used by the great majority of French 
writers. Among her basic assumptions are 
that French policy in West Africa, includ- 
ing the postwar reforms, had the aim of 
preventing Africans from attaining inde- 
pendence, and that the unity; which was a 
major African gogl in the late 1950’s was 
directed against France. 

Tt ig in the four “case histories” —Sene- 
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gal, Guinea, Ivory Coast, and Mali—that 
Mrs. Morgenthau makes her most valuable 
contributions. This is the result not only 
cf her scholarly study of documents, many 
of which are not available in libraries, but 
also of her unequalled field work in Africa. 
No comparable study in either French or 
English exists. Mention should also be 
made of the helpful appendixes, notably 


P 


those giving the social background of leaé-—~ 


ing African politicians and summarizing 
territorial parties and leadership. Altoough 
Mrs. Morgenthau’s sympathies clearly lie 
with the younger and more nationalistic 
mass leaders, she is fair to the older mod- 
erates such as Senghor and Houphouet- 
Baigny. Her work has thro 3 

obscure origins of both prewar and post- 
war local parties and on their close ties 
with existing African institutions. Of spe- 
cial interest are the diferent ways in which 
parties developed in the four countries un- 
der consideration despite their common 
setting in the French West African Federa- 
tion. 

Rather abruptly the story breaks off when 
the territories were on the verge of inde- 
pendence. The last two chapters, out- 
standing as they are in analytical com- 
ment, do not carry the reader over to the 
contemporary scene, Itis to be hoped that 
the author will supplement her work by 
bringing it up to date and also studying 
the development of parties in the countries 
of Mauritania, Niger, Dahomey, and Upper 
Volta. 


, VIRGINIA THOMPSON em 3 


Lecturer 

Department of Political Science 
University of California 
Berkeley 


MELVILLE J. Herskovits and MITCHELL 
Harwrtz (Eds.). Economic Transition 


in Africa. Pp. xviii, 444. Evanston, Il.: ° 


Northwestern University Press, 1964. 


This book’s modest title belies its meaty 
content. Itis based on papers presented at 
a conference organized by the Committee 
on Economic Growth of the Social Science 
Research Council in 1961. The senior edi- 
tor, a member of the Committee from its 
early years, will always be known as the 
man who started African studies in the 
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He Conflict and Decision-making in Soviet Russia: 

ATHS A Case Study of Agricultural Policy 
By SIDNEY I. PLOSS. Using specialized methods of analysis and calling 
€i upon a wide range of sources, the author undertakes to offer new insights 
N into the political processes ın the Soviet Union. Agricultural policy from 
tay a 1953 to 1963 has selected as a case example of Soviet conflict and de- 
43 “| cision~-making because it has been a constant preoccupation of the Soviet 
- on ii leadership and it impinges at many levels on crucial questions of how 
+ to govern and how to allocate resources. 20 pages. $6.50 
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Education and Political Development 
No. 4, “Studies in Political Development” 


Edited by JAMES S. COLEMAN. The knowledge and expedence of 
nineteen specialists is brought to bear on the subject of the relaHonship of 
education and politcal development im at least ten countnes around the 
world. The contributors both discuss theoretical matters and present the 
results of empirical research. Education and Political Development is the 
fourth of a series of seven books entitled “Studies in Political Development,” 
sponsored by the Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social Science 

esearch Council. 600 pages. $10.00 


No. 1. Communication and Political Development, edited by Lucian W. 
Pye. 416 pages. $6.50 


No. 2. Burecucracy and Political Development, edited by Joseph La 
Palombara. 2 pages. $8.50 
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O | No. 3. Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey, edited by Robert E. 
€4 Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow. 508 pages. $8.75 
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Politics in the Congo: Decolonization and Independence 
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By CRAWFORD YOUNG. This is a study of the process of decolonization, 


w the development of the nahonalist movement, and the salient aspects of the 
€ emerging post-independence policy in the Gongo since 1945. The author 
considers the forces set loose e Leopoldville explosion that uprooted a 
» x history of colomal rule. He dishn es the elements of this experience 
ah $ and evaluates its impact on the can. Crawford Young has based his 
VISS analysis on first-hand investigation m seventeen provinces of the Congo 
OL? x and interviews with local admmistrators in more than half the territones of 
>> former Leopoldville Province. 616 pages. $12.50 
sa’ %| Underdeveloped Areas Within the Common Market 
‘KOS Ey SERGIO BARZANTI. The serious threat of the underdeveloped areas 
Cif y% ot the Common Market, particularly southern Italy and certain regions of 
France, to European unity 1s considered and constructive means to al- 
C7] — leviate this Canger are presented in this book. A careful analysis 1s made of 
N the regional economies of the underdeveloped areas. 456 pages. $10.00 
< oo p e a . 
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The Experience of Soviet Industrialization 


By S. SWIANIEWICZ, Si. Mary's University, Nova Scotia. This well-docee--~ 


mented study analyzes the economic factors which led to coercion on sọ 
vast a scale during the industrialization of Soviet Russia; it points up the 
relevance of Soviet experience for underdeveloped countries, spel j 
Asia. Concerned oey with the 1928—41 period, the author shares ideas 
germinated during his imprisonment in Moscow in 1940-41, when he had 
a unique opportunity to discuss the problems of totalitarian economics with 
administrators who were victims of Stalin’s purges. 

25 tables. RITA. $7.20 


The Congo Since Independence 


January 1960-December 1961 

By CATHERINE HOSKYNS. In this comprehensive survey of the Congo 
crisis, the complex problem is viewed as a whole and its various aspects are 
related, to provide a balanced and objective appraisal. The subject is 
treated chronologically, beginning with the decision to grant Congolese inde- 
pendence. The author describes the mutiny of the Force Publique, the 
appeal to the U.N., the Katanga secession, the Hammerskjéld-Lumumba 
dispute, the role of Conor Cruise O’ Brien, and the Kasavubu and Mobutu 
coups. RILA. $8.80 


What Kind of Europe? 


The Community Since de Gaulle’s Veto 

By MIRIAM CAMPS. This work examines the process of integration in the 
European Economic Community as it evolved in 1963-64, after the French 
veto of Britain, and speculates on the Community’s future course. V 
aspects of EEC development are considered in chapters focused on the year 
after the veto, the Community today, and political union. In a final 
chapter, Miss Camps explains why developments of the next decade should 
favor the continuation of the present mixed system, rather than a move to 
federation or disintegration. RIIA. Paper, $1.70 


Venezuela 1 


Second Edition 

By EDWIN LIEUWEN, University of Mexico. Revised and updated. this 
book: describes in detail the social revolution that has been sweeping Vene- 
zuela since World War II, resulting in the alteration of the class structure, 
redistribution of wealth and property, transformation of the economy, and 
drastic changes in traditional political processes. The study includes a 
description of the land and the people, an outline history, an up- dni 
survey of the economy, and a chapter on international relations, as well as 
a new chapter on the Betancourt administration. 3 maps. $4.00 


Oxford University Press | New York 
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United States. His untimely death occurred 
while this book was in process. The book 
contains nineteen contributions, nearly all 
excellent, expertly shaped into a very useful 
volume. 

Considered from the viewpoint of 
method, this 1s another in Herskovits’ tra- 
dition of bringing economic analysis into 
tandem with anthropological method. As 


“suet, the book is a compendium of caveats. 
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Considered from the viewpoint of Africa, 
this book attempts to cling to scholarly 
method and at the same time to grasp what 
is happening to new nations plunging full 
tilt into the future. Throughout the book 


~ the reader is close always to the actual 


fact$ O a. Many or the contributions 
are careful descriptions rather than analy- 
ses. Expeditions into analysis start with 
African realities, and use the tools of eco- 
nomic analysis gingerly. 

As a work in economic anthropology, this 
volume can be shelved next to Raymond 
Firth and B. S. Yamey’s Capital, Saving, 
and Credit in Peasant Societies. As a work 
in the modern economic history of Africa, 
this volume ranks with the later essays of 
S. Herbert Frankel, and in view of the 
large number of exceptionally useful sta- 
tistical presentations, even with Frankel’s 
classic Capital Investment in Africa of now 
so long ago. 

Articles by Fallers and Bohannan empha- 
size the caution with which the usual work- 
ing tools of economic analysis must be used. 
An article by Wilbert Moore emphasizes 

w Much remains unknown about African 
labor. An article by Pius Okigbo, formerly 
a student and then a colleague of Professor 
Herskovits, delineates in an actual society 
the problems of impatience among the 
populace, and the persistence of a dual 
economy. 

This book is evidence that it is possible 
for research to be interdisciplinary without 
being undisciplined. As the final contribu- 
tion we shall receive from Melville Hersko- 
vits, known and loved by so many African 
and American students, this book reminds 
us that the greatest social science discipline 
of them all is the perceptive judgment of a 
warm human being. 

CALVIN W. STILLMAN 

New School for Social Research 
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RorLwæ E. Porpino. International Com- 
munism in Latin America: A History of 
the Movement, 1917-1963. Pp vin, 247. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
$5.95, 


Latin-Americanists have long awaited 
good scholarly studies on communism since 
the rise of Castro, and this is an excellent 
one, Alexander’s work, although very good 
for the mid-1950’s, is now dated, and does 
not quite present the general view of the 
Communist movement that Poppino’s pro- 
vides us. The present work is more than 
history, beginning as it does with a country 
by country survey of the current strength 
of the Communist movement, and ending 
with a brief chapter on general factors that 
inhibit and assist the Communists in Latin 
America today. 

The intervening material is history. In 
successive chapters Poppino traces the rise 
of the Communist parties, their leaders and 
organization, and their activities and propa- 
ganda. The author then surveys the role 
of the Soviet Union in its relations to the 
Communist parties and to the governments 
of the several Latin-American states. All 
of this is well done. 

There is only one point that I wish to 
complain about’ upon finishing the book, 
the reader is at a loss to know what the 
chances are of a Communist takeover in 
the various countries. True enough, Pop- 
pino warns us that “predictions as to the 
future of the Communist movement are 
hazardous at best,” and proceeds to discuss 
those factors that contribute to Communist 
successes and tailures. He points out that 
the Communists by themselves are too few 
to gain power by force or by election, but 
at the same time he indicates that their 
influence among mass organizations is wide- 
spread and appears to be rising. He also 
stresses that the Communist “hopes for 
seizing power depend primarily upon the 
attitudes and actions—~or the lack of action 
—by the governments of the area” In 
Haiti and Mexico he believes the Com- 
munist chances are slim because in the 
former the general populace is too debased, 
and in the latter the existing regime can 
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satisfy the most pressing demands of its 
people. Nowhere else, however, does the 
author stick his neck out and say that he 
thinks in country “X” the Communist 
chances of seizing power are fifty-fifty or 
sixty-forty or whatever. This kind of 
specific evaluation would have been most 
helpful. 

But let me not end on a sour note. 
International Communism in Latin America 
is a first-rate piece of work by the foremost 
authority on the subject. It deserves a 
wide audience from an American public 
that too often receives only distorted views 
of Latin-American politics and the role of 
the Communists in the area. 

. Kart M. SCHMITT 

Department of Political Science 

University of Texas 


EDWIN LIEUWEN. Generals vs. Presidents: 
Neo-Miktarism in Latin America. Pp. 
vi, 160. New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1964. $4.50. 


Updating in part the author’s pioneering 
work “Arms and Politics in Latin America,” 
published in 1958, we have in the new, slim 
volume detailed expositions of military 
overturns of Latin American governments 
in the 1960’s Chapters entitled “Kennedy 
and the Latin American Generals,” “Pros- 
pects,” and “Dilemma in Washington,” 
elaborate upon the prevalence of military 
take-overs in recent years, and the Wash- 
ington reactions. The author speculates on 
the possibility of other countries falling 
under military rule. 

Between March 1962 and April 1964 
coups occurred in Argentina, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, 
Honduras, and Brazil. In each case, the 
new rulers sought to justify their -actions 
as necessary to save their respective coun- 
tries from ccmmunism and from ineffective 
civilian government, on the grounds that 
the military were acting in terms of the 
highest national interest. But Lieuwen 
concludes that, excepting the Dominican 
affair, the military were acting, not against 
the incumbents, but to prevent the coming 
to power of successor regimes that they 
considered inimical to the armed forces. 

The author’s own judgement reiterates 


_ became West Pakistan.” 
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the military’s incapacity to govern. Uni- 
dentified’ “elements they deposed” see the 
coups as unjustified, the products of a blind 
and exaggerated anticommunism and of an 
absurd hypersensitivity to criticism; the 
present military leaders possess no appreci- 
ation of the urgent socioeconomic problems 
their nations face, Lieuwwen views this as 
only a part of an unhappy landscape; a 
generally corrupt body politic, factiouS”po- 
litical parties, opportunistic leaders, a my- 
opic oligarchy, and misguided nationalists 


and extremists. 


This provocative book concludes (at page 
135) -that “Militarism in Latin America 
today ...is a -political force n 
balance brings social changé”and reform 
programs to a halt.” But three pages later 
it states that “Indications of the military’s 
growing social consciousness are legion.” 
This last may represent, on the part of the 
author, not so much an inconsistency as a 
concession to wishful ‘thinking. . 

WILLARD F. BARBER 

Mershon Visiting Professor 

The Ohio State University 


HAFEEZ MaL. Moslem Nationalism in 
India and Pakistan. Pp. vi, 355. ,Wesh- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1964. 
$7.00. 

Dr. Malik states his thesis in the begin- 
ning.of the book. On page fifteen at the 
end of the first chapter he writes: “The 
Hindus hated everything foreign and Mos- 


lem while the latter, in spite of thefr con- ~ 


descending attitude, developed a deep love 
for their new country. In fact this pattern 
of Hindu-Moslem conflict remained un- 
changed until 1947 when the Indus valley 
The author takes 
for granted that Hindus and Moslems are 
so different from each other that they can. 
not be welded into a nation He also 
thinks that since they are incompatible, 
only two things are possible: either the 
Moslems should rule the infidel Hindus with 
the imposition of fizya or poll tax on them, 
or in case they fail to keep them under 
subjection, they should live separately from 
the Hindus. The thesis is straightforward, 
and our admiration goes to the wrier for 
the clear-cut enunciation. ` 
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The book begins with the conquest of 
Sind in 711 A. D. and ends with the parti- 
tion of the subcontinent into India and 
Pakistan in 1947. Thus, it is a history of 
1236 years of Moslem rule or imperialism 
in India. It has little to do with Moslem 
Nationalism. In fact, the word nationalism 
is nowhere discussed or defined except in 
- tbe Epilogue. 

To prove his points, Dr. Malik frequently 
quotes from Arabic and Persian writings. 
He deserves credit for his knowledge. But 
when one hears all his arguments, it seems 
that his sympathies lie more with illiberal 
theologians than with broad-minded rulers 
like h of Bengal or Akbar the 
Great who wanted a new community to 
evolve out of the fusion of Hindus and 
Moslems. He gives great prominence to 
the theological teaching of Walliullah and 
his descendants who preached that the Hin- 
dus ought to be treated in their own home- 
land as second-class citizens. 

During the last few years several books 
have been published to prove that the 
British favored the Hindus during the first 
hundred years of their rule but when the 
major community got a large dose of 
Western education and began to shout for 
autonomy and independence, the British 
sided with the Moslems who formed the 
minor community In these publications 
it is claimed that the creation of Pakistan 
was to a large extent the consequence of 
this British political game. I wish Dr. 
Mfrehad touched upon this topic. 

It is generally believed that nations and 
nationalism are rather recent arrivals into 
the political field. Dr. Malik gives us the 
impression that the Moslems in India 
formed a nation even before the French 
Revolution and they had nationalism in 
addition. I am airaid I cannot accept the 
theory. I find that the Moslems had an im- 
perialistic policy based upon the interests 
of their group, which is rather different 
from nationalism. 

There are quite a few misprints in the 
book. Some Hindu names are misspelled 
also. 

l N. G D. JOARDAR 

Takoma Park 
Maryland 
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LETTERS TO. THE EDITOR 


February 15, 1965 
Dear Sir: 

In his review (THE ANNALS, Vol. 357, 
January 1965, pp. 145-146) of The Popula- 
tion Crisis and the Use of World Re- 
sources—edited by the undersigned—Clyde 
V. Kiser of the Milbank Memonal Fund 
states that “the reader sometimes cannot 
be sure whether he is reading an original 
article or something published in an in- 
determinate place and at an unspecified 
time in the past.” 

The editors, the European publisher, and 
the American publisher were meticulously 
careful to respect copyright laws by ac- 
knowledging the primary sources of pub- 
lication when there were such sources. 
Twelve of the articles were written for 
this volume on specific invitation of an 
editor. These are those by R. C. Axtmann, 
C. J. Gamble, J. E. Gordon and H. Elking- 
ton, R. Hilton, H. J. Muller, W. O Nelson, 
R. C. North, F. Osborn, G. Pincus, J. J. 
Spangler, W. T. Thom, Jr, and C. L. 
White. Additional articles, by Drs. A. 
Blau and J. M. Kummer, were read before 
the Annual Meeting of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, May 1963, and two, 
by Dr. Brock Chisholm and by R. C. 
Gardner, before the Twenty-third American 
Assembly, May 1963, but primary publica- 
tion was in The Population Crists and the 
Use of World Resources. 

An abridged and updated paper-bound 
edition, “The Population Crisis: Implica- 
tions and Plans for Action,” will be pub- 
lished by the Indiana University Press in 
April 1965. This volume will contain an 
appendix on existing voluntary organiza- 
tions and research programs in the field of 
population, and, along with other organ- 
izations, the Milbank Memorial Fund will, 
of course, be cited. 

STUART MUDD 
Larry K Y. Nc 


Norte: The views expressed in William 
Spencer’s review of Manfred Halpern’s 
book The Politics of Social Change in the 
Middle East and North Africa (November 
1964, p. 215) are personal and do not re- 
flect the official views of UNESCO or the 
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Organization’s position relative to the area 
in question. 
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